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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


JANEGYRIC on the illustrious 
man who has so lately departed 
would seem to have been exhausted: 
The English press, here fully respond- 
ing to the sentiments of the nation, 
has nobly done its duty; and if, in the 
eye of the cynical reasoner, the tone 
of that universal eulogy has ap- 
peared too high, a justification is 
ready in the unanimity not only of 
the spirit of praise and admiration, 
but also in the choice of the grounds 
on which they rested. It is rarely 
the lot of great men to be so soon 
and so fully appreciated; and al- 
though in the case of Wellington 
we must allow for the lapse of years 
and the expiry of contemporary 
poms and jealousies, yet no hal- 
owing influence of time could have 
worked a izacle of consentaneous 
jadgment, had not the foundation 
een sound and the data beyond 
dispute. History will find her task 
more than half accomplished; so 
that whatever may be her final de- 
cision as to the proportion of Wel- 
lington’s greatness, she must admit 
it as a concrete fact, and allow the 
just and well-weighed admiration of 
the English nation as something 
more than a presumption in favour 
of the deceased hero. 

From the organs of opinion in 
foreign countries such unanimit 
was not to be expected ; nor, had it 
been manifested, could it have been 
received without suspicion. The 
ag qualities which made Wel- 

ington great as a general, and mo- 
rally grand as a statesman and 
civilian, are precisely those in 
which the soldiers, the rulers, and 
the legislators of Continental nations 
are usually deficient, and which are 
least capable of being appreciated 
or admired by temperaments im- 
pulsive from natural constitution, or 
minds disordered by a continual 
strife between the passion for false 
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glory and the penalties that follow 
its gratification. It is therefore 
peculiarly gratifying to find that 
even in France, where we could 
least have hoped to meet with a 
clear perception of the masculine 
virtues of the Duke, one journal— 
reputed to be the organ of an illus- 
trious historian and philosophic 
statesman, who was hurled from 
power only because he did not prac- 
tise the policy of concession which 
animated Wellington in 1829 and 
in 1846—has given publicity to a 
masterly criticism on his character, 
not inferior in grasp and perspicacity 
to the best of those which have 
done honour to the English press, 
and evincing the most intimate 
knowledge of his peculiar merits. 
In a few brief sentences, the organ 
—may we hope, the pen ?—of Guizot 
points out the now great salient 
characteristics of the Duke of Wel- 
lington as a gencral and as a states- 
man. Under a different man, he 
says, the Peninsular war might have 
had a different result, and the for- 
tunes of Napoleon have been 
changed; ‘but Wellington had in the 
highest degree the distinctive qua- 
lities of the English race, cool reason 
and perseverance. It was by these 
qualities that he slowly succeeded 
in obtaining his success, and that is 
why those successes are dearer to 
British pride. It was not to for- 
tune only that the English General 
owed the rare privilege of never 
being defeated in a great battle. 
His constant good fortune was 
the fruit of the rule of conduct 
which consists in not leaving 
anything to chance which can 
be taken from it by counsel and 
prudence; in other terms, only to 
accept a battle with all possible 
chances of winning it. That is 
assuredly a system which but little 
seduces the imagination; but the 
ce 
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example of this celebrated man 
proves that reason and will cam, in 
the long run, triumph over the most 
bold and powerful genius.’ And, 
as to the political career of the Duke 
of Wellington, the same philosophic 
critic adds, that ‘ his death leaves a 
void in the political system of Eng- 
land; because he was not only a 
man of counsel—he was an autho- 
rity. He had not only the general 
right of telling the truth: to him 
was also reserved the privilege of 
causing it to be accepted by the 
Crown, as well as by Parliament.’ 
Volumes of panegyric could not 
advance the judgment beyond the 
conclusions arrived at in these con- 
cise and pregnant sentences. 

. Sent sense is better than 
abilities,’ wrote the Duke, in one of 
his despatches. He possessed them 
both ; but the former in a greater 
degree than the latter. One must 
thoroughly understand his axiom 
fully to appreciate his character. 
His mind ‘rested on the poles of 
truth.’ As in the poet the passion 
for the beautiful supersedes, by its 
purifying influence, specific laws— 
so in him the love of truth, espe- 
cially of moral truth, was the eternal 
guide. He penetrated to it through 
all conceivable disguises—through 
‘patriotism,’ the love of glory, re- 
ligious devotion, political consis- 
tency: a practical utilitarian, with- 
out the cumbrous mental machiner 
of the utilitarian sect, because wit 
him the true and the right were 
synonymous. In details he was as 
much a realist as in principles. In 
every aphorism that has come from 
his lips or from his pen we find the 
same intense love of the practical 
and the practicable, which to a man 
of his order and with his appointed 
work was Sse to the true. 
Speaking of his soldiers, he wrote, 
‘ W hat we want is coolness in action, 
not headlong valour.’ He felt to- 
wards the sentimental impulses of 
men only the contempt of the stra- 
tegic soldier who desires to calculate 
on certainties. ‘Enthusiasm in a 
people,’ he said, ‘is very fine in 
print; but it is not to be trusted 
to.’ And, in like manner, in civil 
affairs, he saw no virtue in what is 
commonly termed ‘ consistency ;’ or 
in that devoted adherence to prin- 
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ciple which leaves a man. clinging 
to a land-mark after the tide has 
rolled past him. ‘Expediency, in 
political affairs, is better than prin- 
ciple,’ he once proclaimed in the 
ouse of Peers; and in that sen- 
tence he rang the death-knell of the 
ancient system of government, even 
of Parliamentary warfare. Yet there 
was no man more pertinacious in 
his support of the existing, whether 
in institutions or in specific laws. 
Authority he upheld as a fact rather 
than asa principle ; yet he sacrificed 
the immediate objects of his party, 
and even of the permanent govern- 
ment of the country, in order to 
reserve the initiative in the Crown. 
t was one of his maxims, that ‘the 
law-breaker is always in the wrong;’ 
a rule clear enough, but not so uni- 
versally understood as it might be, 
more especially in Ireland, to which 
country it was intended to apply. 
From the lips of the Duke it was 
only another mode of enforcing that 
great principle of obedience, which 
was the aim and practice of his ex- 
istence. The sense of duty was the 
back-bone of his moral character. 
The peculiar merits of his military 
character have been canvassed and 
demonstrated exhaustively. It is 
no disparagement to his undoubted 
merits to say, that the excellence of 
his strategy and manceuvres was 
not the greatest claim he had on the 
admiration of mankind. His genius 
lay in the clearness with which he 
saw the right way, and the moral 
courage and determination of pur- 
se with which he followed it out. 
oking back at the political history 
of that period, it is with shame that 
one regards the attacks to which he 
was subjected. Rather would we 
attribute those proceedings to error 
than to faction. In one of his des- 
patches, alluding to the adverse 
animus of the city of London, he 
wrote, ‘I act with a sword hanging 
over me.’ Nor was this all: the 
very sword he held in his hand was 
scarcely at his command; his arm 
was paralyzed at every fresh move- 
ment. The greatness of his success 
becomes magnified when we con- 
sider the inadequacy -of his means, 
and the errors and the lukewarm- 
ness of those by whom he should 
have been supported. Not merely 
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was he deprived from time to time of 
the necessary aid, till he had fought 
down absurd prejudices and silenced 
faction by successive victories; he 
was also hampered and thwarted by 
the extraordinary conduct of some 
of the English journals. ‘ Those 
rascally newspapers !’ he wrote once, 
in a moment of natural vexation— 
not at their comments, which he did 
not believe to represent the sense 
and feeling of the nation, but at 
their «reckless disclosures of facts 
which materially affected his plans, 
and sometimes even his operations. 
He always affected, together with 
some others of our public men, a con- 
oo for the press: we are inclined 
to think that this feeling acquired 
in India and in the Peninsula a 
strength which defied the influence 
of subsequent experience ; and that 
he looked upon the press in. general 
as a disturbing agent, although his 
sagacity forced on him, from time 
to time, a conviction of its occa- 
sional usefulness. For instance, if he 
had had reason to complain of the 
newspapers in the Peninsula, he 
lived to know that a government pro- 
posing a measure somewhat in ad- 
vance of the opinions of the age, 
and hostile to the interests of power- 
ful parties, can receive an invaluable 
aid from a liberal and highly-toned 
press. The fact is, that he dreaded, 
not the liberty, but the irresponsi- 
bility of the press. He condemned 
the facility afforded for the spread 
of false intelligence under the cloak 
of freedom of speech ; for the incul- 
cation of habitual ingratitude to 
public men who had served their 
country, but refused to make them- 
selves the slaves of popular clamour. 

What has been described as his 
‘unwavering sense of duty,’ was the 
strong point in his character. To 
this we may add, his love of dis- 
cipline, which he imported from mili- 
tary into civil affairs. ‘ Officers as 
well as soldiers require keeping in 
order,’ was one of his remarks while 
on duty in war; and he exacted the 
same obedience from colleagues, and 
even from cabinet ministers. In 
his summary acceptance of Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s guasi-resignation, he might 
have had a political or party object 
to serve, but we are more inclined 


to think that he followed his simple 
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military instincts. Here were some 
three or four men, recruits of Can- 
ning, not yet assimilated with the 
— troops—men who presumed 
to have opinions when it was their 
duty to obey orders. Mr. Huskis- 
son's vote on the Kast Retford Bill 
was an ‘ act of insubordination.’ The 
Duke had clearly pointed out the 
difference between civil and military 
responsibility. The soldier must 
obey, without reasoning; the civi- 
lian, if he coul@ not obey, must re- 
sign. Therefore, it is probable, 
Mr. Huskisson, by resigning, only 
averted something very like be- 
ing cashiered. The political world 
was to the Duke as a battle-field, 
and his colleagues and party as his 
officers and army. ‘The only differ- 
ence was, that in civil affairs he ac- 
knowledged a superior—not ‘the 
public,’ but his Sovereign. Thus, 
till he received his Sovereign’s per- 
mission to pass Emancipation, not 
only did he not let his purposes 
escape, he even went the length of 
stoutly asserting the impossibility 
of the proposed concession, and of 
dismissing Lord Anglesea for his 
unmilitary insubordination in pre- 
suming to let out the general-in- 
chief’s intentions before they were 
embodied in orders of the day, and 
—still greater offence !—for pointing 
out to the enemy the winning tactics. 
Till the word of command was given, 
the Duke remained on the defensive, 
and fought as if the thought of sur- 
render had never entered his mind. 
But the moment that the Sovereign’s 
consent was obtained, he wheeled 
round and evacuated the no longer 
tenable position. Nor did the idea 
of the great coup of 1829 emanate 
from him. He was then too busy 
fighting to philosophize. It was Sir 
Robert Peel who investigated and 
pondered—whosaw that the enemy’s 
force was too strong and his tactics 
too deadly. Not until Sir Robert. 
had addressed long argumentative 
letters to the Duke did the latter 
agree to entertain the plan; and 
when he did, he yielded in right 
nilitary style, not because the strife 
was wrong, but because the subject 
had ceased to be worth fighting for. 
He had long since yielded up the 
principle, when he said in Parlia- 
ment, ‘ Religion should not exclude 
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men from’—what?—‘from serving 
the State.’ Yes, that was his load- 
star. There were plenty of reasons 
why Protestantism should be sup- 

orted ;—‘ It is our duty,’ he said 
in the House of Lords, ‘to do all 
we can to promote the Protestant 
religion, not only on account of the 
political relations between the reli- 
gion of the Church of England and 
the Government, but because we 
believe it to be the purest doctrine 
and the best system of religion that 
can be offered to a people.’ But, 
while thus holding the balance be- 
tween Exeter Hall and Rome, he at 
the same time always stuck to his 
text—that ‘ religion should not ex- 
clude men from serving the State.’ 
If it had, where would have been 
some of his most gallant soldiers? 
And, after he had been the instru- 
ment of the policy of 1829, he could 
look at a list of able men, with Sheil 
at its head, who were thus rendered 
capable of performing their part in 
that great practical object, the ‘ ser- 
vice of the State.’ 

On the same principle he subjected 
his own opinions to the discipline of 
duty; we have the testimony of 
Lord John Russell to the Duke’s 
constant desire to give every assist- 
ance both to Lord Melbourne and 
himself—although opposed to them 
in politics—in carrying on the 
affairs of the country. ‘If the 
world were governed by prin- 
ciples,’ he said, ‘ nothing would be 
more easy than to conduct even 


the greatest affairs; but, in all cir- , 


cumstances, the duty of a wise man 
is to choose the lesser of any two 
difficulties which may beset him.’ 
Upon this rule he acted when the 
authority of his great name was re- 
quired in order to induce the aris- 
tocracy to yield the Corn Laws, as 
before he had ‘ dragooned’ them into 
granting emancipation. He pro- 
claimed it as his principle of action 
that, ‘ as a public man, he stood upon 
public grounds ;’ and that ‘ private 
considerations must be laid aside by 
public men.’ As a politician he 
seldom looked at questions from a 
high moral point of view ; and even 
in his magnanimous declaration that 
* he would sacrifice his life to avert 
one month of civil war,’ there was 
quite as much of simple reminiscence 
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of the practicalevils he had witnessed 
in Spain and Portugal, as of the in- 
spiration of exalted patriotism. On 
the other hand, he was not content 
with a merely negative yielding of 
his cherished opinions ; he also be- 
came an active agent in ‘ making 
the best of a bad bargain.’ He had 
fought against all reform, even ‘ to 
his stumps;’ yet, in a momentary 
lull, when William the Fourth re- 
coiled from the desperate measure 
of a creation of peers, he obeyed the 
king’s desire that he should form an 
administration on the principle of 
moderate reform. This was a few 
days only after he had recorded a 
most unqualified and uncompro- 
mising opposition to all Parliamen- 
tary reform, in order to frighten 
those Tory lords who were begin- 
ning to understand the real state of 
the public mind, and to waver in 
their resistance. His avowed reason 
was, that ‘if he had refused to assist 
his Majesty, because he had hitherto 
opposed reform, he would not have 
been able to show his face in the 
streets for shame of having deserted 
his sovereign in circumstances so 
painful and alarming. Yet this 
was not a blind unreasoning impulse 
of loyalty—an echo of the romantic 
sentiments of the days of the cava- 
liers—because, as soon as the Reform 
Bill was passed, he proclaimed his 
resolve not only to submit to it, but 
to endeavour to carry out its pro- 
visions by every means in his power. 
This he afterwards did with exem- 
plary cordiality and frankness ; and, 
in so doing, he only acted up to his 
military maxim, that ‘ when war is 
concluded all animosity should be 
forgotten.’ 

The Duke of Wellington has been 
much censured, even by large- 
minded and impartial men, for his 
strong declarations against all Re- 
form, and for his eulogy of the old 
nomination system as the best that 
could be framed by human wisdom, 
on the very eve of its condemnation 
and dissolution. Let us look at this 
through the large end of the tele- 
scope—let us dwarf it in the vista of 
time. Was the Duke of Wellington 
so very rash, obstinate, or head- 
strong at that day? It was the 
character of his mind to rest on the 
real, on the past, on experience. 
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Had the then House of Commons 
given such unequivocal proofs of 
unfitness? Two years before, the 
Test and Corporation Acts had been 
repealed. One year—scarcely a 
rear — before, the Catholics had 
een emancipated. Under the old 
system, Canning, a man compara- 
tively without aristocratic influence, 
had risen to be Prime Minister, and 
Peel, the representative of the new 
aristocracy of commerce and manu- 
facture, had grown to an influence 
which made him in official rank only 
less than Premier. It might be 
answered that the great changes 
referred to—at least the most im- 
portant of them—had been wrung 
on a reluctant Minister and Par- 
liament by popular agitation and 
coercive organization of the Irish 
people. But was the Duke so far 
wrong when he anticipated a still 
more remarkable development of 
this new element of political influ- 
ence? ‘My Lords,’ said he, ‘if 
this Bill should pass, how can the 
Government—the King’s Govern- 
ment—the monarchical Government 
of this country—be carried on?’ If 
we look to the subsequent history of 
the country we shall find that there 
was much of prophecy in this ques- 
tion. Whatever may have been the 
principles or the pretensions of par- 
ties in opposition, they have no 
sooner attained power than they 
have been compelled to abandon 
them in obedience to the popular 
will. This was ever the fate of the 
Whigs, to this extent, that in con- 
serving their principles they found 
themselves deprived of office ; but it 
was more peculiarly the case with 
the Tories, first under Sir Robert 
Peel in 1841, and now under Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli in 1852. 
The Duke was quite right according 
to his ideas of Government—accord- 
ing to the ideas prevalent in the 
world at the time he made his decla- 
rations against Reform. He always 
looked back; always rested on the 
actual—that onwhich he could count 
with certainty. As in the Peninsula 
thousands of Spanish or Portuguese 
allies went for little or nothing in 
his calculations, which were almost 
confined to the British staff he could 
rely on, so he trusted nothing 
whatever to the future in politics, 
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and had always a profound misgiv- 
ing as to anything like ‘popular’ 
stability, sense, or virtue. When 
he asked ‘ How the King’s Govern- 
ment could be carried on?’ his in- 
stinct was prophetic. We are in- 
clined to doubt if he actually calcu- 
lated the full consequences of the 
Reform Act; but at all events he 
could see that a great change was 
about to be made, not in the law 
merely, but in the organic system ; 
that great measures of state would 
no longer emanate from the initia- 
tive of statesmen, but would be 
more or less forced on them by 
popular movements. Thus it would 
no longer be ‘the King’s’ Govern- 
ment, but ‘the people’s’ Govern- 
ment. In other words, the Govern- 
ment of those who, by their elo- 
quence or their command of the re- 
sources of agitation, could induce 
the people to yield to them the 

ower of legislating. A practical 
justification of this celebrated ques- 
tion was afforded by Sir Robert 
Peel himself in 1845, when, seeing 
that the initiative was about to be 
wrested from the Crown, he took 
the bold step of anticipating Corn- 
law repeal, that he might avoid hay- 
ing it thrust upon him. Weare not 
arguing the question abstractedly, 
but simply with reference to the 
attitude then assumed by the Duke 
of Wellington, who does not seem 
to have been so deficient in his usual 
good sense as at that time he was 
held to be. On the other hand, 
however, the Duke of Wellington 
overlooked one advantage insepar- 
able from the evil he deprecated ; 
that is to say, that a fear of popular 
agitation would naturally induce 
statesmen and their political fol- 
lowers to take the wants and wishes 
of the people more into account, and 
thus by doing justice diminish the 
influence of popular agitators. 
Another excuse in explanation may 
be offered. Although the Duke of 
Wellington, at the Reform era, was 
certainly too exclusively swayed by 
his preconceived opinions and his 
experience, he was fully sustained in 
his views by the most astute and 
clear-seeing statesmen of modern 
times. Every fear he experienced 
was fully shared in by Sir Robert 
Peel; and if at the era of emancipa- 
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tion that statesman had shown his 
wisdom in being the first to propose 
concession, the Duke of Wellington 
might fairly place some reliance on 
his practical wisdom when he found 
him now counselling resistance. 

The long political and personal 
friendship between the Dukeof Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel reflected 
a light on the character of both. 
Sir Robert found in the realism of 
the Duke the test he wanted from 
time totime, when he meditated great 
changes in his conduct, as well as 
the authority necessary to justify 
those changes.in the eyes of the na- 
tion. At the period of Catholic 
Emancipation, the position of the 
Duke as Premier made it a matter 
of etiquette that Sir Robert Peel 
should lay before him the reasons 
why he thought this joint policy 
should be altered, and that he should 
suggest the alternative of his own 
resignation. He conceived that the 
great influence of the Duke would 
make that a matter of ease to him, 
which to one so compromised as him- 
self would involve the utmost diffi- 
culty. The Duke would not stir a 
step without the assent of his col- 


league ; and they together tendered 
their resignations to the King ere 
they finally obtained his permission 


to propose the bill. When, in 1834, 
the Duke was called on by William 
the Fourth, his immediate advice was 
that Sir Robert Peel should be sent 
for. Under no other man would he 
have been willing to serve after hav- 
ing been his superior; but in Sir 
Robert Peel he had the fullest con- 
fidence, and to him he gave the 
most cordial aid in the great and 
difficult task he then undertook. In 
1845, on the other hand, Sir Robert 
Peel would not determine on re- 
pealing the Corn Laws until he had 
the assent of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Without it, he felt doubtful ; 
with it, sure of success. This sym- 
pathy between two such remarkable 
men was undoubtedly the result of 
a natural respect for their several 
excellences in the practical qualities 
of statesmanship. They were both 
realists; both halted and reconnoi- 
tred long before making a decisive 
movement; with both the advance 
was final, retreat precluded. They 
were slow to move, because they 
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had calculated all the consequences 
of a false step. Sir Robert Peel 
commenced with an intense admira- 
tion of the military character of the 
Duke, and of such of his statesman- 
like qualities as had been developed 
while the chief of his country's 
armies in foreign countries; the 
Duke of Wellington ended by retort- 
ing a still more profound respect for 
the practical genius of Sir Robert 
Peel. They were mento whom the 
destinies of a country like England 
might safely have been left, because 
both possessed in an eminent degree 
caution, calculation, and moral 
courage. Without the weight of 
Wellington’s name, Peel could not 
so well have withstood the rancour of 
his enemies; without Peel’s large- 
ness of mind, vast knowledge, and 
sensibility to the wants and wishes 
of the people, Wellington could 
scarcely have wielded his immense 
moral influence or have held so high 
a position as a civilian. 

‘rom one part of the British em- 
pire alone has been heard a strain of 
detraction. From one part of the 
empire alone has there arisen even 
the whisper of a doubt that Welling- 
ton was really a hero, though not a 
hero of the old romantic cast. In 
Ireland alone have men been found 
to deny the Duke all merit in pass- 
ing the Emancipation Act; and, of 
course, the aspersion comes from 
those who were most served by that 
measure. The Irish Catholics never 
forgave the Duke of Wellington for 
rendering them that vital service. 
The Protestants, who believed them- 
selves betrayed and aggrieved by it, 
were early in repenting their tem- 
porary irritation, in een 
that the work was necessary an 
therefore beneficent and wise. The 
injured greeted him with magnani- 
mous praise; the benefited repaid 
him with hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness. A morbid spirit of 
nationality inspired this sinister con- 
duct. An Irishman, the Duke of 
Wellington was hated by large 
classes of Irishmen because he could 
not and would not be Irish. His 
countrymen, of the classes referred 
to, never forgave him for having be- 
come so English in character ; and 
when they see him described as ‘ the 
very type and model of an English- 
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man,’ they can almost find it in their 
hearts to deny or dispute his great 
deeds and services, so jealous are 
they of any glory attained by the 
English. It seems somewhat strange 
that the sense in which the Duke 
was designated ‘an Englishman,’ 
should not be recognised in the 
land which gave him birth. Tech- 
nically, he was an Irishman; but 
fortune threw him into the service 
of Imperial England, of which Ire- 
land is a portion. In his military 
and political career he served the 
‘United Kingdom,’ and believed 
that he was serving Ireland when 
he served the nation. He might 
have fared better in the eyes of 
those who, strictly speaking, are his 
countrymen, if, instead of approving 
himself a man of sound practical 
sense he had been a visionary. 
Happily, these are not the sen- 
timents of all Irishmen. But 


there are too many, and those in- 
fluential, who hated while they 
affected to despise the Duke, for 
being so positive, so free from all 
delusions, and for the adamantine 
front he always offered to those in- 
fluences of sentimentalism in polities 


by which they are themselves misled. 

ven the Irish Protestants for many 
years could scarcely forgive the Duke 
of Wellington because he did not 
enter into their local and sectarian 
hatreds. If he had hated the Ca- 
tholics more, they would not have 
loved him less. They felt a much 
greater admiration for those holiday 
patriots—even though Catholics— 
whoadvocated Emancipation on sen- 
timental grounds only, than for the 
man who opposed it on grounds of 
common sense, and only conceded it 
when resistance was no longer pos- 
sible. 

In determining the position to be 
assigned to the Duke of Wellington, 
we must be careful that a natural 
impulse of admiration and gratitude 
does not lead us to attribute to him 
qualities which he did not possess, 
or even pretend to possess. That 
he was a great man is certain ; but 
his greatness, like that of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, was not of the kind which 
the world had been accustomed to 
admire. We have an aggregate of 
great deeds, enough to settle his 
claims with ordinary minds; but he 
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manifested a moral greatness which 
is not so easily understood or so 
readily admitted. Though so tho- 
roughly English, his character and 
actions happened to — from 
time to time a natural antagonism 
to the prevailing tendencies of some 
of the most active of his country- 
men—of those who, at the great 
erises of his career, were the indi- 
cators of popular opinion. The es- 
sential superiority of his system was 
proved by his having lived down 
elamour and detraction, and hav- 
ing earned at his death an una- 
nimous tribute of affection and re- 
spect. As a military man, he 
seemed to have been born to resist 
Napoleon and the system he inau- 
gurated. Looking back at his tae- 
tics, we are compelled to admit that 
by them alone could he have sue- 
ceeded, although his immediate co- 
temporaries during the struggle saw 
in them only the materials for de- 
preciating criticism. It was not 
merely the cautious calculation and 
firm self-reliance of his strategy, it 
was also the admirable discipline he 
maintained, and the humanizing in- 
fluence he exercised over the art of 
war, which had been by the excesses 
of the French rendered a scourge 
to mankind. He believed that the 
war in which he was called to take 
a part was a necessary evil, and he 
fought as a duty to his Sovereign and 
his country,.and not to obtain glory 
for himself. In war, he showed 
that it was possible to be a hero 
without manifesting the more com- 
monly recorded attributes of heroes, 
as in the peaceful pursuits of polities 
Sir Robert Peel proved that it was 
possible to be a statesman and to 
secure the respect of mankind with- 
out excelling in those qualities which 
history, in her romantic moods, has 
required from rulers. 

At the same time, the Duke of 
Wellington gained much from con- 
trast. He embodied the recoil of 
humanity against the fruits of the 
French Revolution, not merely in 
his resistance to the aggressive 
tyranny of the Emperor, but also 
in the sturdy opposition offered by 
all his actions, maxims, and rules of 
conduct to the licence generated 
during that great eruption of man- 
kind against the old and worn-out 
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feudal system. It does not take 
from the sterling value of those 
qualities that were all his own thus 
to affirm that their specific value was 
enhanced by the strong contrast 
they afforded to the weaknesses, 
follies, and vices of his antagonists. 
He opposed the laws of morality, 
justice, and discipline, moral as well 
as material, to that wide range of 
lawless ideas in religion, politics, and 
morality which arose out of the 
French Revolution, and which even 
reached this country. Under any 
circumstances he would have been 
a first-rate soldier, because in any 
military capacity the qualities he 
possessed would have caused him to 
excel; but he happened to be thrown 
among circumstances where they 
struck with gigantic force the ima- 
ginations of men; as the virtues of 
iron are called forth by the strain 
put onits resisting power. In like 
manner, during his long political 
career, his sound practical sense 
appeared the more remarkable be- 
@cause it was his lot for so longa 
time to oppose the somewhat chi- 
merical hopes and ideas which were 
fostered or permitted, if not actually 
entertained, by those leaders of the 
liberal party with whom he was in 
antagonism. The edifice of his re- 
putation was slowly and laboriously 
raised, but the materials were sound 
and the cement imperishable. An 
ordinary workman, some years since, 
made for himself reputation and 
fortune by his mode of constructing 
those tall circular chimneys used in 
factories, which present a smooth 
round surface tapering upwards to 
the top. He placed himself on the 
ground, with his materials, in the 
centre of the circle described by the 
base of his column, and went on, 
brick by brick, rising with his work, 
till the whole beautiful but simple 
structure was complete. Thus it 
was that the Duke built up his re- 
putation. 

While remembering what this re- 
markable man gained trom contrast, 
it is not necessary to undervalue 
his actual merits. At the same time, 
in admiring him when he was right 
we must not forget that he was 
often wrong. He could reason with 
perfect accuracy and certainty on 
admitted data, on things of which 
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he had experience; he understood 
all that part of an Englishman’s 
duty which consists in fearing God, 
honouring the King, and obeying 
the laws. But, except in two great 
instances, he did not enough take 
into account the expansive power of 
the English system, political and 
social. He predicted,in the strongest 
language, a fierce democratic re- 
volution, to be followed by a military 
despotism, as the consequences of 
the Reform Bill. During the dis- 
cussions on that measure he went 
down to the House and loudiy pro- 
claimed the impossibility of a com- 
promise ; yet within a very few days 
the Bill was carried by a compromise 
of the least dignified kind—that is 
to say, by the abstinence of the 
opposing pecrs from the exercise of 
their right of voting. Let us award 
him all the praise due for his mili- 
tary grasp and precision; his posi- 
tiveness, coolness, discipline in poli- 
tical affairs; his practice of resisting 
till a position was no longer tenable, 
and then honourably capitulating ; 
but in no other respect can be ac- 
corded to him the praise of political 
wisdom or foresight, because his 
career showed him to be deficient 
in both. In his later years, the con- 
centration of his faculties on the one 
idea of duty induced a habit of mag- 
nifying trifles into an undeserved im- 
portance, while his firmness and self- 
reliance degenerated into obstinacy. 
These, however, were the faults of 
age rather than of original cha- 
racter, and they served to keep his 
affectionate, admiring, and indul- 
gent fellow-citizens in mind of that 
strong individuality and those mas- 
culine qualities which first enabled 
him to serve and save his country. 
His speaking in the House of 
Lords was as unique as his thoughts 
and conduct. Ifhe wasastranger to 
complicated manceuvring in debate, 
or to refinements of reasoning, his 
language and diction partook of the 
Spartan simplicity of his thoughts. 
He never spoke except when he had 
something to say, and then he said 
it in the fewest and most apposite 
words. His style was emphatic, but 
it was not the artificial or studied 
emphasis of the professed orator. 
It sprung from the earnestness and 
sincerity of his convictions. A vigour 
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and brevity, a freshness and origi- 
nality, helped, with his greatrenown, 
to make his opinions almost ora- 
eular. And even in later life, when 
his physical power became obscured 
by the advancing clouds of age and 
infirmity, the intellectual fire made 
itself felt: there was the roll of the 
thunder and the flash, and the light 
of half a century of experience and 
thought was poured on the subject 
in a few brief moments. His affect- 
ing tribute to the memory of the 
late Sir Robert Peel, although it 
evinced all the feelings of the man, 
showed that he tested his friend by 
the severe standard which had 
formed his own measure in life. In 
the few sentences in which he de- 
plored the loss of that statesman he 
recognised as the leading principle 
of his public career the love of duty. 
The Duke never shone more nobly 
than when defending Sir Harry 
Smith, as a military officer, from the 
charges made against his capacity 
and generalship. 

On no a before were 
so many honours heaped both by 
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his own and other countries. No 
man has held offices so numerous 
and so varied. Yet the duties of 
all were strictly fulfilled, and almost 
the last book the venerable Duke 
read was the Report of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the University 
of Oxford, on which, as Chancellor, 
his opinion would have been con- 
naltel. 

It is scarcely within the limits of 
probability that such a career is in 
store for any other man. If the 
age acted on him, he certainly re- 
acted on the age. As of Sir Robert 
Peel as a civilian, so might it be 
said of the Duke of Wellington, 
both as a soldier and a politician, 
that he played a part which never 
again can be played by any one 
man. That he played it worthily, 
the consentaneous verdict of man- 
kind is the best proof. Never did a 
public man bear so glorious a weight 
of honours with so little envy and 
disparagement. Never was a man 
tempted with so much praise, never 
was one who so little yielded to the 
weaknesses it engenders. 


BEAR HUNTING IN INDIA. 


HE whole of the western coast 

of the peninsula of India is 
skirted by a mountain range, which, 
taking its rise in a latitude not far 
south of Surat, runs, at no great in- 
terval from the sea, all the way 
dowa to Cape Comorin. This chain, 
known to the English in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poona and Bombay by 
the name of ‘the Ghauts,’ scarcely 
answers to the idea that would be 
raised in the minds of most persons 
by the words ‘mountain range,’ 
seeing that it is not a range of hills 
rising up between and dividing two 
countries on the same level, but is 
rather the step which leads from a 
country on a low to another on a 
high level. ‘To the west of the 
Ghauts, lying between them and 
the sea, is the Concan, a belt of low 
country, thickly covered with wood 
and jungle, and much broken by 
hill, valley, and ravine; ascending 
the Ghauts by a long and steep as- 
cent, you find, on reaching the sum- 


mit, that there is no corresponding 
descent to be encountered, but that 
you are, then and there, on the 
verge of the barren, stony, undulat- 
ing plains, which, intersected by 
ranges of hills doubly barren and 
desolate, form the Maratha country, 
or, as it is commonly called, the 
Decean. Of the line of the Ghauts 
themselves, it would give an inade- 
quate idea to represent it as merely 
the slope of a hill-side, leading from 
the Conean into the Deccan; in 
general principle it is so, but it is on 
a gigantic a broken by many a 
huge ravine, jutting out into the low 
land in many a long wood-covered 
spur, and, along its summit-line, 
fringing the margin of the Deccan 
with a narrow belt of thick forest 
and rugged hill and ravine, superior, 
I think, in point of wild beauty—su- 
perior as foreground scenery, to any- 
thing my travels have ever led me 
across, either in Europe or Asia. It 
is little disturbed by man; for the 
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few small villages generally lie on 
the very margin of the belt, where 
it begins to subside into the plain 
country ; and the little cultivation 
ractised by the inhabitants chiefly 
es in the level grounds immediately 
surrounding them ; and it is, conse- 
quently, the grand haunt of all those 
of the ‘ burra shikar’ or ‘ big game’ 
animals that require solitude and 
thick cover. 

And here I may as well say that 
in describing scenery, in describing 
the Deccan as barren and the 
Ghauts as beautiful, 1 only answer 
for those parts which I have abso- 
lutely seen. There is nothing of 
which a residence in India has more 
strongly convinced me, than the im- 
possibility of inferring the nature of 
one part of the country which you 
have not seen, from some other part 
which you have seen ; and this holds 
not only with respect to scenery, 
but, as far as my experience goes, 
to manners, opulation, natural pro- 
ductions, and, in fact, every imagin- 
able circumstance. And yet there 
is nothing more difficult than to 
drive this into the comprehension of 
the world at large : with them India 
is India, and if a description taken 
at Cape Comorin does not tally with 
one taken a couple of hundred miles 
north of the Nerbuddah river, one 
or both of the describers runs the 
chance of being set down as a ro- 
mance-writer. Even residents in 
India, excepting old and experienced 
ones, are more given to this absur- 
dity than might be expected, and, 
by their mutual doubts and disbe- 
lief, contrive to contribute a good 
deal to the reputation which Anglo- 
Indians enjoy (I would not ae. 
take to say altogether unjustly) for 
having talents for fiction. Ensign 
Somebody, who has been quartered 
with a company of Sipahees, in the 
thick of a primeval jungle, declares 
that his life was made unhappy by 
tigers ; that his dog was carried oif 
from under the walls of his bunga- 
low, and that the natural and accus- 
tomed diet of the ‘bahgs’ was a 
black native per diem; whereupon 
Cornet Besscbelhy <dlen, who has 
been quartered for three years at 
Poona, and knows that he never 
saw, or even heard, of any wild 
beast bigger than a jackal walking 
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over the parade ground, sets him 
down as a teller of untruths, and, 
on every possible occasion expresses 
his opinion to that effect, with much 
clearness and brevity. 

With this limitation, I may pretty 
safely say that the Ghauts are beau- 
tiful ; and doubly so to one who has 
been for the last six months of his 
life fried and frizzled on the stony 
plains of the Deccan, choked by 
dust-clouds, parched by a hot wind 
which has the curious talent of being 
at the same time as chilly and cut- 
ting as an English east-wind, and 
as scorching as the blast from a fur- 
nace; and who, after a long and 
dreary march, finds himself, some 
fine morning, putting his head out 
of his tent-door on the ridge of the 
Ghaut range, and gazing down the 
broken slope of luxuriant forest and 
shattered crags, away over the wide 
stretch of the wooded Concan, till 
the view closes in a silver gleam of 
the distant sea; the sea-breeze 
blowing in his face, and rustling the 
long feathery leaves of the shéndi, 
or wild date trees, which, crowning 
all the highest ridges in long strag- 
gling lines, show in the Sia 
against the sky, like an irregular 
row of little standards or signal 
flags ; the hooting cry of some wild 
bird coming at intervals with a 
wild and solemn sound from the 
wooded depths that stretch away 
beneath him, and the little stunted 
crow of the wild cocks, (not unlike 
the cry of a young barn-door fowl 
learning to crow,) ringing out of 
every clump of the surroupding 
wood. Then it is pleasant to hear 
the dull restless stamp of the little 
Arab, who, covered to the eyes with 
heavy hoods and _horse-clothing, 
stands picketted close to the tent, 
and, seeing somebody stirring, paws 
and flings about his bedding, and 
whinnies, as a hint that he wants to 
be fed; to see the native horse- 
keeper, who has been sleeping by 
his side so completely swathed and 
hidden in a miraculously small 
‘jhool’ that no uninitiated person 
would have the least suspicion of his 
presence, suddenly jumpbolt upright 
on his hinder end and let fly a wild 
Maratha execration at the restless 
horse; to see the various ‘bigar- 
ries,’ or carriers, who have brought 
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the Sahib’s baggage on their 
shoulders; the drivers of the bag- 
gage ponies, and the village watch- 
men, who, sent from the nearest 
village for the protection of the 
Sahib’s. property against thieves, 
light little fires all round his tent, 
and solemnly go to sleep by them ; 
—to see all these, one: after the 
other, rise yawning from beneath 
equall all jhools, and gradually 
file off to fetch water or grass for 
the ponies ; and to feel that parades, 
field-days, and orderly duty are, for 
a time at least, done with; that the 
stable trumpet is out of hearing, 
that the barracks may be burnt to 
the ground, every horse in the 
regimental horse-lines get loose, 
and kick himself or his neigh- 
bours to pieces, or Private Jones’ 
kit be found deficient in one fork 
and a tin of blacking, without 


one’s self being in any way involved 
in or held responsible for these 
calamities. 

The first deep jungle that I ever 
hunted was one not absolutely lying 
on the line of the Ghauts, but taking 
its rise from it, and running a short 


distance inland into the Maratha 
country; and, perhaps from its 
being the first I ever saw, it lives 
in my recollection as one of the 
most beautiful. Imagine a country 
without the smallest vestige of a 
plain, I might almost say without 
any level ground in it, consisting of 
a succession of long ridges of hills, 
rising one behind another, some- 
times running parallel, sometimes 
intersecting, the intervening hol- 
lows varying in size from a close 
deep ravine to a small undulating 
valley. These ridges are thickly 
covered with beautiful trees: not 
serubby brushwood, nor dry prickly 
pears, nor caustic milk-bush, nor 
any of the other dreary and thorny 
vegetables that afflict one in the 
dusty Maratha country, but real 
forest trees, of a beautiful delicate 
green, like the colour of an 
inglish tree when it first puts 
out its leaves in spring, rising 
close to each other, one green 


* Shikarry, a native huntsman. 
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top above another, mingled with 
the dark green of the fine round- 
shaped mango trees, and varied here 
and there by a bright touch from 
the foliage of a tree not uncommon 
in these jungles, whose leaves are 
of a brilhant red. Excepting the 
narrow track winding through a 
valley, or skirting the base of a hill, 
and showing where some native has 
driven his herd of cows or buffaloes 
to graze in the jungle, there are no’ 
signs of man; the green sides of 
the valley close in, wild, lonely, and 
beautiful, in the distance, and an- 
other green ridge rises again above 
them at the poimt of junction, and 
another rises fainter above that, and 
a distant purple hill tops the whole; 
or perhaps the view is shut in by a 
green hill-side, rising higher and 
higher, till it merges into a bare, 
sharp-edged scarp of rock, stand- 
ing out purple-black against the 
sky. As the shikarry* said, ‘It’s 
not a man’s jungle —it’s a wild 
beast’s jungle.’ And more beautiful 
than all the rest is the bamboo 
jungle. I remember the absurd 
ideas which the words ‘ bamboo 
jungle’ used to raise in my mind 
years ago, before I had ever seen 
it; I used to picture to myself some- 
thing like a congregation of old 
gentlemen’s bamboo walking-sticks, 
immensely magnified, and decorated 
with long dry sedge-like leaves ; 
and I do not doubt that most people 
figure to themselves something as 
far removed from the truth. In- 
stead of this, imagine a long, pliant 
stem, twenty, thirty, or forty feet 
long, in ve like a huge fishing- 
rod, greenish-yellow in colour, and 
half wood, half vegetable in sub- 
stance ; springing from each side of 
this at intervals, somewhat after the 
fashion of the branches of a fir-tree, 
are small sprays; imagine a huge 
bundle of these large stems, with 
their butt-ends planted close to- 
gether in the ground, each rod bend- 
ing outwards, and the whole forming 
a cluster in general shape not unlike 
the Prince of Wales’ plume, or an 
Indian crown of feathers. This 


Most sportsmen in India keep one or more, 


Their office is to discover and mark down the game, in the first instance ; in the 
second, to post their master in the most advantageous spot, and to direct the 
beaters, of whom from fifty to a hundred are commonly employed. 
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gives the skeleton of the tree; but 
it requires to be powdered over 
with delicate, light-green, thinly- 
seattered leaves, forming a semi- 
transparent foliage, in general effect 
not unlike that of a gooseberry bush 
just coming into leaf in spring. To- 
wards the roots the sprays are 
thickly set and entangled, and often 
completely covered by different 
creeping plants, which intertwine 
into a dense mass, out of which the 
tall feathery stems shoot gracefully. 
These clusters spring side by side, 
their top sprays interlacing, and lie 
in long spurs or patches along the 
winding bottoms of the valleys, 
light, feathery, and beautiful in the 
extreme, the very beau idéal of all 
one’s most romantic ideas of wild 
outlandish forests, through which 
the wild buffaloes should come 
crashing, or beneath whose boughs 
some beautiful and savage wild 
beast should lie grinning and snarl- 
ing. 

It was in a country not unlike 
this that, in the spring of the year 
1849—what, counting by months, 
an Englishman would call spring, 
but an Indian calls ‘the hot weather’ 
—I and a companion were camped 
near a village called Niala. We 
had started on a long and distant 
hunting expedition, and for some 
time had met with little success: it 
was a broiling day, and we had ex- 
hausted all our resources for passing 
the time ;-had eaten as much break- 
fast as could possibly be taken in, 
seen the horses fed, oiled the guns, 
and were reduced at last to a state 
of despondent yawning and sighing 
over our melancholy prospects, when 
two or three of our shikarries, ac- 
companied byseveral naked villagers, 
all dirty and perspiring to the last 
degree, marched hastily in, and in- 
formed us that a bear was marked 
down. A grand hubbub immediately 
ensued. ‘ Hallo, Butler, Mental, 
somebody! Where’s my loading- 
rod? Who's got the bullets? Get 
a baggage tattoo* saddled—I can’t 
knock my horse about over these 
rocks. Oh! the tattoo-wala wont 
saddle, wont he? Give him a rupee, 
and if that doesn’t do, laht maro— 
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kick him. Is the mussuckt filled with 
water? Well, then, just tell that 


nigger not to stick his on ae up the 


a All this was combined with 
the squeals and yells of the loose 
tattoos, who were seizing the = 
tunity to have a little private fight ; 
the execrations of the tattoo-walas, 
who were trying to catch one of 
them; the chattering of a troop of 
villagers, who had come to act as 
beaters, and who now, squatted on 
their hams in a semi-circular row, 
were waiting for the start; and the 
fluttering hither and thither of native 
servants, who, urged by impatient 
Sahibs, were scuttling about with 
the oil-bottle to grease the rifle- 
patches, or diving wildly into big 
wicker baskets to rake out a par- 
ticular bag of bullets which had been 
confided to their care, and which 
for greater security they had chosen 
to deposit inside a tea-kettle, at the 
bottom of a basket-load of crockery. 
At length we got under weigh, and 
after a rough scrambling ride, found 
ourselves arrived at the source or 
head of a deep ravine, in which the 
game was said to lie. The only 
visible means of descent lay in a 
dry water-course, rocky and preci- 
pitous, marking where some swollen 
stream in the rainy season, sweeping 
down from the higher ground, had 
tumbled, half torrent and half water- 
fall, into the ravine below. We dis- 
mounted, and with rifles cocked, 
proceeded to scramble down the 
shattered rocks and bigstones which, 
with here and there a fallen tree- 
branch or a thorny bush to catch 
one’s hunting cap and coat-tails and 
add to one’s griefs, linedthe entrance. 
We were keeping the left-hand side 
of the descent; a short way below 
us, in the centre line of the water- 
course, and consequently to our 
right hand, rose a chain of huge 
rocks, each as big as a loaded 
waggon, which, tumbled one on the 
top of the other, extended in a kind 
of ridge for some eighty yards along 
the downward bed of the torrent. 
We had only advanced a few paces, 
when my companion raised his rifle 
and fired. I saw nothing, but I 
heard two sharp barking grunts— 


* Tattoo,a pony. Tattco-wala, the man who has charge of it. 


+ A small leathern water-sack. 
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wugh, wugh—not altogether unlike 
what a frolicsome young pig makes 
when just let out of the sty, but 
sharp and savage in expression ; 
these were followed by a running 
fire of grunts and grumblings pass- 
ing rapidly down the water-course 
under cover of the above-mentioned 
ridge of rocks, giving ludicrously 
the impression that some one was 
running down the other side, swear- 
ing and cursing dreadfully. Ikepta 
bright look-out on the point where 
the ridge terminated, and in a mo- 
ment or two, as I expected, a black 
bear emerged from behind it, and 
striding and shuffling at a great 
pace, made for the bottom of the 
ravine. I fired, and hit him very 
hard; but he picked himself up, and 
plunging and floundering into the 
underwood and long grass in the 
bottom, was lost to sight. We 
followed hard upon him, and reach- 
ing the place where he was last 
wounded, put our beaters, who on 
this occasion belonged mostly to a 
wild jungle tribe, called the Tah. 
koors, on the trail. They soon found 
a small drop of blood on one of the 
dried leaves which strewed the 
ground, and then another and an- 
other; and. by these means they 
tracked him down into the very 
bottom or bed of the ravine. Here 
all indications of his passage ceased, 
and we stood at fault, puzzling over 
the scent, till a view-holla from one 
of the watchers perched on the sur- 
rounding heights, set us running 
with all our might. What we ran 
for I do not very clearly know ; one 
generally does xof know on these 
occasions; a shout is heard, and in- 
stigated and animated by the shi- 
karries, and followed by a flying 
escort of gun-carriers, one goes off 
wildly, with a vague fear of missing 
the bear by not being in time. On 
this occasion my shikarry led away 
at speed, till I, encumbered with my 
gun, was nearly done for, and had 
only wind left to run on. blindly in 
hiswake, with just a vision of his long 
brown legs twinkling before me in a 
long trot, or hopping with prodi- 
gious strides over fallen tree-trunks. 
This exercise lasted till we had run 
the whole length of the ravine, no 
small distance, and I at length found 
myself at a stand part of the way 
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up the hill-side leading out of the 
far end ; the sun blazing its fiercest, 
myself half stifling in my own steam 
and internal heat, and exhausting 
myself in broken-winded execrations 
of the water carrier, who, of course, 
was half a mile behind; and the 
bear not to be found. Nothing was 
left but patience; to walk quietly up 
the rest of the hill, se get the 
beaters to work again. Now com- 
menced the usual bear-hunting pro- 
cess. First the bear is seen here, 
and then there; we scramble into 
one ravine, and then out of it, and 
then into another; now comes a 
distant view-holla, and away we go, 
scrambling and tumbling over rocks 
and stones, diving under overhang- 
ing boughs, and tearing through 
thorny bushes ; and then, perhaps, 
wecoolourselves by sitting for anhour 
at a time in the chill black shade of 
amass of broken rocks, gazing anxi- 
ously into some deep broad ravine, 
which, contracting as it approaches 
our position, finally dubouchen by a 
steep zig-zag track or path leading 
within short gun-shot of our am- 
bush, and supposed to be the road 
the bear will take. All around and 
in front, receding down the steep 
and broken slope at our feet, are tall 
trees, their cool large tropical-look- 
ing leaves showing black and well- 
defined in the shade against the 
sun-lit tops of the trees far down in 
the bottom of the ravine. Here 
and there amongst the dark foliage 
of the foreground is the brilliant 
scarlet blossom of the pangara, a 
large thorny tree cml des- 
titute of leaves, and bearing nothing 
but a bright red flower; and in the 
further tree tops, brought by the 
sudden fall of the ravine side almost 
on a level with our eyes, curious 
little birds are twittering and dart- 
ing. The beaters, unseen by us, are 
thrown into the far end. For some 
time all is silent, unless for the fall 
of a .dead leaf, or the chirp and 
rustling dart of some little bird; 
and then the sound of voices and 
shouts rises in that quiet still ravine, 
faint and distant at first, rising and 
falling, till at length it bursts into 
the diabolical yelling and shrieking 
that announces that the game is on 
foot. ‘Look, Sahib, look,’ cries a 
shikarry, ‘there he is! there— 
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there—there!’ Far away in the 
bottom of the valley, where a small 
open glade winds through the wood, 
we catch a glimpse of him, and then 
another ee another, as he canters 
slowly amongst the trees; then, 
emerging into the open ground, 
he give us a full view of his fat, 
furry, round carcass, as he crosses 
the glade at a slow lumbering canter, 
raising himself slowly on his hind 
legs and then throwing himself 
heavily forward, and thus making 
way in asuccession of clumsy plunges, 
occasionally stopping to reconnoitre. 
He gains the cover on the near side 
of the glade, and is lost to sight; 
the pursuing beaters, diminutive in 
the distance, like little brown ants, 
are seen pouring over the open 
ground; they dive again into the 
forest, and the whole hunt vanishes 
from sight, leaving no indication of 
its existence but the unearthly 
screeches which come louder and 
nearer every moment. It has a 
strange effect on the nerves, not 
altogether agreeable, to sit anxiously 
perched on a rock, with the rifle 
cocked, listening to the thickening 
of this infernal uproar, and waiting 
till the crack of boughs and twigs 
shall give notice that the business 
is becoming serious and the ‘nur- 
rug’™* at hand. 

On comes the din, rising and rising, 
till it reaches the very foot of the slope 
on which we are posted, and we begin 
restlessly to handle the guns, and 
screw into some position that shall 
give a firmer foot-hold,orgivethe rifle 
a clearer sweep; and then it falls,and 
breaks into a puzzled talking and 
debating. The bear has again given 
us the slip, and made for yet another 
ravine. Away we go, stiff and chilly 
at first from our long rest, but soon 
breaking into an awful heat again ; 
and again we lie under a tree on 
some high ridge, looking idly on the 
wooded ranges, with their interven- 
ing valleys, stretching far away, one 
behind the other, listening to the 
occasional cries of the beaters, which 
now and then drop altogether, leay- 
ing no sound but the long hoot of a 
wild bird coming from the depths of 
some far-off wood ; then we get into 
despair, and then a burst of screeches 


* Nurrug is the word for a bear used in the Concan, 


used in the Deccan, is aswul, 
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and yells puts us into fresh hope; 
the bear, say the shikarries, is close 
at hand, lying under that kurwund 
bush, and he'll come up just where 
the Sahib is, and Aknga wur yé-eel, 
he'll charge right into him to a 
certainty. The Sahib looks with 
awe towards the green top of the 
bush, just showing some fifty yards 
off amongst the brown tree trunks 
and thick brushwood of the ravine 
side; all is silent, while the beaters 
are moved up to the spot. This is 
the nervous moment; the Sahib 
stands, grim and silent, with his 
finger on the trigger, the shikarry 
stands at his elbow with the spare 
guns, and strains his eyes on the 
kurwund bush. A slight yell is 
heard. ‘Now he'll come,’ thinks 
the Sahib, and feels strongly in- 
clined to run away; but works 
himself up instead into a state of 
desperation; at the very height 
of which the incipient yell drops, 
and is followed by a dead silence. 
Where the deuce are the beaters? 
Panee peené ko geié, they’re gone 
to drink water. ‘With an inarticu- 
late grunt of execration, the Sahib 
pitches his rifle into the shikarry’s 
hand, and jams both hands into his 
pockets with an air of dogged de- 
spair which seems to intimate that 
he means never to take them out 
again, but to keep them there as a 
symbol of despair all his life. And 
so by turns his enthusiasm is quashed, 
and then raised, and then quashed 
again, till he finishes by feeling 
rather sick. I know that J felt so 
several times in the course of this 
day’s proceedings. At length, to- 
wards evening, as the light of the 
setting sun was catching the green 
tops of the trees on the ravine side, 
making them gleam out like the 
— in a peacock’s tail from amongst 
the brown underwood, the bear was 
dislodged in full view, and as he was 
making off for the bottom of a deep 
ravine or valley, received another 
ball, which, however, was not sufli- 
cient to stop his course. I scrambled 
and tumbled down in his track with 
all speed. Before I had reached 
the open ground in the bottom he 
was out of sight, concealed by the 
wood which covered each side of the 
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ravine, and here and there stretch- 
ing down into its very bottom, inter- 
cepted the view; but I still ran 
perseveringly, guided by the yells 
of the beaters, and the flying escort 
of Tahkoors, who were hanging on 
his rear like a pack of hounds, and, 
as the poor beast was wounded and 
moving slowly, began to close with 
him. He evidently had not the 
heart to take up the valley side, but 
kept in its bed; and here, ina clump 
of wood, I got, not sight of him, but 
evidence of his presence in sundry 
savage grunts, and the sight of a 
swarm of Tahkoors, who had closed 
too near upon him, flying right and 
left in every direction. I pressed 
on, caught sight of him moving 
slowly over a rise of the ground, and 
fired: he still held his course, and 
I, screeching for my shikarry with 
the other gun, had to stop to load, 
and then by hard running to close 
up within range and fire again. In 
this way, firing whenever I got 
within reach, then stopping to load, 
and making up the lost ground by 
running, I went on till I was read 

to burst and blowup. Myhand shoo 

so much with the exertion that I 


could not hold my gun steady, and 
8 


many of my balls missed; many, 
however, hit, and tumbled the bear 
over, but he always growled, picked 
himself up, and stalked off again. 
Once I got very close, and let off all 
my barrels without keeping one in 
reserve: the last shot hit hard, and 
the bear, with a prodigious flounder- 
ing and savage grunting, turned as 
if to charge; upon which I found 
myself skipping up the hill-side with 
an agility which, considering my 
previous blown state, was quite sur- 

rising. However, he was too much 

one to be able to follow up the im- 

ression. I looked over my shoul- 

er, saw him walking off in the old 
direction, and immediately took up 
the pursuit again. He got slower 
and slower, and at length, after tra- 
versing the whole length of the 
valley, was driven into the little dry 
stony bed of ariver. I had halted 
to load, and running up to the spot 
I found the whole pack of Tahkoors 
in high excitement, with bended 
bows, lining the near side of the 
nulla or channel. I pushed on in 
front of them, and saw the bear 
near the far side, taking wind before 
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ascending the steep bank. I gave 
him a ball within twenty yards dis- 
tance; he walked heavily a few 
steps, and then fell for the last time, 
close under the bank. The natives 
would not come near so long as he 
had a spark of life in him, but as 
soon as I had put him beyond all 
chance of resuscitation, by sending 
a ball into his head, they rushed in 
like a pack of hounds into a fox, 
and assailed him with sticks and 
stones; each man flying past him at 
speed, taking a fierce con en pas- 
sant, with a grunt of hatred and 
exultation, just as if the beast were 
alive, and Pi were engaged in a 
desperate combat with him, and 
needed all their agility to escape his 
clutches. I had some difficulty in 
preventing them from pounding him 
to pieces, and in inducing them to 
moderate their transports of valour, 
andskinhim. He was a large old 
male bear, and was regularly riddled 
with balls, besides an arrow wound in 
thehead, inflicted byanative. He did 
not die quite unrevenged, as he had 

reviously succeeded in ‘ eating’ a 
Coa as the natives said; a cala- 
mity which was not quite so severe 
as might be imagined, seeing that 
the eaten individual came that even- 
ing to our camp to ask for brandy. 

This species of bear is perfectly 
different from that found in Europe: 
it is, I believe, the Ursus labiatus, 
or Ours jongleur, of Cuvier, the 
latter name being, I suppose, de- 
rived from the fact of its being com- 
monly led about as a show by the 
Indian jugglers. It used once to 
be shown in English menageries 
under the name of ‘sloth bear.’ 
The title of ‘ sloth’ ae to some 
peculiarity in its teeth, which for- 
merly led to its being classed 
amongst the sloths, and not to any 
moral or physical quality entitling it 
to such a name. Indeed, nobody 
who ever stood a charge from 
one would think of accusing it of 
‘sloth.’ It is an animal of consider- 
able courage, and sometimes attacks 
savagely. I shall not forget in a 
hurry the first occasion on which I 
received this mark of attention. 

We were camped at Koosoor, a 
village on the Ghauts, when we re- 
ceived intelligence of a ‘ butché- 
walee,’ i.e., a she-bear with cubs, 
and immediately started in pursuit. 
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The scene of action was a narrow 
path or track running along the face 
of the Ghaut overhanging the Con- 
ean; to our left rose a scarp of 
rugged black rock, in many places 
overhanging the path; to our right 
the mountain side went down in a 
fall which, if it was not perpendicu- 
lar, was not very far from it. Be- 
neath us a deep ravine ran to our 
rear into the angle formed by the 
intersection of the face of the cliff 
we were standing on with that of 
another cliff projecting forwards into 
the Concan. The bear was said to 
be lying on this path, under an over- 
hanging point of thescarp. The shi- 
karries’ plan was to drive her down 
upon us, and me accordingly 
pointed out to us what they consi- 
dered a good post for us to take ; 
but I, being anxious for ‘ first blood,’ 
pushed on ahead; my companion 
pushed on ahead of me again ; 
followed him up, and it ended in our 
retting very near to her den, which, 
Enoom, was concealed from us by 
a jutting shoulder of rock, round 
which the path wound. If we had 
exerted our ingenuity to find a bad 
— we could not have done much 


setter; for the projecting rock cut 
off all further view, ts gave the 
bear the best chance in the world 
for advancing under its cover, and 
then making a sudden dash at us, 
with the least possible exposure to 


our fire. Immediately under the 
point where we stood the fall to our 
right hand was for a short distance 
moderately sloping, fringed with 
bushes, and bearing one small tree, 
in which my companion, like a wise 
man, instantly ensconced himself, 
thereby gaining the double advan- 
tage of being able in some degree 
to see round the corner, and of being 
out of the beast’s way. I stood 
right in her — to the great dis- 
ust of my shikarry, who thought 
ong shots by far the pleasantest 
way of fighting, but who, in the 
execution of his duty, was bound to 
stand close behind me with the spare 
guns. For some time we waited in 
a dead silence; then rose the yells 
of the beaters, strangely cdeool 
back from the projecting moun- 
tain side in our rear and the deep 
ravine beneath, out of which the 
seemed to come surging and whirl. 
ing in strange tumult, so loud that 
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I could scarcely help believing that 
there really were men yelling. 

I had before this been in at 
the death of several bears, but had 
never seen one charge, and conse- 
quently had no very clear idea of its 
style of executing this performance, 
beyond an idea which I had picked 
up from books and pictures, that on 
approaching within a moderate gun- 
a it would rear itself on its hind 
legs, and waddle up to me after the 
fashion of a tipsy man, with the in- 
tention of ‘ hugging,’ thereby giving 
me every leisure and convenience 
for taking a cool shot. Fortunately, 
I was not so persuaded of this fact 
as to neglect to cock all barrels, and 
to keep my finger on the trigger of 
my rifle, and my eyes rather anxi- 
ously fixed on the turn of the path. 
Suddenly my companion fired, and 
I heard two savage grunts round 
the corner; still, for a second or 
two—two very long, unpleasant se- 
conds—I saw nothing. All at once 
my shikarry, in no end of a fright, 
sang out, ‘ Mar, mar, sahib!’ ‘ Fire, 
fire, sir!’—and a great bear dashed 
on to the path at a hard gallop, 
grunting furiously. She came so 
suddenly, and charged so savagely, 
that I had barely time to fire my 
rifle and fling it down before she 
was close on me; another spring or 
two would have brought her to 
close quarters, when I snatched my 
second gun from my shikarry, and 
took a regular snap shot at her 
head. One does not very clearly 
know how things happen on such 
occasions, but I do not believe that 
ITeven had the butt of the gun to 
my shoulder, but just threw it out 
like a great horse-pistol and fired ; 
and at the same time making a step 
sideways, to carry me clear of her 
charge, I lost my footing, and went 
scrambling and tumbling into the 
bushes which fringed the lower side 
of the path. In the midst of my 
downfall, however, I just cast a 
glance at the bear; saw her, on re- 
ceiving the shot, contract herself 
convulsively into a ball, and, with 
loud grunts, go rolling head over 
heels down the slope, bounding from 
one projection to another like a 
great bundle of dirty clothes, till 
she went clean out of sight. My 
next glance was at my shikarry, who 
had preceded me in the tumble into 
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the bushes. I caught a glimpse 
of his face before the delightful ex- 
pression had worn off—his great 
vavernous mouth wide open in huge 
horror, the long bristles of his 
moustache standing straight on end, 
and his little eyes nearly starting 
out of his head—he looked like 
the frightful hairy Jack-in-a-box, all 
mouth, teeth, and bristles, that they 
sometimes sell in London toy-shops. 
We lost no time in getting into the 
ravine below to ascertain the fate 
of the bear, and found her quite 
dead, just where she had fallen, with 
her upper jaw smashed by the 
concussion. Both my bullets had 
struck: the first had been too low, 
had raked her along the belly, and 
lodged under the skin; the se- 
cond had entered behind the head, 
and gone completely through the 
neck, coming out at the throat. 
She had two cubs, they said; one 
we caught, a little savage beast, 
about as big as a terrier dog, who 
made the forest echo again with 
squalls that would have beaten out 
of sight the united screams of all 
the parrots in the Zoological Gar- 
dens. 

I confess that, on this occasion, I 
was not very far from being, as the 
natives assured me, ‘ eaten;’ and it 
was not the only time when I 
escaped more by good luck than 
— management; but, neverthe- 
a, I believe that of all big and 
savage game, a bear is the one which 
van be encountered with the most 
safety, and which requires the least 
amount of good shooting on the 
part of the hunter; that is, if he 
can only make sure of his own cool- 
ness and steadiness; if he cannot do 
that, he had better stay at home, or 
at any rate never trust himself out 
ofa tree. Some animals are so hard 
to kill that a ball, unless adminis- 
tered with the utmost exactness, 
produces for the time being no ef- 
fect ; and they are, at the same time, 
so swift in pace and crushing in 
weight and size, that few men would 
have the nerve to let them charge 
up within the very short distance at 
which alone a bad shot could, with 
any certainty, reckon upon putting 
his ball where he wanted. With a 
bear this is not the case; in his 
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hinder end he would carry off the 
fire of a battalion, and seem rather 
the better for it, which is one reason 
why a ‘stern chase’ after a bear is 
of even more than the proverbial 
length ; but a ball anywhere in the 
neck or chest floors him at once; 
and though his charge is as savage 
as that of a bull-dog, neither his 
speed nor size are such as to pre- 
vent the hunter from letting him 
come within a few yards of the 
muzzle before giving the last shot. 
If he should fail in that, and still 
come out of the scrape unhurt, he 
may consider himself a very clever 
or a very lucky fellow. 

I once failed in bringing down a 
charging bear at close quarters, and 
escaped untouched; partly, I ima- 
gine, because the bear, although not 
dropped by the shot, felt himself se- 
verely hit and his strength failing ; 
partly from sheer good luck. We 
were in pursuit of a bear in a large 
thickly wooded valley, hemmed in 
by mountain sides and hill-tops, and 
were posted so as to command two 
passes, which, at about a gun-shot 
distance from each other, formed the 
only means of egress from one end 
of the valley. We had been com- 
pelled to choose our own posts, for 
our shikarries were down in the 
valley with the beaters, and our chief 
guide, the village patel,* a most un- 
warlike character, who used to amuse 
us by shaking from head to foot as 
if in an ague-fit whenever he got 
within hail of a bear, had shown 
himself utterly inefficient. For some 
time we watched the operations of 
the natives below, and at length had 
the pleasure of seeing the bear get 
up just out of shot, in rear of the 
line of beaters, out of a piece of 
jungle which they had beaten care- 
lessly, and quietly walk off to the far 
end of the valley, where there was 
another pass. My companion, who 
had with him several village guides, 
bolted off in pursuit. I, although 
not arifle-shot off, was _— b 
a deep narrow ravine choked with 
dry prickly bushes, which detained 
me so long that before I could get 
clear of it he was out of sight. M 
gun-carriers were, unfortunately, a 
men whom I had brought with me 
from cantonments, and were conse- 





* The head man of a village. 
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quently as little acquainted with the 
jungle as myself, so that I had no- 
thing left but to follow at a venture 
in the direction the bear had taken, 
choosing what bore the greatest re- 
semblance to a path, and keeping a 
course along the steep hill-sides 
which bounded the valley, half way 
between top and bottom. 

My path, as jungle paths taken at 
random usually do, soon vanished, and 
left me climbing amongst rocks and 
thorns to such a disagreeable extent 
that I gave up the pursuit as hope- 
less, and struck down for the bottom 
of the valle y, hoping to get on better 
ground. = this I was grievously 
disappointed ; the deeper I plunged 
into the jungle the thicker and more 
impassable I found it; and after 
making my way with much labour 
and pains over a considerable tract 
of ground in pursuit of the cries of 
the beaters, which began to grow 
fainter and fainter in the distance, I 
came to a regular stand-still in front 
of a thorny thicket, which seemed 
effectually to stop further progress. 
Iwas at my wits’ end, and being 
quite sick of following the deceitful 
jungle paths, which, made, as I ima- 
gine, by wild beasts, seemed to have 
an especial talent for going round 
and round, and leading nowhere ex- 
cept into a thick bush, I quietly sat 
down, and set my gun-carriers to 
holla for assistance to the look-outs 

erched on the hill-tops. They 
1eard us, and in the obliging manner 
veculiar to the gentle Hindoo, hol- 
aed in return, but not a step did 
they move towards us; and finally, 
as the bear pursued his course, they 
walked off in the same direction, 
leaving us to take care of ourselves. 
By this time the cries of the beaters 
had sunk into silence, and I, in an 
awful state of mind, hot, dirty, 
scratched, and almost visibly smok- 
ing with mingled heat and wrath, 
began to think of laboriously cutting 
my way up to a hill-top, and thence 
striking for the tents. As a last 
effort, however, to rejoin the hunt, 
Iwentviciously at the thorny thicket, 
knife in hand, and succeeded in 
cutting and tearing my way through, 
and reaching the bottom or centre 
ofthe valley. Here I found a small 
path which I followed at random, 
till by good luck I stumbled on an 
old solitary native, herding buffaloes. 
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I immediately pressed him into my 
service, and under his guidance suc- 
ceeded in reaching the spot where 
the pursuit had come to a check, 
and my companion, perched on a 
rock overhanging one of the little 
tributary ravines which dinted the 
upper part of the mountain sides, 
was ilansmatinns the bear. 

Before long the beast was dis- 
lodged, and, as he was scuttling off 
for the bottom of the valley, wounded 
by a rifle-shot, I gave chase at full 
speed, and, preceded by a villager 
and followed by my gun-carriers, 
went tearing, itinkee and diving 
through the jungle with such effect, 
that on reaching a little narrow 
path which, hemmed in and dark- 
ened by the thick, dry overarch- 
ing jungle, traversed the mountain 
side not far from its base, I found 
that I had outstripped the game, 
and got below him. As Iran along 
the path, I could, by the crashing 
of the bushes in the jungle above 
me, trace the bear’s course, which, 
although not very far from parallel 
with mine, was such as to bring him 
every moment nearer and nearer. I 
fully expected to come into collision 
with him, and was not disappointed ; 
aloud crash close at oe and a 
horrid yell from the natives, of ‘ Ba, 
ba, ba, ba, ba! Ahla, Ahla!’—and 
before the niggers had time to make 
a good bolt of it, he was in the midst 
of us, jumping, grunting, and roar- 
ing, and looking in that gloomy, 
overshadowed path, amongst the 
crashing bushes, like a small hippo- 
yotamus. My guide, who had been 
loading the way, dashed by me in 
full flight, bringing the bear’s charge 
on me. I fired one barrel with the 
best aim I could get; I cannot say 
whether I hit him, but he came on 
as viciously as ever; I shoved the 
muzzle of the gun at him, and again 
the blaze of the powder lighted up 
the dark path, and for the moment 
hid him in the glare. Under cover 
of the smoke I made a dash at the 
jungle on the upper side of the path, 
and was immediately pulled up short 
by the wall of dense bushes; the 
bear, apparently stunned and con- 
founded y the last shot, was jump- 
ing and roaring in the path just be- 
neath me. If he had cast his eyes 
up hill instead of down, he would 
have had nothing to do but to pick 
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me out of the bush, and take his re- 
venge ; fortunately, all he saw was 
the downward slope clear of enemies, 
and with a furious plunge down he 
went, crashing into the thick under- 
wood, and vanished from sight. I 
hastily collected my scattered flock 
of followers, who had carefully car- 
ried themselves and the guns out of 
the battle, and made for the bottom 
of the valley. By this time the 
beaters began to close up from all 
quarters, and to appear ip little 
parties in Indian file, threading at a 
trot the narrow jungle paths, flock- 
ing in all haste to the scene of action. 
A shikarry amongst them hollaed 
to me that the bear had fallen in a 
dry rocky nulla down in the bottom 
of the valley. I pushed on into it, 
and for a few moments followed its 
course without catching sight of 
him. He didnot, however, leave me 
long in doubt, for he no sooner saw 
me than he picked himself up, and, 
with his muzzle all bloody and his 
tongue out, evidently feeble and des- 
peeer hard hit, but savage to the 
ast, came up to the charge at a slow 
canter, with the greatest determina- 
tion. I took steady aim, and knocked 
him over; he rose again as if to 
charge, but before he could get under 
weigh, I hit him again, and down he 
went, struggling in death. I got 
another gun from the natives, who, 
as usual, were dancing about at a 
prudent distance on the borders of 
the skirmish, and putting it close 
to his head, finished him, just as my 
companion, who had been by some 
accident thrown out in the chase, 
came up. We were both greatly 
amused at the speed and ingenuity 
with which the shikarry, a decided 
‘enemy to strife,’ and his long- 
legged lanky son, a still more pro- 
mising member of the Peace Society, 
contrived to show up the instant 
that the bear was floored. I do not 
mean to aceuse the race of profes- 
sional shikarries in general of this 
little weakness, but certainly these 
two, not only on this, but on many 
occasions, showed a curious precision 
in making their appearance just as 
the last breath left a beast, and not 
one moment before. 

I once, and only once, saw a bear 
show decided want of ‘ pluck ;’ once, 
too, though I did not actually see 
it, I knew beyond all doubt of a 
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wounded bear, in the very act of 
closing with a hunter, being turned 
by a dig on the snout from the 
muzzle of the gun. The first in- 
stance was a most clear case of faint- 
heartedness. I and an army of 
beaters had beleaguered a small 
patch of forest, in which two bears 
were lying. One of them was dis- 
lode just in front of me, and seeing 
me in his path, stood and gazed for 
a moment, as a bear usually does, 
and then, breaking into a canter, 
came down at the pas de charge in 
the most valiant way in the world. 
There happened at the moment to 
be a good many scattered beaters 
about, and I was just in the act of 
calling to them to clear the way and 
let him come on, when, to my amaze- 
ment, the brute pulled short up in his 
charge, began ramping and jump- 
ing and roaring at us, with much 
the air of a bullying, cowardly dog, 
who barks and jumps without any 
intention of really attacking, and 
then quietly turning tail, trundled 
back by the way he came. I was 
so much taken aback by this per- 
formance that I had not the wit to 
fire till he had got his croupe well 
turned towards me; I then sent a 
volley after him, which may have 
nettled, but certainly did not stop 
him; and he not only had the 
baseness to run away, but further, 
to save his life and get clear off by 
so doing. 

Most people, I think, who are un- 
accustomed to jungle shooting, fall 
into the mistake of ascertaining from 
the reports, true or false, of others, 
an animal’s general character as to 
ferocity or the reverse, and then 
take for granted that he will act 
accordingly ; if they hear that such 
a beast is savage and dangerous, 
they consider it a settled thing that 
they certainly must and will be 
charged by the first one they come 
across; and when they find that 
this is not the case, they proceed to 
hold him in contempt. I suspect 
that the real state of the case with 
most wild beasts is pretty much the 
same; you will probably hunt them 
nine times without seeing a charge, 
or the ghost of one; accident, fatigue, 
or wounds, will prevent the game 
from having the chance or wish to 
attack, and he will die with no more 
danger to yourself than if he had 
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been a snipe; not half so much, in- 
deed, for if you paddle about in the 
mud after snipes under an Indian 
sun, you run the risk of a fever 
worse than all the wild beasts in the 
Deccan put together. But let no 
man grow ‘bumptious’ on the 
strength of his good luck, for he may 
safely count upon getting a charge 
the tenth time he tries it; and per- 
haps may find it more hot and heavy 
than agreeable. 

Every one going out bear-shoot- 
a the first time would do well 
to have some old hand with him ; for 
no man, let him have as much con- 
fidence as he pleases in his own 
nerve, can tell certainly, until he has 
tried, how much coolness and pre- 
sence of mind he can count on Jhon 
he is for the first time brought to 
close quarters with a dangerous 
beast. Few people, till they are 
used to it, can put up a snipe or a 
partridge without feeling nervous, 
and putting up a bear is worse. The 
first time that I ever got within shot 
of one (it was, I think, the first piece 
of ‘big game’ I ever fired upon), I 
must confess that my finger pulled 
the trigger without in the slightest 
degree waiting for my consent to 
the transaction, and long before I 
had got the sight of the rifle to bear 
on the animal; and the ball went 
flying to the heavens, endangering 
nothing very particularly except a 
sporting old lady of colour, who had 
climbed into a tree-top to see the 
fun and be out of harm’s way. Ifthe 
bear had been at the moment charg- 
ing, which he wasn’t, I might have 
come by theworst of that little affair. 

Everybody, indeed, whether ‘grif- 
fin’ or old hand, is the better for 
a companion in the jungle. If he 
can take care of himself with the 
bears, he still wants some one to 
keep off the blue devils, which are 

articularly apt to be rampant in the 
eep rome and are the greatest 
drawbacks to a solitary expedition. 
Ihave found myself, about night- 
fall, camped in some solitary little 
opening in the jungle, all around 
growing dusky and dim, the sur- 
rounding forest gloomier at every 
instant, the depressing silence 
scarcely relieved by the dull snort 
and stamp of the picketted horse, 
or the outlandish speech of a native 
servant or a Maratha villager, heard 
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through the tent walls; to crown 
all, perhaps, the dinner not ready, 
and not likely to be; and I have 
wondered what the deuce brought 
me into such a place, and felt quite 
ready to give up all bears, bisons, 
and jungles, for life, provided I 
could only get within hail of a Chris- 
tian man. And even in full noon, 
to sit and gaze on one of those deep, 
silent valleys, with the sun-light 
flooding the green tree-tops that far 
away beneath you carpet its bottom, 
with its wooded sides rising on all 
hands against the brilliant blue sky, 
and the large brown vultures high 
over head, diminished to black 
specks in the heavens, wheeling 
smoothly and solemnly; there is 
something in this which always gives 
me a melancholy feeling. Why, I 
cannot say ; perhaps simply because 
it gives strongly the impression that 
one is far away in a foreign land ; or 
perhaps it looks so calm, still, and 
everlasting, so little troubled b 
man and so little concerned with 
him, that it gives a lonely feeling of 
being where one has no concern and 
no connexion; a feeling that, as 
those trees have stood for centuries 
in the sunshine, undisturbed and 
unaltered by all that man may have 
felt and done, so they will stand for 
centuries to come, when oneself 
shall have passed away, and in pass- 
ing have produced less impression 
on that silent valley, or on any 
earthly creature contained within it, 
than the fall of a dead branch might 
have done. 

Another thing is strongly to be 
recommended to any man going 
bear-shooting—to avoid claret and 
lazy living as much as convenient 
for some time previously. I remem- 
ber myself and a companion falling 
into this snare most notably. From 
a course of mess-dinners and perfect 
inactivity in cantonments, we started 
off on a hunting expedition, and, I 
think, the very next day were grati- 
fied by a stern chase after a couple 
of bears. Though pretty sharp while 
it lasted, it was nothing in compari- 
son with what I have both before and 
since done, when in wind, without 
any inconvenience; but on this oc- 
casion I got into a pickle such as I 
never wish to be in again. I felt as 
though my lungs and heart were 
going to sink down into my stomach, 
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preparatory to being vomited up 
again; my hand shook; my legs 
wouldn’t go; and even water, in- 
stead of relieving, seemed only to 
increase the feeling of sickness. A 
dozen times I lay down in despair 
on the hill side, and vowed that I 
would not move astep farther; and 
then, fancying that I was recovered, 
made the attempt, and after a dozen 
steps, found myself worse than be- 
fore. As for my companion, lying 
flat on his back, he vowed solemnly 
that nothing should ever induce 
him to go bear-hunting again. In 
vain did the beaters entreat us to 
run a little more: we were deaf to 
all. The bears were close at hand, 
said they—just round the corner. 
Oh, if the Sahibs would only run! 
The Sahibs’ answer to this appeal 
was too disrespectful, both to bears 
and beaters, to be recorded. 

T have several times observed that 
there are two stages of fatigue inci- 
dent to jungle hunting. The worst 
is the horrid one just described. 
Once get into that, and I do not 
know any remedy but to lie flat on 
your ak. and trust to Providence 
and patience to pull you through 
sooner or later. The other is no- 
thing more than what every man 
who follows a bear must make up 
his mind to; to feel hot, tired, and 
broken-winded to any extent; to 
dissolve externally like a tallow- 
candle before the fire; to burn in- 
ternally like a furnace; and, be- 
tween heat and steam, to be half 
stifled. This is not pleasant, but 
still water will quench, and a few 
moments’ rest, with your back 
turned to the hill, and your mouth 
and nostrils open to swallow down 
the cool breeze that wafts in your 
face like a breath from the gates of 
pane. will mend broken wind; 

eyond this stage a man in good 
training seldom gets: and whoso- 
ever shall object to such a moderate 
feeling of lassitude has no business 
on the trail of an ‘ Aswul’ on a Ma- 
ratha hill-side. 

But in spite of heat, thirst, and 
fatigue, bear-hunting on the Ghauts 
is no bad sport. Indeed, ‘shikar,’ 
or big-game shooting in general, is 
one of the few things which go to 
make life in an Indian cantonment 
tolerable. I am not one of those 
who abuse India, who turn up their 
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noses at the whole country and at 
everything in it, and declare it to be 
devoid of interest from Cape Co- 
morin to the Himalayas. On the 
contrary, I think that a man with 
time and money at command, more 
especially a sportsman, could find 
few countries better worth travel- 
ling. But when one is planted in 
the midst of a great, stony, sun- 
burnt plain, with the prospect of 
remaining there for the next twent 
years, the case becomes rather dif- 
ferent. Causes of excitement or 
motives for exertion are not plen- 
tiful in Indian cantonments; nine 
men out of ten give up the search 
for them, and resign themselves to 
endure life and get it over as best 
they can. They fall into the belief 
that the end of life is to keep the 
house cool and to do nothing; ac- 
quire the habit of ingeniously evad- 
ing the least expenditure of vigour ; 
look forward to nothing beyond the 
mess-dinner; think field-days quite 
an unjustifiable infliction, and set 
up cunning theories that a regiment 
does much better without them; 
grow short-winded, bilious, and 
nervous; pick their horses for their 
sasiness, have a growing aversion to 
ride over a two-foot ditch, keep 
carefully out of the sun, and in fact 
begin to ‘ take care of themselves’— 
in other words, become pretty nearly 
useless for any purpose that a man 
could ever have been meant to be 
put to, unless we may suppose that 
man’s mission upon earth was to 
have a diseased liver and to be per- 
petually taking pills to cure it. I 
know of no salvation except in hunt- 
ing expeditions, administered at ju- 
dicious intervals. When bile and 
nervousness become too intolerable ; 
when you feel yourself too shaky 
and cross and yellow-faced for any- 
thing ; get leave of absence, and ride 
into the jungle. A good burst after 
a bear clears off a year’s bile 
in twenty minutes, and a roaring 
charge, that leaves you in doubt 
whether you are standing on your 
head or your heels, frightens out all 
the nervousness; and in six weeks 
you may go home quit of both, to 
remain so till the next six months’ 
indolence shall have again inflicted 
them upon you, and again sent you 
out to escape from them on the 
Ghauts. 
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New Foes with an Olv Face. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ YEAST, AND ‘THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY.’ 


CuarTer XIX. 


JEWS AGAINST CHRISTIANS, 


(HE little porter, after having 
carried Arsenius’ message to 
Miriam, had run back in search of 
Philammon and his foster-father ; 
and not finding them, had spent the 
evening in such frantic rushings to 
and fro, as produced great doubts of 
his sanity among the people of the 
quarter. At last hunger sent him 
home to supper; at which meal he 
tried to find vent for his excited 
feelings in his favourite employ- 
ment of beating his wife. Whereon 
Miriam’s two Syrian slave-girls, 
attracted by her screams, came to 
the rescue, threw a pail of water over 
him, and turned him out of doors. 
He, nothing discomfited, likened 
himself smilingly to Socrates con- 
quered by Xantippe, and, philoso- 
ae yielding to circumstances, 
nopped about like a tame magpie for 
a couple of hours at the entrance of 
the alley, pouring forth a stream of 
light raillery on the passers by, 
which several times endangered his 
personal safety ; till at last Philam- 
mon, hurrying breathlessly home, 
rushed into his arms. 

‘Hush! Hither with me!- Your 
star still prospers. She calls for 
you.’ 

* Who ?” 

‘Miriam herself. Be secret as 
the grave. You she will see and 
speak with. The message of Ar- 
senius she rejected in language 
which it is unnecessary for philo- 
sophic lips to repeat. Come; but 
give her good words—as are fit to 
an enchantress who can stay the 
stars in their courses, and command 
the spirits of the third heaven.’ 

Philammon hurried home with 
Eudemon. Little cared he now for 
Hypatia’s warning against Miriam. 
... + Was he not in search of a 
sister P 

‘So, you wretch, you are back 
again,’ cried one of the girls, as they 
knocked at the outer door of Mi- 
riam’s apartments. ‘ What do you 


mean by bringing young men here 
at this time of night?” 

‘ Better go down, and beg pardon 
of that poor wife of yours. She has 
been weeping and praying for you 
to her crucifix all the evening, you 
ungrateful little ape!’ 

* Female superstitions—but I for- 
give her. .... Peace, barbarian 
women! I bring this youthful phi- 
losopher hither by your mistress’ 
own appointment.’ 

‘He must wait, then, in the ante- 
room. There is a gentleman with 
my mistress at present.’ 

So Philammon waited in a dark, 
dingy ante-room, luxuriously fur- 
nished with faded tapestry, and di- 
vans which lined the walls, and fretted 
and fidgetted, while the two girls 
watched him over their embroidery 
out of the corners of their eyes, and 
agreed that he was a very stupid 
person for showing no inclination to 
return their languishing glances. 

In the meanwhile, Miriam, with- 
in, was listening, with a smile of 
grim delight, to a swarthy and 
weather-beaten young Jew. 

*I knew, mother in Israel, that 
all depended on my pace, and night 
and day I rode from Ostia toward 
Tarentum; but the messenger of the 
uncircumcised was better mounted 
than I; I therefore bribed a certain 
slave to lame his horse, and I passed 
him by a whole stage on the second 
day. Nevertheless, by night the 
Philistine had caught me up again 
—the evil angels helping him; and 
my soul was mad within me.’ 

‘And what then, Jonadab Bar- 
Zebudah ” 

‘I bethought me of Ehud, and of 
Joab also, when he was pursued 
by Asahel, and considered much of 
the lawfulness of the deed, not being 
a man of blood. Nevertheless, we 
were together in the darkness, and 
I smote him.’ 

Miriam clapped her hands. 

‘Then putting on his clothes, and 
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taking his letters and credentials, as 
was but reasonable, I passed myself 
off for the messenger of the Em- 
peror, and so rode the rest of that 
journey atthe expense of the heathen; 
and I hereby return you the balance 
saved.’ 

*‘ Never mind the balance. Keep 
it, thou worthy son of Jacob. What 
next ?” 

‘When I came to Tarentum, I 
sailed in the galley which I had 
chartered from certain sea-robbers. 
Valiant men they were, neverthe- 
less, and kept true faith with me. 
For when we had come half way, 
rowing with all our might, behold 
another galley coming in our wake 
and about to pass us by, which I 
knew for an Alexandrian, and the 
Captain also, who assured me that 
she had come from hence to Brundu- 
sium with letters from Orestes.’ 

* Well?’ 

‘It seemed to me both base to be 
passed, and more base to lose all the 
expense wherewith you and our 
elders had charged themselves ; so 
I took counsel with the man of 
blood, offering him over and above 
our bargain, two hundred gold- 
pieces of my own, which please 
pay to my account with Rabbi 

zekiel, who lives by the Water- 
gate in Pelusium. Then the pirates, 
taking counsel, agreed to run down 
the enemy; for our galley was a 
sharp-beaked Liburnian, while theirs 
was only a light messenger trireme. 

‘ And you did it?” 

‘ Else had I not been here. They 
were delivered into our hands, so 
that we struck them full in mid- 
length, and they sank like Pharaoh 
and his host.’ 

‘So perish all the enemies of the 
nation!’ cried Miriam. ‘And now 
it is impossible, you say, for fresh 
news to arrive for these ten days ?” 

‘Impossible, the Captain assured 
me, owing to the rising of the wind, 
and the signs of southerly storm.’ 

‘Here, take this letter for the 
Chief Rabbi, and the blessing of a 
mother in Israel. Thou hast played 
the man for thy people; and thou 
shalt go to the grave full of years 
and honours, with men-servants and 
maidservants, gold and silver, chil- 
dren and children’s children, with 
thy foot on the necks of heathens, 
and the blessing of Abraham, Isaac, 
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and Jacob, and eat of the goose 
which is fattening in the desert, 
and the Leviathan which lieth in the 
great sea, to be meat for all true 
Israelites at the last day.’ 

And the Jew turned and went 
out, perhaps, in his simple fanati- 
cism, the happiest man in Egypt 
at that moment. 

He passed out through the ante- 
chamber, leering at the slave-girls, 
and scowling at Philammon; and 
the youth was ushered into the pre- 
sence of Miriam. 

She sat, coiled up like a snake, on 
a divan, writing busily in a tablet 
on her knees, whileupon the cushions 
beside her glittered splendid jewels, 
which she had been fingering over 
as a child might its toys. She did 
not look up for a few minutes; and 
Philammon could not help, in spite 
of his impatience, looking round the 
little room, and contrasting its dirty 
splendour, and heavy odour of wine, 
and food, and perfumes, with the 
sunny grace and cleanliness of 
Greek houses. Against the walls 
stood presses and chests fretted with 
fantastic Oriental carving; illumi- 
nated rolls of parchment lay in heaps 
in a corner; a lamp of strange form 
hung from the ceiling, and shed a 
dim and lurid light upon an object 
which chilled the youth’s blood for 
a moment—a bracket against the 
wall, on which, in a plate of gold, 
engraven with mystic signs, stood 
the mummy of an infant’s head; 
one of those teraphim, from which, 
as Philammon knew, the sorcerers 
of the East professed to evoke ora- 
cular responses. 

At last, she looked up, and spoke 
in a shrill, harsh voice. 

‘Well, my pretty boy, and what 
do you want with the poor old 
proscribed Jewess? Have you 
coveted yet any of the pretty things 
which she has had the wit to make 
her slave-demons save from the 
Christian robbers ?” 

Philammon’s tale was soon told. 
The old woman listened, watching 
him intently with her burning eye ; 
and then answered, slowly— 

‘Well, and what if you are a 
slave ?” 

‘Am TI one, then? Am I?’ 

‘Of course you are. Arsenius 
spoke truth. I saw him buy you at 
Ravenna, just fifteen years ago. 
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bought your sister at the same time. 
She is two-and-twenty now. You 
were four years younger than her, I 
should say.’ 

‘Oh heavens! and you know my 
sister still,—is she Pelagia ?” 

‘You were a pretty boy,’ went 
on the hag, apparently not hearing 
him. ‘If I had thought you were 
going to grow up as beautiful and 
as clever you are, I would have 
bought you myself. The Goths 
were just marching, and Arse- 
nius gave only eighteen gold 
pieces for you—or twenty —I 
am growing old, and forget every- 
thing, I think. But there would 
have been the expense of your educa- 
tion, and your sister cost me in 
training—oh what sums! Not that 
she was not worth the money—no, 
no, the darling!’ 

‘And you know where she is? 
Oh tell me—in the name of mercy, 
tell me!’ 

‘Why, then ?’ 

‘Why, then? Have you not the 
heart of ahuman being in you? Is 
she not my sister ? 

‘Well! You have done very 
well for fifteen years without your 
sister—why can you not do as well 
now? You don't recollect her— 
you don’t love her.’ 

‘Not love her? I would die for 
her—die for you, if you will but 
help me to see her!’ 

Vou would, would you? And 
if I brought you to her, what then? 
She is happy enough now, and rich 
enough. Could you make her hap- 
pier or richer ?” 

‘Can youask? I must—I will— 
reclaim her from this infamy.’ 

‘Ah ha! sir monk! I expected 
as much. I know, none knows bet- 
ter, what those fine words mean. 
The burnt child dreads the fire, but 
the burnt old woman quenches it, 
you will find. Now listen. I do 
not say that you shall not see her— 
I do not say that Pelagia herself is 
not the woman whom you seek— 
but—you are in my power. Don’t 
frown and pout. I can deliver you 
as a slave to Arsenius when I choose. 
One word from me to Orestes, and 
you are in fetters as a fugitive.’ 

‘I will escape!’ cried he, fiercely. 

‘Escape me?’ She laughed, 

ointing to the teraph. ‘ Me, who, 
if you fled beyond Kaf, or dived to 
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the depths of the ocean, could make 
these dead lips confess where you 
were, and command demons to bear 
you back to me on their wings! 

scape me! Better to obey me, 
and see your sister.’ 

Philammon shuddered, and sub- 
mitted. The spell of the woman’s 
eye, the terror of her words, which 
he half believed, and the agony of 
longing, conquered him, and he 
gasped out— 

fi will obey you—only—only—’ 

‘Only you are not quite a man 
yet, but half a monk still, eh? I 
must know that before I help you, 
my pretty boy. Are you a monk 
still, or a man ?’ 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘ Ah, ha, ha!’ laughed she, shrilly. 
‘And these Christian dogs don’t 
know what a man means? Are you 
a monk, then? leaving the man 
alone, as above your understanding.’ 

‘I—I am a student of philosophy.’ 

* But no man?” 

‘I am a man, I suppose.’ 

‘I don’t; if you had been, you 
would have been making love like a 
man to that heathen woman many a 
month ago.’ 

*I—to her?” 

‘Yes, I—to her!’ said Miriam, 
coarsely imiating his tone of 
shocked humility. ‘I, the poor 
penniless boy-scholar, to her, the 
great, rich, wise, worshipped she- 
dhilosopher, who holds the sacred 
lee of the inner shrine of the east 
wind—and just because I am a man, 
and the handsomest man in Alexan- 
dria, and she a woman, and the 
vainest woman in Alexandria, and 
therefore I am stronger than she, 
and can twist her round my finger, 
and bring her to her knees at my 
feet when I like, as soon as I open 
my eyes, and discover that I am a 
man. Eh, boy! Did she ever 
teach you that among her mathema- 
ties and metaphysics, and gods and 
goddesses ?” 

Philammon stood blushing scarlet. 
The sweet poison had entered, and 
every vein glowed with it for the 
first time in his life. Miriam saw 
her advantage. 

‘There, there—don’t be fright- 
ened at your new lesson. After all, 
I liked you from the first moment I 
saw you, and asked the teraph about 
you, and | got an answer—such an 
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answer !—You shall know it some 
day. At all events, it set the poor 
old soft-hearted Jewess on throwing 
away her money. Did you ever 
guess from whom your monthly 
gold piece came ?” 

Philammon started, and Miriam 
burst into loud, shrill laughter. 

‘From Hypatia, I'll warrant! 
From the fair Greek woman, of 
course—vain child that you are— 
never thinking of the poor old 
Jewess.” 

‘And did you? did you?’ gasped 
Philammon. ‘ Have I to thank you, 
then, for that strange generosity ?” 

‘Not to thank me, but to obey 
me; for mind, I can prove your 
debt to me, every obol, and claim it 
if I choose. Butdon’t fear; I wont 
be hard on you, just because you 
are inmy power. I hate every one 
who is not so. Assoon as I have a 
hold on them I begin to love them. 
Old folks, like children, are fond of 
their own playthings.’ 

‘And I am yours, then?’ said 


Philammon fiercely. 
‘You are indeed, my beautiful 
boy,’ answered she, looking up with 


80 insinuating a smile that he could 
not be angry. ‘After all, I know 
how to toss my balls gently—and 
for these forty years I have only 
lived to make young folks happy ; 
so you need not be afraid of the 
poor soft-hearted old woman. Now 
ria saved Orestes’ life yester- 
ay. 
* How did you find out that?’ 

‘I? I know everything. I know 
what the swallows say when they 
pass each other on the wing, and 
what the fishes think of in the sum- 
mer sea.— You, too, will be able to 
goer some day, without the teraph’s 

elp. But in the meantime you must 
enter Orestes’ service. Why ?— What 
are you hesitating about? Do you 
not know that you are high in his 
favour? He will make you secre- 
tary—raise you to be chamberlain 
some day, if you know how tomake 
good use of your fortune.’ 

Philammon stood in astonished 
silence; and at last— 

‘Servant to that man? What 
care I for him or his honours? 
Why do you tantalize me thus? I 
have no wish on earth but to see 
my sister!’ 

‘You will be far more likely to 
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see her if you belong to the court of 
a great oflicer—perhaps more than 
an oflicer—than if you remain a 
penniless monk. Not that I believe 
you. Your only wish on earth, eh? 

Jo you not care, then, ever to see 
the fair Hypatia again ?’ 

‘I? Why should not I see her? 
Am I not her pupil?’ 

‘She will not have pupils much 
longer, my child. If you wish to 
hear her wisdom—and much good 
may it do you—you must go for it 
henceforth somewhat nearer to 
Orestes’ palace than the lecture- 
room is. Ah! you start. Have I 
found you an argument now? No 
—ask no questions. I explain no- 
thing to monks. But take these 
letters ; to-morrow morning at the 
third hour, go to Orestes’ palace, 
and ask for his secretary, Ethan the 
Chaldee. Say boldly that you bring 
important news of state—and then 
follow your star: it is a fairer one 
than you fancy. 
you see no sister.’ 

Philammon felt himself trapped ; 
but, after all, what might not this 
strange woman do for him? It 
seemed, if not his only path, still 
his nearest path to Pelagia; and in 
the meanwhile he was in the hag’s 
power, and he must submit to his 
fate; so he took the letters, and 
went out.’ 

‘And so you think that you are 
going to have her?’ chuckled Mi- 
rium to herself, when Philammon 
went out. ‘To make a penitent of 
her, eh—a nun, or a she hermit; to 
set her to appease your God by 
crawling on all-fours among the 


Go! obey me, or 


. mummies for twenty years, with a 


chain round her neck and a clog at 
her ankle, fancying herself all the 
while the bride of the Nazarene? 
And you think that old Miriam is 
going to give her up to you for that? 
No, no, sir Monk! Better she were 
Follow your dainty 
bait !—follow it, as the donkey does 
the grass which his driver offers 
him, always an inch from his nose. 
‘ . You in my power!—and 
Orestes in my power! 
must negotiate that new loan to- 
morrow, I suppose..... I shall 
never be paid. The dog will ruin 
me, after all! How much is it now P 
Let me see... .. And she began 
fumbling in her escritoire, over 
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bonds and notes of hand. ‘TI shall 
never be paid; bnt power !—to have 
power ! to see those heathen slaves 
and Christian hounds plotting and 
vapouring, and fancying themselves 
the masters of the world, and never 
dreaming that we are pulling the 
strings, and they are our puppets !— 
we, the children of the promises— 
we, the nation—we, the seed of 
Abraham! Poor devils! I could 
almost pity them, as I think of their 
faces when Messiah comes, and they 
find out who were the true lords of 
the world, after all! . . . He must 
be Emperor of the South, though, 
that Orestes; he must, though I 
have to lend him Raphael’s jewels 
to make him so. For cS must marry 
the Greek woman. He shall. She 
hates him, of course. . . . So much 
the deeper revenge for me. And 
she loves that monk. I saw it in 
her eyes there in the garden. So 
much the better for me, too. He 
will dangle willingly enough at 
Orestes’ heels for the sake of being 
near her—poor fool! We will make 
him secretary, or chamberlain. He 
has wit enough for it, they say, or 
for anything. And then, Orestes 
and he shall be the two jaws of my 
pincers, to squeeze what I want out 
of that Greek Jezebel 
And then—then for the 
agate !’ 

Was the end of her speech a 
bathos? Perhaps not; for as she 
spoke the last word, she drew from 
her bosom, where it hung round her 
neck by a chain, a broken talisman, 
exactly similar to the one which she 
coveted so fiercely, and looked at it 
long and lovingly—kissed_it—wept 
over it—spoke to it—fondled it in 
her arms as a mother would a child 
—murmured over it snatches of 
lullabies; and her grim, withered 
features grew softer, purer, grander; 
and rose ennobled, for a moment, to 
their long-lost might-have-been, to 
that personal ideal which every soul 
brings with it into the world, which 
shines, dim and potential, in the face 
of every sleeping babe, before it has 
been scarred, and distorted, and 
encrusted in the long tragedy of 
life. Sorceress she was, pander and 
slave-dealer, steeped to the lips in 
falsehood, ferocity, and avarice ; yet 
that paltry stone brought home to 
her some thought, true, spiritual, 
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impalpable, unmarketable, before 
which all her treasures and all her 
ambition were as worthless in her 
own eyes as they were in the eyes 
of the angels of God. 

But little did Miriam think that at 
the same moment a brawny, clownish 
monk was sitting in Cyril’s private 
chamber, and, indulged with the spe- 
cial honour of a cup of good wine in 
the Patriarch’s very presence, was 
telling to him and Arsenius the fol- 
lowing history ;— 

‘So I, finding that the Jews had 
chartered this pirate ship, went to the 
master thereof, and finding favour 
in his eyes, hired myself to row 
therein, being sure, from what I had 
overheard from the Jews, that she 
was destined to bring the news to 
Alexandria as quickly as possible. 
Therefore, fulfilling the work which 
his holiness had entrusted to my in- 
capacity, I embarked, and rowed 
continually among the rest, and 
being unshilled in such labour, re- 
ceived many curses and stripes in 
the cause of the church—the which 
I trust are laid to my account here- 
after. Moreover, Satan entered 
into me, desiring to slay me, and 
almost tore me asunder, so that I 
vomited much, and loathed all man- 
ner of meat. Nevertheless, I rowed 
on valiantly, being such as I am, 
vomiting continually, till the hea- 
thens were moved with wonder, and 
forbore to beat me, giving me strong 
liquors in pity; wherefore I rowed 
all the more valiantly day and night, 
trusting that by my unworthiness 
the cause of the Catholic Church 
might be in some slight wise 
assisted.’ 

‘ And so it is,’ quoth Cyril. ‘ Why 
do you not sit down, man ?’ 

‘Pardon me,’ quoth the monk, 
with a piteous gesture ; ‘of sitting, 
as of all carnal pleasure, cometh sa- 
tiety at the last.’ 

‘And now,’ said Cyril, ‘ what re- 
ward am I to give you for your good 
service P” 

‘It is reward enough to know that 
I have done good service. Never- 
theless, if the holy Patriarch be so 
inclined without reason, there is an 
ancient Christian, my mother ac- 
cording to the flesh ’ 

‘Come to me to-morrow, and she 
shall be well seen to. And mind— 
look to it, if I make you not a dea- 
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con of the city, when I promote 
Peter.’ 

The monk kissed his superior’s 
hand, and withdrew. Cyril turned 
to Arsenius, betrayed for once into 
geniality by his delight, and smiting 
his thigh— 

‘We have beaten the heathen for 
once, eh?’ And then, in the usual 
artificial tone of an ecclesiastic— 
‘And what would my father re- 
commend in furtherance of the ad- 
vantage so mercifully thrown into 
our hand ?’ 

Arsenius was silent. 

‘I,’ went on Cyril, ‘ should be in- 
clined to announce the news this 
very night, in my sermon. 

rsenius shook his head. 

‘Why not? why not?’ 
Cyril, impatiently. 

‘ Better to keep it secret till others 
tell it. Reserved knowledge is al- 
ways reserved strength; and if the 
man, as I hope he does not, intends 
evil to the church, let him commit 
himself before you use your know- 
ledge against him. True, you may 
have a scruple of conscience as to 
the lawfulness of allowing a sin 
which you might prevent. To me 
it seems that the sin lies in the will 
rather than in the deed, and that 
sometimes—I only say sometimes— 
it may be a means of saving the 
sinner to allow his root of iniquity 
to bear fruit, and fill him with his 
own devices.’ 

‘ Dangerous doctrine, my father.’ 

‘Like all sound doctrine—a sa- 
vour of life or of death, according 
as it is received. I have not said it 
to the multitude, but to a discerning 
brother. And even politically speak- 
ing—let him commit himself, if he 
be really plotting rebellion, and then 
speak, and smite his Babel tower.’ 

‘You think, then, that he does 
not know of Heraclian’s defeat al- 
ready P’ 

‘If he does, he will keep it secret 
from the people ; and our chances of 
turning them suddenly will be nearly 
the same.’ 

‘Good. After all, the existence 
of the Catholic Church depends on 
this struggle, and it is well to be 
wary. Be it so. It is well for me 
that I have you for an adviser.’ 

_ And thus Cyril, usually the most 
impatient and intractable of plotters, 
gave in, as wise men heakk to a 
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wiser man than himself, and made 
up his mind to keep the secret, and 
to command the monk to keep it 
also. 

Philammon, after a sleepless night, 
and a welcome visit to the public 
baths, which the Roman tyranny, 
wiser in its generation than modern 
liberty, provided so liberally for its 
victims, set forth to the Prefect’s 
palace, and gave his message; but 
Orestes, who had been of late asto- 
nishing the Alexandrian public by 
an unwonted display of alacrity, was 
already in the adjoining Basilica. 
Thither the youth was conducted by 
an apparitor, and led up the centre of 
an enormous hall, gorgeous with fres- 
coes and coloured marbles, and sur- 
rounded by aisles and galleries, in 
which the inferior magistrates were 
hearing causes, and doing such jus- 
tice as the complicated technicalities 
of Roman law chose to mete out. 
Through a crowd of anxious loungers 
the youth passed to the apse at the 
upper end, in which the Prefect’s 
throne stood empty, and then turned 
into a side chamber, where he found 
himself alone with the secretary, a 
portly Chaldee eunuch, with a eek 
pale face, small pig’s eyes, and an 
enormous turban. The man of pen 
and paper took the letter, opened it 
with solemn deliberation, and then 
springing to his feet darted out of 
the room in most undignified haste, 
leaving Philammon to wait and 
wonder. In half an hour he re- 
turned, his little eyes grown big 
with some great idea. 

‘Youth! your star is in the as- 
cendant; you are the fortunate 
bearer of fortunate news! His ex- 
cellency himself commands your 
presence.’ And the two went out. 

In another chamber, the door of 
which was guarded by armed men, 
Orestes was walking up and down 
in high excitement, looking some- 
what the worse for the events of the 
past night, and making occasional 
appeals to a gold goblet which stood 
on the table. 

‘Ha! No other than my pre- 
server himself! Boy, I will make 
your fortune. Miriam says that you 
wish to enter my service.’ 

Philammon, not knowing what to 
say, thought the best answer would 
be to bow as low as he could. 

‘Ah, ha! Graceful, but not quite 
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according to etiquette. You will 
soon teach him, eh, Secretary? Now 
to business. Hand me the notes to 
sign and seal. To the Prefect of 
the Stationaries.’ 

‘Here, your Excellency.’ 

*To the Prefect of the Corn- 
market. How many wheat-ships 
have you ordered to be unladed ?’ 

‘Two, your Excellency.’ 

* Well, that will be largess enough 
for the time being. To the De- 
fender of the Plebs— The devil 
break his neck !’ 

‘He may be trusted, most noble ; 
he is bitterly jealous of Cyril's in- 
fluence. And, moreover, he owes 
my insignificance much money. 

‘Good! Now to the notes to the 
Gaol-masters, about the gladiators.’ 
‘ Here, your E xcellency.’ 

‘To Hypatia. No. I will honour 
my bride elect with my own illus- 
trious presence. As I ‘live, here is 
a morning's work for a man with a 
racking headache!’ 

‘Your Excellency has the strength 
of seven. May you live for ever!’ 

And really, Orestes’ power of 
getting through business, when he 
chose, was surprising enough. A 
cold head and a colder heart make 
many things easy. 

But Philammon’s whole soul was 
fixed on those words. ‘His bride 
elect!’ . . . . Was it that Miriam’s 
hints of the day before had raised 
some selfish vision, or was it pity and 
horror at such a fate for her, for his 
idol?—But he past five minutes in a 
dream, from which he was awakened 
by the sound of another and a still 
dearer name. 

* And now, for Pelagia. 
but try.’ 

‘Your Excellency might offend 
the Goth.’ 

‘Curse the Goth! He shall have 
his choice of all the beauties in Alex- 
andria, and be Count of Pentapolis 
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if he likes. But a spectacle I must 
have; and no one but Pelagia can 
dance Venus Anadyomene.’ 

Philammon’s blood rushed to 
his heart, and then back again to 
his brow, as he reeled with horror 
and shame. 

‘ The people will be mad with joy 
to see her on the stage once more. 
Little they thought, the brutes, how 
I was plotting for their amusement, 
even when as drunk as Silenus.’ 

‘Your nobility only lives for the 
good of your slaves.’ 

‘ Here, boy! So fair a lady re- 
quires a fair messenger. You shall 
enter on my service at once, and 
carry this letter to Pelagia. W hy?— 
why do you not come and take it ?” 

“To Pelagia?’ gasped the boy. 
‘In the theatre? Publicly? Venus 
Anadyomene P” 

‘Yes, fool! Were you, too, drunk 
last night after all? 

‘She is my sister!’ 

‘Well—and what of that? Not 
that I believe you, you villain! So!’ 
said Orestes, who comprehended 
the matter in an instant. ‘ Appa- 
ritors !’ 

The door opened, and the guard 
appeared. 

‘Here is a good boy who is in- 
clined to make a fool of himself. 
Keep him out of harm’s way for a 
few days. But don’t hurt him; for, 
after all, he saved my life yesterday, 
when you scoundrels ran away.’ 

And thehapless youth was collared, 
and led down a vaulted passage into 
the guard-room, amid the ene of 
the guard, who seemed only to owe 
him a grudge for his yesterday's 
srowess, and showed great alacrity 
in fitting him with a heavy set of 
irons; which done, he was thrust 
head foremost into a cell of the 
prison, locked in, and left to his 
meditations. 


Cuarter XX. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


‘Burt, fairest Hypatia, conceive 
yourself struck in the face by a great 
stone, several hundred ‘howling 
wretches leaping up at you like wild 
beasts—two minutes more, and you 
are torn limb from limb. What 
would even you do in such a case ?’ 

‘Let them tear me limb from 
limb, and die as I have lived.’ 


*Ah, but—— When it came to 
fact, and death was staring you in 
the face ?’ 

* And why should man fear death?’ 

‘ Ahem! No, not death, of course; 
but the act of dying. That may be, 
surely, under such circumstances, 
to say the least, disagreeable. If 
our ideal, Julian the Great, found a 
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little dissimulation necessary, and 
was even a better Christian than I 
have ever pretended to be, till he 
found himself ablé to throw off the 
mask, why should not I? Consider 
me as a lower being than yourself— 
one of the herd, if you will; but a 
penitent member thereof, who comes 
to make the fullest possible repara- 
tion, by doing any desperate deed 
on which you may choose to put 
him, and prove myself as able and 
willing, if once I have the power, as 
Julian himself.’ 

Such was the conversation which 
passed between Hypatia and Orestes 
half an hour after Philammon had 
taken possession of his new abode. 

Hypatia looked at the Prefect 
with calm penetration, not unmixed 
with scorn and fear. 

‘And pray what has produced 
this sudden change in your Excel- 
lency’s earnestness? For four 
months your promises have been 
lying fallow.’ She did not confess 
how glad she would have been at 
heart to see them lying fallow still. 

‘Because—— This morning I 
have news, which I tell you the first 
as a compliment. We will take care 
that all Alexandria knows it before 
sundown. MHeraclian has _ con- 
quered.’ 

‘Conquered?’ cried 
springing from her seat. 

‘Conquered, and utterly destroyed 
the Emperor's forces at Ostia. So 
says a messenger on whom I can 
depend, And even if the news 
should prove false, I can prevent 
the contrary report from spreading, 
or what is the use of being Prefect ? 
You demur? Do you not see that if 
we can keep the notion alive but a 
week our cause is won?’ 

‘How so?” 

‘IT have treated already with all 
the officers of the city, and every 
one of them has acted like a wise 
man, and given me a promise of 
help, conditional of course on Hera- 
clian’s success, being as tired as Tam 
of that priest-ridden court at Byzan- 
tium. Moreover, the stationaries 
are mine already. So are the 
soldiery all the way up the Nile. 
Ah! you have been A me idle 
for these four months, but—— You 
forget that you yourself were the 
prize of my toil. Could I be a slug- 
gard with that goal in sight ?” 
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Hypatia shuddered, but 
silent, and Orestes went on :— 

‘I have unladed several of the 
wheat ships for enormous largesses 
of bread, though those rascally 
monks of Tabenne had nearly fore- 
stalled my benevolence, and I was 
foreed to bribe a deacon or two, buy 
up the stock they had sent down, 
and retail it again as my own. It 
is really most officious of them 
to persist in feeding gratuitously 
half the poor of the city? What 
possible Casinos have they with 
Alexandria ?” 

‘The wish for popularity, I pre- 
sume.’ 

‘Just so; and then what hold can 
the government have on a set of 
rogues whose stomachs are filled 
without our help?’ 

‘ Julian made the same complaint 
to the high priest of Galatia, in that 
priceless letter of his.’ 

‘Ah, you will set that all right, 
you know, shortly. Then again, I 
do not fear Cyril’s power just now. 
He has injured himself deeply, I am 
happy to say, in the opinion of the 
wealthy and educated, by expelling 
the Jews. And as for his mob, ex- 
actly at the right moment, the 
deities-—— there are no monks here, 
so I can attribute my blessings to 
the right source—have sent us such 
a boon as may put them into as good 
a humour as we need.’ 

‘And what is that?’ asked Hy- 
patia. 

‘A white elephant.’ 

‘A white elephant ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered, mistaking or 
ignoring the tone of her answer. 
‘A real, live, white elephant; a 
thing which has not been seen in 
Alexandria for a hundred years! It 
was passing through, with two tame 
tigers, as a present to the boy at 
Byzantium, from some hundred- 
wived kinglet of the Hyperborean 
Taprobane, or other no-man’s-land 
in the far East. I took the libert 
of laying an embargo on them, ak 
after a little argumentation, ele- 
phant and tigers are at our service.’ 

‘And of what service are they to 
be.’ 


was 


* My dearest madam——Conceive 


How are we to win the 
mob without a show? .... When 
were there more than two ways of 
gaining either the whole or part of 
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the Roman empire P—force of arms 
or force of trumpery. Can even 
you invent a third? The former is 
unpleasantly exciting, and hardly 
practicable just now—the latter re- 
mains; and thanks to the white 
elephant, may be triumphantly suc- 
cessful. I have to exhibit some- 
thing every week. The people are 
getting tired of that pantomime ; 
and since the Jews were driven out, 
the fellow has grown stupid and 
lazy, having lost the more enthusi- 
astic half of his spectators. As for 
horse-racing, they are sick of it... . 
Now, suppose we announce, for the 
earliest possible day—a spectacle— 
such a spectacle as never was seen 
before inthis generation. You and 
I—I as exhibitor, you as repre- 
sentative—for the time being only— 
of the Vestals of old—sit side by 
side . . . . Some worthy friend has 
his instructions, when the people 
are beside themselves with rapture, 
‘to ery, ‘ Long live Orestes Cesar!’ 
. .. . Another reminds them of He- 
raclian’s victory—another couples 
your name with mine the 
people applaud .... some Mark 
Antony steps forward, salutes me 
as Imperator, Augustus—what you 
will—the cry is taken up—I refuse 
as meekly as Julius Cwsar himself 
—am compelled, blushing, to accept 
the honour—I rise, make an oration 
about the future independence of 
the southern continent—union of 
Africa and Egypt—the empire no 
longer to be divided into Eastern 
and Western, but Northern and 
Southern. Shouts of applause, at 
two drachmas per man, shake the 
skies. Everybody believes that 
everybody else approves, and follows 
the lead . . . And the thing is won.’ 

‘And pray, asked Hypatia, 
crushing down her contempt and 
despair, ‘how is this to bear on the 
worship of the gods?” 

| re ~ ooo e Mf yen 
thought that people’s minds were 
sufficiently prepared, you might 
rise in your turn, and make an 
oration—you can conceive one. Set 
forth how these spectacles, formerly 
the glory of the empire, had withered 
under Galilean superstition... . 
How the only path toward the full 
enjoyment of eye and ear was a 
frank return to those deities, from 
whose worship they originally 
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- oe and connected with which 
they could alone be enjoyed in 
their perfection. But I need not 
teach you how to do that which 
you have so often taught me; so 
now to consider our spectacle, which 
next to the largess is the most 
important part of our plans. I 
ought to have exhibited to them 
the monk who so nearly killed me 
penny. That would indeed have 
been a triumph of the Laws over 
Christianity. He and the wild 
beasts might have given the people 
ten minutes’ amusement. But wrath 
conquered prudence, and the fellow 
has been crucified these two hours. 
Suppose, then, we had a little exhi- 
bition of gladiators. They are for- 
bidden by law, certainly.’ 

‘ Thank heaven, they are!’ 

‘But do you not see that is 
the very reason why we, to assert 
our own independence, should em- 
ploy them ?” 

‘No! they are gone. Let them 
neverre-appear to disgracethe earth.’ 

‘My dear lady, you must not, in 
your pow character, say that 
in public; lest Cyril should be im- 
pertinent enough to remind you 
that Christian emperors and bishops 
put them down.’ 

Hypatia bit her lip, and was silent. 

‘Well, I do not wish to urge 
anything unpleasant to you .. . ‘if 
we could but contrive a few martyr- 
doms—but I really fear we must 
wait a year or two longer, in the 

resent state of public opinion, 
efore we can attempt that.’ 

‘Wait? wait forever! Did not 
Julian—and he must be our model 
—forbid the persecution of the Gali- 
leans, considering them sufficiently 
punished by their own atheism and 
self-tormenting superstition ?” 

‘Another small error of that 
great man. He should have re- 
collected that for three hundred 
years, nothing, not even the gladia- 
tors themselves, had been found to 
put the mob in such good humour 
as to see a few Christians, especially 
young and handsome women, burned 
alive, or thrown to the lions.’ 

Hypatia bit her lip once more. 
‘Ican hear no more of this, sir. 
You forget that you are speaking to 
a woman.’ 

‘Most supreme wisdom,’ answered 
Orestes, in his blandest tone, ‘ you 
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cannot suppose that I wish to pain 
yourears. But allow me to observe, 
as a general theorem, that if one 
wishes to effect any purpose, it is 
necessary to use the means ; and on 
the whole, those which have been 
tested by four hundred years ex- 
perience will be the safest. Ispeak 
as a plain practical statesman—but 
surely your philosophy will not 
dissent ?’ 

Hypatia looked down in painful 
thought. What could she answer? 
Was it not too true? and had not 
Orestes fact and experience on his 
side? 

‘Well, if you must—But I can- 
not have gladiators. Why not a— 
one of those battles with wild beasts? 
They are disgusting enough, but 
still they are less inhuman than the 
others, and you might surely take 
acne 007g to prevent the men 

eing hurt.’ 

‘Ah! that would indeed be a 
scentless rose! If there is neither 
danger nor bloodshed, the charm is 
gone. But really wild beasts are too 
expensive just now; and if I kill 
down my present menagerie, I can 
afford no more. Why not have 
something which costs no money, 


like prisoners ?” 
‘What! do you rank human 


beings below brutes P’ 

‘ Heaven forbid. But they are 
ractically less expensive. Remem- 
er, that without money, we are 

powerless; we must husband our 
resources for the cause of the gods.’ 

Hypatia was silent. 

‘ Now, there are fifty or sixty 
Lybian prisoners just lennaia in 
from the desert. hy not let them 
fight an equal number of soldiers? 
They are rebels to the empire, taken 
in war.’ 

‘ Ah, then,’ said Hypatia, catching 
at any thread of self-justification, 
‘their lives are forfeit in any case.’ 

‘Of course. So the Christians 
could not complain of us for that. 
Did not the most Christian Emperor 
Constantine set some three hundred 
German prisoners to butcher each 
other in the amphitheatre of Treves?’ 

‘ But they refused, and died like 
heroes, each falling on his own 
sword.” 

‘ Ah—those Germans are always 
unmanageable. My guards, now, are 
just as stiff-necked. To tell you the 
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truth, I have asked them already to 
exhibit their prowess on these Ly- 
bians, and what do you suppose they 
answered ?” 

‘ They refused, I hope.’ 

‘ They told me in the most inso- 
lent tone that they were men, and 
not stage-players; and hired to 
fight, and not to butcher. I ex- 
pected a Socratic dialogue after such 
a a of dialectic, and bowed 
myself out.’ 

‘ They were right.’ 

* Not a doubt of it, from a philo- 
sophie point of view ; from a practical 
one they were great pedants, and I 
an ill-used master. owever, I can 
find unfortunate and misunderstood 
heroes enough in the prisons, who, 
for the chance of their liberty, will 
acquit themselves valiantly enough ; 
and I know of a few old gladiators 
still lingering about the wine-shops, 
who wil be proud enough to give 
them a week's training. So that, 
may pass. Now for some lighter 
species of representation to follow— 
something more or less dramatic.’ 

‘You forget that you speak to 
one who trusts to be, as soon as she 
has the power, the high-priestess of 
Athene, and who in the meanwhile 
is bound to obey her tutor Ju- 
lian’s commands to the priests of 
his day, and imitate the Galileans 
as much in their abhorrence for the 
theatre as she hopes hereafter to 
do in their care for the widow and 
the stranger.’ 

‘Far be it from me to impugn 
that great man’s wisdom. But allow 
me to remark, that to judge by the 
present state of the empire, one has 
a right to say that he failed.’ 

. The Sun-God whom he loved 
took him to himself, too early, by a 
hero’s death.’ 

‘ And the moment he was removed, 
the wave of Christian barbarism 
rolled back —_ its old channel.’ 


‘Ah! had he but lived twenty 
years longer!’ 
‘ The Sun-God, perhaps, was not 


as solicitous as we are for the suc- 
cess of his high-priest’s projects.’ 

Hypatia reddened—was Orestes, 
after all, Jaughing in his sleeve at 
her and her hopes P 

‘Do not blaspheme!’ she said, 
solemnly. 

‘Heaven forbid! I only offer 
one possible explanation of a plain 
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fact. The otlier is, that as Julian 
was not going quite the right way 
to work to restore the worshi 
of the Olympians, the Sun-God 
found it expedient to withdraw 
him from his post, and now sends 
in his place Hypatia the philoso- 
pher, who will & wise enough to 
avoid Julian’s error, and not copy 
the Galileans too ae by im- 
tating a severity of morals at which 
they are the only true and natural 
adepts.’ 

‘So Julian’s error was that of 
being too virtuous? If it be so, let 
me copy him, and fail like him. The 
fault wil then not be mine but fate’s.’ 

‘ Not in being too virtuous himself, 
most stainless likeness of Athene, 
but in trying to make others so. He 
forgot one half of Juvenal’s great 
dictum about ‘ Panem and Circenses,’ 
as the absolute and overruling ne- 
cessities of rulers. He tried to give 

the people the bread without the 
games . . . . And what thanks he 
received for his enormous munifi- 
cence, let himself and the good folks 
of Antioch tell—you just quoted his 
Misopogon ——’ 

‘ Ay—the lament of a man too 
pure for his age.’ 

‘ Exactly so. He should rather 
have been content to keep his purit 
to himself, and have gone to Antioe 
not merel 
priest, wit. 


as a philosophic high- 
a beard of questionable 
cleanliness, to offer sacrifices to a 
god in whom—forgive me—nobody 
in Antioch had believed for many a 
year. If he had made his entrance 


with ten thousand gladiators, and 
our white elephant, built a theatre 
of ivory and glass in Daphne, and 

roclaimed games in honour of the 
= or of any other member of the 
Pantheon ——’ 

* He would have acted unworthily 
of a philosopher.’ 

* But instead of that one priest 
draggling up, poor devil, through 
the wet grass to the deserted altar 
with his solitary goose under his 
arm, he would have had every goose 
in Antioch—forgive my stealing a 
pun from Aristophanes — runnin 
open-mouthed to worship any god, 
known or unknown—and to see the 
sights.’ 

‘Well,’ said Hypatia, yielding 
perforce to Orestes’s cutting argu- 
ments, ‘Let us then restore the 
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ancient glories of the Greek drama. 
Let us give them a trilogy of Ais- 
chylus or Sophocles.’ 

‘Too calm, my dear madam. The 
Eumenides might do certainly, or 
the Philoctetes, if we could but put 
Philoctetes to real pain, and make 
the spectators sure that he was yell- 
ing in good earnest.’ 

‘ Disgusting |’ 

‘ But Ney like many dis- 

ting things. 
oe Why nat tay the Prometheus ?” 

‘A magnificent field for stage 
effect, certainly. What with those 
ocean nymphs in their winged 
chariot, and Ocean on his griffin 
. . » » But I should hardly think it 
safe to re-introduce Zeus and Hermes 
to the people under the somewhat 
ugly light in which Aischylus ex- 
hibits them.’ 

‘I forgot that,’ said Hypatia. 
‘ The Orestean trilogy will be best, 
after all.’ 

‘ Best? perfect—divine! Ah, that 
it were to be my fate to go down to 
posterity as the happy man who 
once more suivel ZEschylus’s 
master-pieces on a Grecian stage! 
But—— _Is there not, begging the 
pardon of the great tragedian, too 
much reserve in the Agamemnon 
for our modern taste? If we could 
have the bath scene represented on 
the stage, and an memnon who 
could be really killed—though I 
would not insist on that, because a 
good actor might make it a reason 
for refusing the part—but still the 
murder ought to take place in public.’ 

‘Shocking! an outrage on all the 
laws of the drama. Does not even 
the Roman Horace lay down as a 
rule the—Nee fueros coram populo 
Medea trucidet ? 

* Fairest and wisest, I am as will- 
ing a pupil of the dear old Epicu- 
rean as any man living—even to the 
furnishing of my chamber; of which 
fact the Empress of Africa may some 
day assure herself. But we are not 
now discussing the art of poetry, 
but the art of reigning ; and, after 
all, while Horace was sitting in his 
easy chair, giving his countrymen 

ood advice, a private man, who 

new somewhat better than he what 
the mass admired, was exhibiting 
aoe thousand gladiators at his 
mother’s funeral.’ 

‘ But the canon has its foundation 
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in the eternal laws of beauty. It 
has been accepted and observed.’ 

‘ Not by the people for whom it 
was written. the earned Hypatia 
has surely not forgotten, that within 
fifty years after the Ars Poetica was 
written, omens omy oY whoso- 
ever wrote that ve traged 
called the Medea, found it so or 
sary that she should, in despite of 
Horace, kill her children before the 

ople, that he actually made her 

o 1b?” 

Hypatia was still silent—foiled 
at every point, while Orestes ran 
on with provoking glibness. 

‘And consider, too, even if we 
dare alter schylus a little, we could 
find no one to act him.’ 

‘Ah, true! fallen, fallen days!’ 

* And really, after all, omitting the 
questionable compliment to me, as 
candidate for a certain dignity, of 
having my namesake kill his mother, 
and then be hunted over the stage 
by furies——’ 

‘ButApollo vindicates and purifies 
him at last. What a noble occasion 
that last scene would give for win- 
ning them back to their old rever- 
ence for the god!’ 

‘True; but at present the majority 
of spectators will believe more 
strongly in the horrors of matricide 
and furies than in Apollo’s power to 
dispense therewith. So that I fear 
must be one of your labours of the 
future.’ 

‘And it shall be,’ said Hypatia. 
But she did not speak cheerfully. 

‘Do you not think, moreover,’ 
went on the tempter, ‘that those 
old tragedies might give somewhat 
too gloomy a notion of those deities 
whom we wish to re-introduce—I 
beg pardon, to re-honour? The 
history of the house of Atreus is 
hardly more cheerful, in spite of 
its beauty, than one of Cyril's 
sermons on the day of judgment, 
and the Tartarus prepared for hap- 
less, rich people?’ 

‘Well,’ said Hypatia, more and 
more listlessly ; ‘it might be more 
prudent to show them first the fairer 
and more graceful side of the old 
Myths. Certainly the great age of 
Athenian tragedy had its playful 
reverse in the old comedy.’ 

‘And in certain Dionysiac sports 
and processions which shall be name- 
less, to awaken a proper devotion for 
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the gods in those who might not be 
able to appreciate Auschylus and 
Sophocles. 

‘You would not re-introduce 
them ?’ 

‘ Pallas forbid! but give as fair a 
substitute for them as we can.’ 

‘ And are we to degrade ourselves 
because the masses are degraded ?” 

* Not in the least. For my own 
part, this whole business, like the 
catering for the weekly pantomimes, 
is as t a bore to me as it could 
have been to Julian himself. But, 
my dearest madam—‘ Panem and 
Circenses’—they must be put into 
good humour; and there is but one 
way—by ‘the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life,’ as a certain Galilean correctly 
defines the time-honoured Roman 
method.’ 

‘Put them into good humour? I 
wish to lustrate them afresh for the 
service of the gods. If we must 
have comic representations, we can 
only have them conjoined to tragedy, 
which, as Aretatio defines it, will 
purify their affections by pity and 
terror.’ 

Orestes smiled. 

‘I certainly can have no objection 
to so good a purpose. But do you 
not think that the battle between 
the gladiators and the Lybians will 
have done that sufficiently before- 
hand? I can conceive nothing more 
fit for that end, unless it be Nero’s 
method of sending his guards amon, 
the spectators themselves, an 
throwing them down to the wild 
beasts in the arena. How thoroughly 
purified by pity and terror must 
every worthy shopkeeper have been, 
when he sat uncertain whether he 
might not follow his fat wife into 
the claws of the nearest lion !’ 

‘You are pleased to be witty, sir,’ 
said Hypatia, hardly able to conceal 
her disgust. 

‘My dearest bride elect, I only 
meant the most harmless of reduc- 
tiones ad absurdum of an abstract 
canon of Aristotle, with which I, who 
am a Platonist after my mistress’s 
model, do not happen to e. But 
do, I beseech you, be ruled, not by 
me, but by your own wisdom. You 
cannot bring the —_ to appre- 
ciate your designs at the first sight. 
You are too wise, too pure, too lofty, 
too farsighted for them. i? there- 
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fore you must get power to compel 
cane Jolian, aftr all, found: it 
necessary to compel—if he had lived 
seven years more he would have 
found it necessary to persecute.’ 

‘ The gods forbid that—that such 
2 necessity should ever arise here.’ 

‘The only way to avoid it, believe 
me, is to allure and to indulge. 
After all it is for their good.’ 

‘True,’ sighed Hypatia. 
your way, sir.’ 

‘ Believe me, you shall have yours 
in turn. I ask you to be ruled by me 
now, only that you may be in a posi- 
tion to rule me and Africa hereafter.’ 

‘And such an Africa! Well, if 
they are born low and earthly, they 
must, I suppose, be treated as such ; 
and the fault of such a necessity is 
Nature’s, and not ours.—Yet it is 
most degrading !—But still, if the 
only method by which the philo- 
sophic few can assume their rights, 
as the divinely appointed rulers of 
the world, is by indulging those 
lower beings whom they govern for 
their good—why be it so. It is no 
worse necessity than many another 
which the servant of the gods must 
endure in days like these.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Orestes, refusing to 
hear the sigh, or to see the bitterness 
of the lip, which accompanied the 
speech—‘now Hypatia is herself 
ons and my counsellor, and giver 

of deep and celestial reasons for all 
things at which poor I can only 
snatch and guess by vulpine cunning. 
So now for our lighter entertain- 
ment. What shall it be?’ 

‘What you will, provided it be 
not, as most such are, unfit for the 
eyes of modest women. I have no 
skill in catering for folly.’ 

‘A pantomime, then? We ma 
make that as grand and as signifi- 
cant as we will, and expend too on 
it all our treasures in the way of 
gew-gaws and wild beasts.’ 

‘ As you like.’ 

‘Just consider, too, what a scope 
for mythologic learning a pantomime 
affords. Why not have a triumph 
of some Deity? Could I commit 
myself more boldly to the service of 
the gods. Now—who shall it be? 

* Pallas—unless, as I suppose, she 
is too modest and too sober for 
your Alexandrians !’ 

*Yes—it does not seem to me 
that she would be appreciated—at 


‘ Have 
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all events for the present. Why 
not try Aphrodite? Christians as 
well as Pagans will thoroughly un- 
derstand her; and I know no one 
who would not degrade the virgin 
goddess by representing her, except 
a certain lady, who has already, I 
hope, consented to sit in that very 
character, by the side of her too 
much honoured slave; and one Pallas 
is enough at a time in any theatre.’ 

Hypatia shuddered. He took it 
all for granted, then—and claimed 
her conditional promise to the utter- 
most. Was there no escape? She 
longed to spring up and rush away, 
into the streets, into the desert— 
anything to break the hideous net 
which she had wound around herself. 
And yet—was it not the cause of 
the gods—the one object of her life P 
And after all, if he the hateful was 
to be her emperor, she at least was 
to be an empress, and do what she 
would—and half in irony, half in the 
attempt to hurl herself perforce into 
that which she knew that she must 
go through, and forget misery in ac- 
tivity, she answered as cheerfully as 
she could. 

‘Then, my goddess, thou must 
wait the pleasure of these base 
ones! At least the young Apollo 
will have charms even for them.’ 

* Ay, but who will represent him? 
This puny generation does not pro- 
duce som figures as Pylades and 
Bathyllus — except among those 
Goths. Besides, Apollo must have 
— hair; and our Greek race 

as intermixed itself so shamefully 
with these Egyptians, that our stage- 
troop is as dark as Andromeda, and 
we should have to apply again to 
those accursed Goths, who have 
nearly (with a bow) all the beauty, 
and nearly all the money and the 
power, and will, I suspect, have the 
rest of it before I am safe out of 
this wicked world, because they 
have not nearly, but quite, all the 
courage. Now—Shall we ask a Goth 
to dance Apollo? for we can get no 
one else.’ 

Hypatia smiled in spite of herself 
at the notion. ‘That would be too 
shameful! I must forego the god 
of light himself, if I am to see him 
in the person of a clumsy barbarian.’ 

‘Then why not try my despised 
and rejected Aphrodite? Suppose 
we had her triumph, finishing with 
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a dance of Venus Anadyomene. 
Surely that is a graceful myth 
enough.’ 

‘Asa myth; but on the stage, in 
reality ?” 

* Not worse than what this Chris- 
tian city has been looking at for 
manyayear. Weshall not run any 
danger of corrupting morality, be 
sure.’ 

Hypatia blushed. 

. — you must not ask for my 
elp. 

‘Or for your presence at the spec- 
tacle? ‘For that be sure is a neces- 
sary point. You are too great a 
person, my dearest madam, in the 
eyes of these good folks to be 

lowed to absent yourself on such 
an occasion. If my little stratagem 
succeeds, it will be half owing to 
the fact of the people knowing 
that in crowning me, they crown 
Hypatia Come now—do you 
not see that as you must needs be 
present at their harmless scrap of 
mythology, taken from the authentic 
and undoubted histories of those very 
gods whose worship we intend to re- 
store, you will consult your own 
comfort most in agreeing to it cheer- 
fully, and in lending me your wisdom 
towards arranging it? Just con- 
ceive now, a triumph of Aphrodite, 
entering preceded by wild beasts led 
in chains by Cupids, the white ele- 
phant and all—what a field for the 
plastic art! You might have a 
thousand groupings, dispersions, re- 
groupings, in as perfect bas-relief 
style as those of any Sophoclean 
drama. Allow me only to take 
this paper and pen’— 

And he began sketching rapidly 
group after group. 

* Not so ugly, surely ?” 


‘ They are 7 lovely, I cannot 
1 


deny,’ said poor Hypatia. 

‘Ah, sweetest Empress! you for- 
get sometimes that I, too, world- 
worn as I am, am a Greek, with as 
intense a love of the beautiful as 
even you yourself have. Do not 
fancy that every violation of correct 
taste does not torture me as keenly 
as it does you. Some day, I hope, 
you will have learnt to pity and to 
excuse the wretched compromise be- 
tween that which ought to be and 
that which can be, in which we 
hapless statesmen must struggle on, 

f-stunted, and wholly misunder- 
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stood—Ah, well! Look, now, at 
these fauns and dryads among the 
shrubs upon the stage, pausing in 
startled wonder at the first blast of 
music which proclaims the exit of 
the goddess from her temple.’ 

‘The temple? Why, where are 
you going to exhibit ?” 

‘ In the Theatre, of course. Where 
else pantomimes ?” 

‘But will the spectators have 
time to move all the way from the 
Amphitheatre after that—those— ?” 

Phe Amphitheatre? We shall 
exhibit the Lybians, too, in the 
Theatre.’ 

‘Combats in the Theatre sacred 
to Dionusos ?” 

‘My dear lady’—penitently—‘ I 
know it is an offence against all the 
laws of the drama.’ 

‘Oh, worse than that! Consider 
what an impiety toward the god, to 
desecrate his altar with bloodshed !’ 

‘ Fairest devotee, recollect that, 
after all, I may fairly borrow Dio- 
nusos’ altar in this my extreme 
need; forI saved its very existence for 
him, by preventing the magistrates 
from filling up the whole orchestra 
with benches for the patricians, 
after the barbarous Roman fashion. 
And besides, what possible sort of 
representation, or misrepresenta- 
tion, has not been exhibited in every 
theatre of the empire for the last 
four hundred years? Have we not 
had tumblers, conjurors, allegories, 
martyrdoms, marriages, elephants 
on the tight rope, learned horses, 
and learned asses too, if we may 
trust Apuleius of Madaura; with a 
good many other spectacles of which 
we must not speak in the presence 
of a vestal? It is an age of exe- 
crable taste, and we must act ac- 
cordingly.’ 

‘Ah!’ answered Hypatia; ‘the 
first step in the downward career of 
the drama began when the succes- 
sors of Alexander dared to profane 
theatres which had re-echoed_ the 
choruses of Sophocles and Euri- 
— by Auontion the altar of 

ionusos into a stage for panto- 
mimes!’ 

‘Which your pure mind must, 
doubtless, consider not so very 
much better than a little fighting. 
But, after all, the Ptolemies could 
not do otherwise. You can only 
have Sophoclean dramas in a So- 
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phoclean age; and theirs was no 
more of one than ours is, and so the 
drama died a natural death; and 
when that happens to man or thing, 
= may weep over it if you will, 

ut you must, after all, bury it, and 
get something else in its place— 
ae, of course, the worship of 

e . 

‘lam glad that you except that, 
at least,’ said Hypatia, somewhat 
bitterly. ‘But why not use the 
amphitheatre for both spectacles ?” 

“What can I do? I am over 
head and ears in debt already ; and 
the amphitheatre is half in ruins, 
thanks to that fanatic edict of Ho- 
norius against gladiators. There is 
no time or money for repairing it ; 
and besides, how pitiful a poor 
hundred of combatants will look in 
an arena built to hold two thousand. 
Consider, my dearest lady, in what 
fallen times we live!’ 

‘I do, indeed!’ said Hypatia. ‘But 
I will not see the altar polluted b 
blood. It is the desecration whic 
it has undergone already which has 
provoked the god to withdraw the 
poetic inspiration.’ 


*I do not doubt the fact. Some 


eurse from heaven, certainly, has 


fallen on our poets, to judge b 
their exceeding badness. Indeed, 
am inclined to attribute the insane 
vagaries of the water-drinking monks 
and nuns, like those of the Argive 
women, to the same celestial anger. 
But I will see that the sanctity of 
the altar is preserved, by confining 
the combat to the stage. And as 
for the pantomime which will follow, 
if you would only fall in with my 
fancy of the triumph of Aphrodite, 
Dionusos would hardly refuse his 
altar for the glorification of his own 
lady-love.’ 

*‘Ah—that myth is a late, and in 
my opinion a degraded one.’ 

‘Be it so: but recollect, that an- 
other myth makes her, and not 
without reason, the mother of all 
—— beings. Be sure that Dionusos 
will have no objection, or any other 
god either, to allow her to make her 
ehildren feel ier conquering might ; 
for they all know well enough, that 
if we can once get her well wor- 
shipped here, all Olympus will 
follow in her train.’ 

* That was spoken of the celestial 
Aphrodite, whose symbol is the 
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tortoise, the emblem of domestic 
modesty and chastity, and not of 
that baser Pandemic one.’ 

‘Then we will take care to make 
the people aware of whom they are 
admiring by exhibitinginthe triumph 
whole legions of tortoises ; and you 

ourself shall write the chant, while 

will see that the chorus is worthy 
of what it has to sing. No mere 
ons double flute and a pair 
of boys, but a whole army of cyclops 
and graces, with such trebles, and 
such bass-voices! It shall make 
Cyril's ears tingle in his palace !’ 

‘The chant? A noble office for 
me, truly! That is the very part 
of the absurd spectacle to which you 
used to say the people never dreamed 
of attending. All which is worth 
settling you seem to have settled 
for yourself before you deigned to 
consult me.’ 

‘I said so? Surely you must 
mistake. But ifanyhired poetaster’s 
chant do pass wuhootell what has 
that to do with Hypatia’s eloquence 
and science, glowing with the treble 
inspiration of Athene, Phebus, and 
Dionusos? And as for having 
arranged beforehand—my adorable 
mistress, what more delicate compli- 
ment could I have paid you ?” 

‘I cannot say that it seems to me 
to be one.’ 

‘How? After saving you every 
trouble which I could, and racking 
my over-burdened wits for stage- 
effects and properties, have I not 
brought hither the darling children 
of my own brain, and laid them 
down ruthlessly, for life or death, 
before the judgment-seat of your 
lofty and unsparing eriticism ?” 

Hypatia felt herself tricked: but 
there was no escape now. 

‘And who, pray, is to disgrace 
herself, and me, as Venus Ana- 
dyomene ?’ 

‘Ah! that is the most exquisite 
article in all my bill of fare! What 
if the kind gods have enabled me 
to exact a promise from—whom, 
think you?’ 

* What care I? How can I tell?” 
asked Hypatia, who suspected and 
dreaded that she could tell. 

‘ Pelagia herself!’ 

Hypatia rose angrily. 

* This, sir, at least, is too much! 
It was not enough for you, it seems, to 
claim, or rather to take for granted, 
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so imperiously, so mercilessly, a 
aoilieed romise—weak] uaa 
made, in the vain hope that you 
would — forward aspirations of 
mine which you have let lie fallow 
for months, in which I do not be- 
lieve that you sympathize now !—It 
was not enough for you to declare 
yourself publicly yesterday a Chris- 
tian, and to come hither this morn- 
ing to flatter me into the belief 
that you will dare, ten days hence, 
to restore the worship of the gods 
whom you have abjured!—It was 
not enough to plan without me all 
those movements in which you told 
me I was to be your fellow-coun- 
sellor—the very condition which 
you yourself offered.—It was not 
enough for you to command me to 
sit in that theatre, as your bait, 
your puppet, your victim, blushing 
and shuddering at sights unfit for 
the eyes of gods and men:—but, 
over and above all this, I must 
assist in the renewed triumph of a 
woman who has laughed down my 
teaching, seduced away my scholars, 
braved me in my very lecture-room 
—who, for four years, has done 
more than even Cyril himself to de- 
stroy all the virtue and truth which 
T have toiled to sow—and toiled in 
vain! Oh beloved gods! where will 
end the tortures, through which 
your martyr must witness for you 
to a fallen race ?” 

And, in spite of all her pride, and 
of Orestes’ presence, her eyes filled 
with scalding tears. 

Orestes’ eyes had sunk before 
the vehemence of her just passion : 
but as she added the last sentence 
in a softer and sadder tone, he 
raised them again, with a look of 
sorrow and entreaty, as his heart 
whispered— 

‘Fool!—fanatic! But she is too 
beautiful! Win her I must and will!’ 

‘Ah! dearest, noblest Hypatia! 
what have I done? Unthinking 
fool that I was! In the wish to 
save you trouble—in the hope that I 
could show you, by the aptness of my 
own eg that my practical states- 
manship was not altogether an un- 
worthy helpmate for your loftier 
wisdom—wretch that I am, I have 
offended you; and I have ruined the 
cause of those very gods for whom, 

swear, [am as ready to sacrifice 
myself as ever you can be!’ 
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The last sentence had the effect 
which it was meant to have. 

‘Ruined the cause of the gods? 
asked she, in a startled tone. 

‘Is it not ruined, without your 
help? And what am I to under- 
stand from your words but that— 
hapless man that I am!—you leave 
me and them henceforth to our own 
unassisted strength ?” 

‘The unassisted strength of the 
gods is omnipotence.’ 

‘Be it so. But—why is Cyril, and 
not Hypatia, master of the masses 
of Alexandria this day? Why but 
because he and his have fought, and 
suffered, and died too, many a hun- 
dred of them, for their god, omni- 

otent as they believe him to be? 

hy are the old gods forgotten, my 

fairest logician? —for forgotten they 
are.’ 

Hypatia trembled from head to 
foot, and Orestes went on more 
blandly than ever. 

‘I will not ask an answer to that 
question of mine. All I entreat is 
forgiveness for—what for I know 
not: but I have sinned, and that is 
enough for me. What if I have 
been too confident—too hasty? Are 
not you the prize for which 1 strain? 
and will not the preciousness of the 
victor’s wreath excuse some im 
tience in his struggle for it? Hy- 
patia has forgotten who and what 
the gods have made her, she has 
not even consulted her own mirror, 
when she blames one of her innu- 
merable adorers for a forwardness 
which ought to be rather imputed 
to him as a virtue.’ 

And Orestes stole meekly such a 
glance of adoration, that Hypatia 
blushed, and turned her face away. 
.... After all, she was woman. 
. . . . And she was afanatic..... 
And she was to be an empress. . . . 
And Orestes’ voice was as melodious, 
and his manner as graceful, as ever 
charmed the heart of woman. . . . 

‘But Pelagia!’ she said, firmly, 
at last, recovering herself. 

‘ Would that I had never seen the 
creature! But, after all, I really 
fancied that in doing what I have 
— _— gratify you.’ 

‘ e , 


‘Surely if revenge be sweet, as 
they say, it could hardly find a more 
delicate satisfaction than in the de- 
gradation of one who—’ 
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‘Revenge, sir? Do you dream 
that I am capable of so base a pas- 
sion P’ 

‘I? Pallas forbid!’ said Orestes, 
finding himself on the wrong path 
again. ‘But recollect that the al- 
lowing this spectacle to take place 
might rid you for ever of an unplea- 
sant—I will not say rival.’ 

* How, then ?’ 

‘Will not her re-appearance on 
the stage, after all her proud profes- 
sions of contempt for it, do some- 
thing towards reducing her in the 
eyes of this scandalous little town to 
her true and native level? She will 
—y dare thenceforth to go about 
parading herself as the consort of a 
pana hero, or thrusting 

erself unbidden into Hypatia’s pre- 
sence, as if she were the wie rt of 
a consul.’ 

‘But I cannot—I cannot allow it 
even toher. After all, Orestes, she 
isawoman. Andcan I, philosopher 
as Iam, help to degrade her even 
one step lower than she lies al- 
ready?’ 

ypatia had all but said ‘a wo- 
man even aslam:’ but neo-platonic 
philosophy taught her better; and 
she checked the hasty assertion of 
anything like a common sex or com- 
mon humanity between two beings 
so antipodal. 

‘Ah,’ rejoined Orestes, ‘that un- 
lucky word degrade! Unthinking 
that I was, to use it, forgetting that 
she herself will be no more degraded 
in her own eyes, or any one’s else, 
by hearing again the plaudits of 
those ‘ dear Macedonians,’ on whose 
breath she has lived for years, than 
a peacock when he displays his train. 
Unbounded vanity and self-conceit 
are not unpleasant passions, after all, 
for their victim. After all, she is 
what she is, and her being so is no 
fault of yours. Oh, it must be! in- 
deed it must!’ 

Poor Hypatia! The bait was too 
delicate, the tempter too wily ; and 
yet she was ashamed to speak aloud 
the philosophic dogma which flashed 
a ray of comfort and resignation 
through her mind, and reminded her 
that after all there was no harm in 
allowing lower natures to develop 
themselves freely in that direction 
which Nature had appointed for 
them, and in which only they could 
fulfil the laws of their being, as 
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necessary varieties in the manifold 
whole of the universe. So she cut 
the interview short with— 

‘If it must be, then ... . I will 
retire now, and write the ode. Only, 
I refuse to have any communication 
whatsoever with—I am ashamed of 
even mentioning her name. I will 
send the ode to you, and she must 
adapt her dance to it as best she 
can. By her taste, or fancy rather, 
I will not be ruled.’ 

‘And I,’ said Orestes, with a pro- 
fusion of thanks, ‘will retire to 
rack my faculties over the ‘ disposi- 
tions.’ On this day week we exhi- 
bit, and conquer. Farewell, queen 
of wisdom! Your philosophy never 
shows to better advantage than 
when you thus wisely and gracefully 
subordinate that which is beautiful 
in itself to that which is beautiful 
relatively and practically.’ 

He departed; and Hypatia, half 
dreading her own thoughts, sat 
down at once to labour at the ode. 
Certainly it was a magnificent sub- 
ject. What etymologies, cosmogo- 
nies, allegories, myths, symbolisms 
between all heaven and earth, might 
she not introduce—if she could but 
banish that figure of Pelagia danc- 
ing to it all, which would not be 
banished, but hovered, like a spectre, 
in the background of all her imagi- 
nations. She became quite angry, 
first with Pelagia, then with herself 
for being weak enough to think of 
her. Was it not positive defilement 
of her mind to be haunted by the 
image of so defiled a being? She 
would purify her thoughts by prayer 
and meditation. But to whom of 
all the gods should she address her- 
self? To her chosen favourite, 
Athene? She who had promised to 
be present at that spectacle? Oh, 
how weak she had been to yield! 
And yet she had been snared into 
it. Snared—there was no doubt of 
it—by the very man whom she had 
fancied that she could guide and 
mould to her own purposes. He 
had guided and moulded her, now, 
against her modesty, her compas- 
sion, her innate sense of right. Al- 
ready she was his tool. True, she 
had submitted to be so for a great 
purpose. But suppose she had to 
submit again hereafter — always 
henceforth? And what made the 
thought more poignant was, her 
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knowledge that he was right ; that 
he knew what to do and how to do 
it. She could not help admiring 
him for his address, his quickness, 
his clear practical insight ; and yet 
she despised, mistrusted, all but 
hated him. But what if his were 
the qualities which were destined to 
succeed? What if her purer and 
loftier aims, her resolutions—now, 
alas, broken—never to act but on the 
deepest and holiest principles and 
by the most sacred means, were 
destined never to exert themselves 
in practice, except conjointly with 
miserable stratagems and cajoleries 
such as these? What if statecraft, 
and not philosophy and religion, 
were the appointed rulers of man- 
kind P Hideous thought! And 
yet—she who had all her life tried 
to be self-dependent, originative, to 
face and crush the hostile mob of 
circumstance and custom, and do 
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battle single-handed with Chris- 
tianity and a fallen age—how was it 
that in her first important and cri- 
tical opportunity of action she had 
been i irresolute, passive, the 
victim, at last, of the very corrup- 
tion which she was to exterminate ? 
She did not know yet that those 
who have no other means for rege- 
nerating a corrupted time than dog- 
matic pedantries concerning the 
dead and unreturning past, must 
end, in practice, by borrowing insin- 
cerely, and using clumsily, the ver 
weapons of that novel age whic 
they deprecate, and ‘sewing new 
cloth into old garments,’ till the 
rent become patent and incurable. 
But in the meanwhile, such medita- 
tions as these drove from her mind 
for that day both Athene, and the 
ode, and philosophy, and all things 
but—Pelagia the wanton. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 


MONG the many tributes which 
have been paid to the genius of 
Shakspeare, not the least striking is 


the tacit admission that the charac- 
ters which he has created are to be 
treated as though they belonged to 
individuals who once lived and were 
known to men. Whether this is 
due to the life-like reality of these 
impersonations, or to their consistent 
accordance with our expectations 
thatcertain circumstances willalways 
lead to certain combinations of qua- 
lities, the fact is undoubted, that 
the characters of Shakspeare’s plays 
are habitually regarded as belonging 
rather to the world of experience 
than to the regions of fancy. From 
the time when Goethe in his Wilhelm 
Meister so elaborately analysed the 
idiosyncrasy of Hamlet, indeed, 
from a much earlier period, we have 
had essays without number on the 
dramatis persone of our great poet. 
And not only has the pen been at 
work with them: we have even had 
picture galleries of their portraits ; 
and some of those artists who make 
fashionable copies of our living great 
men and fair women have exercised 
the same talents in endeavouring 
to depict the imagined features 
of Beatrice and ee of 
Lady Macbeth and Mrs. Page. 


Itis true that something of the same 
kind is universally felt by young 
people when they first become ac- 
quainted with successful fictions. 

e all recollect the time when we 
indulged in those delightful and 
dreamy delusions which beset the 
young novel-reader—when the hero- 
ines of Miss Austin’s romances were 
real beings, whom we knew and 
liked—when Elizabeth Bennett and 
Emma Woodhouse mingled with 
our recollections of the drawing- 
room and breakfast-parlour-—when 
Sir Walter Scott’s pictures seemed 
too vivid not to be the copies of his- 
tory; when Meg Merrilies and 
Jonathan Oldbuck were the proper 
subjects of a biography ; and when 
even Prince Kamer -el-Zemam, 
Ali-Baba, and Aladdin, were 
solid figures which cast a shadow 
under the bright sun of the imagina- 
tion. But these charming realisms 
pass away with our early a 
Shakspeare alone maintains his 
ground, and still marshals before our 
matured intellect the substantial 
forms to which his genius has given 
a permanent existence. 

Of all Shakspeare’s characters 
there is no one which more truly 
presents itself to us in life-like com- 
pleteness than that of Sir John 
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Falstaff. The poet could not allow 
him to slip out of his hands without 
a formal record of his death. And 
he made such an impression on the 
matter-of-fact Tudorian intellect of 
Queen Elizabeth, that aceording to 
the well-known story, she bespoke 
another chapter of his history, and 
obliged the poet to exhibit him in 
contact with the Merry Wives of 
Windsor. We are disposed to agree 
with M. Guizot in his recent work 
on Shakspeare and his Times (p.411), 
that although the Falstaff of the 
comedy is ‘ the same man—though it 
would be impossible to mistake him,’ 
yet that he 1s represented at a later 
period of his life than that which is 
contained in the two parts of Henry 
IV.; ‘he has grown older, and 
plunged deeper into his material 
tastes, and is solely occupied in satis- 
fying the wantsof his gluttony’—and 
M. Guizot well remarks that though 
theadventure of the buck-basket and 
the beating by Mr. Ford ‘may 
without any difficulty be adapted to 
the F alstaif of Henry IV., it ap- 
lies to him in another part of his 
ife and character; and if it were 
introduced between the two parts of 
the action which is continued in the 
two parts of Henry IV., it would 
chill the imagination of the spectator 
to such a degree as entirely to 
destroy the effect of the second part.’ 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
written on the character of Fal- 
staff, considered as a manifestation 
or development of the genius of 
Shakspeare, it appears to us that the 
subject is still imperfectly under- 
stood, and that there is yet room for 
amore exact and critical enuncia- 
tion of the origin of this character, 
and of Shakspeare’s intention in 
dealing with it. In order todo this 
in a satisfactory manner, we must 
as far as possible confine ourselves 
to the historical plays, and consider 
Falstaff under his primary fune- 
tions—those of a companion or fol- 
lower of the madcap Prince of 
Wales. 

If we would see how immeasur- 
ably superior Shakspeare was to all 
his predecessors and contemporaries, 
we need only compare the historical 
plays in which alstaff bears a 
part, with the old drama entitled 
The Famous Victories of Henry V., 
which suggested them, and on which 
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they were built up. It is not our 
business to make this comparison on 
the present oecasion. We must be 
content to show how well the great 
poet executed the task which he had 
imposed upon himself, rather than 
how much he surpassed his model 
and his materials. 

The hero of the two parts of 
Henry IV., no less than of Henry 
V., is the popular Prince of the 
House of Lancaster, the last con- 
queror of Franee—Harry of Mon- 
mouth: and in the early part of the 
trilogy of dramas in which this 
character is developed, he is set be- 
fore us as a young man whose mind 
naturally strong, and whose disposi- 
tion originally virtuous, had been 
depraved by the pernicious influence 
of profligate companions. In order 
then to complete the picture of which 
the Prince is the centre figure, it 
was necessary to group together a 
set of attendants, whose qualifica- 
tions would justify the results which 
they produced, and who would per- 
sonify the attractions by which high 
spirited youth is likely to be drawn 
into vice and folly. In the older play 
the Prince is a mere ruffian, and 
his companions are low-bred and 
profligate vagabonds. But Shak- 
speare’s young Harry is from the 
first the hero of Agincourt—though 
ina chrysalis state; and we not only 
see at once what he is eapable of be- 
coming, but we hear him declare his 
self-consciousness of his own better 
nature and higher hopes: for he is 
made to say at the beginning of 
Henry IV. (Part I., act 1. se. 2): 

I know you all, and will awhile uphold 

The unyoked humour of your idleness ; 

Yet herein will I imitate the Sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious 
clouds 

To smother up his beauty from the 
world, 

That, i. he please again to be him- 
sell, 

Being wanted, he may be more wondered 
at, 

By breaking through the foul and ugly 
mists 

Of =m, that did seem to strangle 

im, 

Now, it is clear what sort of asso- 
ciates such a man would take, as 
partners in this sowing of wild oats, 
—this temporary career of folly, in- 
tended to have an early termination. 
There must have been at least one 
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gentleman among them—one man 
whom, in spite of his faults, the 
young Prince could take into his 
confidence; and such a man is Ed- 
ward Poins, as represented by 
Shakspeare. Then, again, there 
must have been at least one man of 
real wit and commanding ability ; 
and such a man is Sir John Fal- 
staff. Lastly, the reckless joviality 
of the whole party must be tempered 
with some amount of personal cou- 
rage, when the occasion calls for it. 
Poins, who sums up and represents 
the more attractive qualities of the 
oung Prince’s inferior attendants, 
is obviously intended by Shakspeare 
as the counterpart of the Prinee in 
his outward character—as an Hora- 
tio to this merry Hamlet. He is, 
therefore, a gallant, handsome fel- 
low ; one, in short, whom the Prince 
‘was pleased for fault of a better to 
eall his friend,’ (vol. xvii., p. 58, 
Boswell’s Edition.) He appears as 
a good-natured, easy young man, 
whose ‘thought kept the road-wa: 
as well as any man's in the world, 
(p. 59). He was, indeed, very far 
from a pattern of morality, and mar- 
alee poor, as witness his two 
airs of stockings and two shirts. 
ut he was not a low-born or low- 
bred ruffian, and generally behaved 
himself decently. ‘By this light,’ 
he says to the Prince, ‘I am well- 
spoken of; I ean hear it with my 
own ears; the worst that they can 
say of me is that I am a second 
brother, and that I am a proper fel- 
low of my hands; and these two 
things, I confess, I eannot help,’ (p. 
59.) He always appears as a plea- 
sant and obliging companion, and, 
in spite of Falstaff’s disparagin 
remarks, he has, as his fair frien 
maintains, ‘a good wit,’ (p. 94). 
Falstaff’s attempt to ridicule his 
pretensions is at least nullified b 
the concluding sentence, in whic 
he compares Cm to the Prince,— 
‘for the Prince himself is such 
another ; the weight of a hair will 
turn the scales between their avoir- 
dupois ;’> and, though he may be 
classed among ‘the shallow jesters 
and rash bavin wits, soon kindled 
and soon burned; with the capering 
fools, gibing boys, and _beardless 
vain comparatives,, whom King 
Henry (p. 327) describes as his 
son’s companions, it must be recol- 
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lected that he is also included in 
Vernon's glowing description (Pp. 
359,) when, in answer to ‘ Hotspur's’ 
question,— 
Where is his son, 
The nimble-footed mad-cap Prince of 
Wales, 
And his comrades, that daffed the world 
aside, 
And bid it pass ? 
he says,— 
All furnished, all in arms, 
All plumed like estridges that wing the 
wind, 
Bated like eagles having lately bathed, 
Glittering in golden coats like images, 
As full of spirit as the month of May, 
As gorgeous as the sun at Midsummer. 


If we add to all this that Poins is 
never put by Shakspeare in a ludi- 
crous position, we must conclude 
that he is to be regarded as one of 
those active and energetic, but reck- 
less characters, which are favourites 
with the minds that made them, and 
that, although less completely deve- 
loped, he belongs to the same class 
as Mercutio and Benedict, and 
more nearly still corresponds, in 
to Serjeant Boswell and 

ayston. of Bucklaw. 

But, after all, Poins is, in him- 
self, only a subordinate figure. His 
importance consists in his represen- 
tative position. The true abstraction 
of seductive vice, the genuine head 
and front of the asda which 
reigned in the young Prince's 
little court, is caloutielie Sir 
John Falstaff. Before we vindicate 
this opinion, by showing that Shak- 
speare intended to represent Fal- 
staff as an abstraction of hoary ini- 
quity, engaged in misleading high- 
spirited and ingenuous youth, it may 
perhaps be necessary to say a few 
words on tke historical name under 
which Falstaff is supposed to have 
appeared originally, and which was 
certainly borne by his prototype in 
the older drama. It is a well-known 
fact, that Henry V. was originally 
on very friendly terms with the cele- 
brated Protestant martyr, Sir John 
Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, whom he 
eventually gave up to the eager ani- 
mosity of the bishops. It was 
natural, therefore, that the papists 
should select him as the evil compa- 
nion of the Prince’s earlier and less 
creditable life, and so depict him as 
the representative of everything that 
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was bad or contemptible ; and the 
traditionary stoutness of Lord Cob- 
ham’s person would, of course, be 
attributed to the degrading glut- 
tony of a heretic, who refused to 
keep the fasts of mother church. 
That Sir John Oldcastle was the 
Falstaff of the play entitled the 
Famous Victories of Henry V., on 
which Shakspeare, as we have men- 
tioned, modelled his own dramas re- 
specting this Prince, is clear from a 
number of passages. Thus we have 
in the epilogue of Henry IV., Part 
II. (p. 290): ‘If you be not too 
much cloyed with fat meat, our 
humble author will continue the 
story with Sir John in it, and 
make you merry with fair Kathe- 
rine of France ; when, for anything 
I know, Falstaff shall die of a 
sweat, unless he be already killed 
with your hard opinions; for Old- 
castle died a martyr, but this is not 
the man.’ From this passage, we 
see that Shakspeare expressly refers 
to his abandonment of the original 
name. Now, it happens that Sir 
John Oldcastle is the actual type of 
Falstaff, in the older play, in which 
Ned, i.e., Poins and Gadshill, 
also appear. And in J. Weever’s 
poem, entitled, The Mirror of Mar- 
tyrs, or the Life and Death of that 
thrice valiant Captain and most 
godly Martyr Sir J. Oldcastle, 
Knight, Lord Cobham, (180, 1601,) 
Oldeastle, relating the events of his 
life, says,— 
Within the spring-tide of my flowering 
youth 
He [my father], stept into the winter of 
his age, 
Made means (Mercurius thus begins the 
truth) 
That I was made Sir Thomas Mowbray’s 
page. 

Now, this fully agrees with Shak- 
meee Falstaff, as described by 
Shallow, (Henry IV., Part II., p. 
116) : ‘there was Jack Falstaff, now 
Sir John, a boy and page to Sir 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk.’ 
The expression‘ my old lad of the 
castle,’ (p. 193,) does not furnish 
much evidence; for, although this 
term may allude to the name Old- 
castle, it has also a meaning of its 
own: in the slang of those days, 
‘an old lad of the castle’ meant a 
Castillian. SoGabriel Harvey tells 
us of ‘old lads of the castle, with 
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their rapping babble; and, in 
Pierce’s Supererogation ; or, a New 
Praise of the Old Ass, printed in 
1593, we find the following words : 
‘ And here’s a lusty lad of the castle, 
that will bind bears and ride golden 
asses to death.’ But, the strongest 
argument to prove that Shakspeare 
originally adopted the name which 
he found in the older play, is fur- 
nished by the fact, that there are 
only seven lines in Shakspeare in 
which Falstaff’s name occurs, and, 
while Oldcastle might be substituted 
in all of these, the substitution 
mends the metre in the following 
passage,— 

Away, good Ned, Falstaff [Oldcastle] 

sweats to death. 

From this it is clear that, in his 
first sketch, “hakspeare took the 
name as he found it, but that being, 
or becoming, aware thathe was doing 
injustice to a Protestant martyr, he 
substituted an ideal name for the his- 
torical personage whom the old play 
had misrepresented. The introduc- 
tion of Oldcastle’s name at all is 
highly interesting, as showing how 
the misrepresentations of character 
which party spirit introduces into 
history, may sometimes be extended 
by poetry ; and how a genial writer 
like heen can throw off the 
trammels of tradition. We have no 
doubt that an accurate comparison 
of facts would often enable us to 
trace in Shakspeare the remnants of 
lost historical traditions. One in- 
stance, which accidentally occurred 
to us, may be here mentioned. In 
the Exhibition of the British Insti- 
tution for 1848, was an old contem- 
ag picture, representing Richard 

I., surrounded by a number of 
angels, dressed in his livery and 
wearing his distinctive badge. 
What was the connexion between 
this picture and Shakspeare’s 
words? (Richard JI, Act IIL, 
sc. 2.) 

For every man that Bolingbroke has 
pressed 

To lift shrewd steel against our golden 
crown, 

Heaven for his Richard hath in heavenly 


pay 
A glorious angel : 

Did this picture represent or 
occasion any words cn the part of 
the king which passed into the 
Chronicles, and from ihe Chronicles 
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into the older plays which Shak- 
speare took as his models P 
Be this as it may, it is clear that 
Falstaff became in Shakspeare’s 
hands a pure abstraction—an abso- 
lute creation of that ‘myriad-minded 
man,’ as Coleridge calls him. It ap- 
pears to us that the name is also a 
significant term. When Shakspeare 
gave up the historical misrepresen- 
tation of Oldcastle, he was not 
likely to pass into another error of 
the same kind, and adopt the proper 
name of Sir John Falstolfe, or any 
other well-known personage of the 
15th century. ith the excep- 
tion of Ned Poins and Bardolph, 
which were traditionary names 
borrowed from the older drama, 
and Gadshill, whose name, taken 
from the same source, indicates the 
scene of the robbery, all the other 
comical personages who flit around 
the Prince have made-up names. 
Mrs. Quickly, the active inn- 
keeper, and Doll Tearsheet, the 
courtesan, speak for themselves. 
Nym and Peto, ‘take’ and ‘ask’; 
Fang and Snare, the sheriff's 
officers; Shallow and _ Silence, 
the stupid justices; Mouldy, 
Shadow, Wart, Feeble, and Bull. 
calf, the recruits, are all plainly 
significant of the qualities in- 
tended. Pistol, who represents 
the Spanish braggadocio, derives his 
name from the current coin of 
that country; just as Parolles, the 
wordy Frenchman, gets a Gallican 
designation. We have only then to 
seek for some similar explanation of 
the name Falstaff. At. first sight 
we might be disposed to resolve the 
word into ‘ false-staff,’ to indicate 
that he was a very improper sup- 
rt and companion to young Henry. 
ut this, though the most obvious, is 
not, we believe, the true etymology. 
Shakspeare would represent Fal- 
staff as originally a stout swash- 
buckler, or bully ; one of those bra- 
vos who attended young noblemen 
in his day, and were, some hundred 
ag later, known as Mohawks. 
ow we have in old English several 
descriptions of staffs or staves: 
there was, e.g., the quarter-staff 
and the tip-staff or tipped-stef and 
the latter became a name for the 
functionary who carried it, so that 
tipstaff was the technical name fora 
bailiff. We believe that the word 
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falstaff or felstaff also existed in 
Shakspeare’s time, and signified a 
bludgeon, or instrument for knock- 
ing people on the head, such an in- 
strument as your professed bully 
would habitually carry, and thus a 
Salstaff would be an attendant bravo. 
The highway robbery, in which Sir 
John so naturally takes a part, 
proves that he belongs, according to 
the original idea, to the class of vio- 
lent bludgeonmen, whose need is 
satisfied by the fears of true citizens. 
In Shakspeare’s time, ‘ to fall’ and 
‘to fell,’ were terms indifferently 
used as transitive verbs, to denote 
the act of ‘knocking down ;’ and we 
believe that this is the true interpre- 
tation of a passage of Chaucer, in 
which the word fel-staffe occurs. 
(Tale of Sir Thopas, |. 15240, ed. 
Wright) :— 

Sir Thopas drough on bak ful fast ; 

This geaunt at him stoones cast 

Out of a fel-staf slinge ; 
But faire eschapeth child Thopas, 
And al it was through Goddis gras, 
And through his faire berynge. 


But whatever may be the mean- 
ing of the name Falstaff, the part 
of bully attendant on the Prince by 
no means exhausts his functions or 
sums up his faults. It may be a ques- 
tion whether Shakspeare, who was 
so well acquainted with Montaigne, 
was equally familiar with Rabelais. 
One cannot help fancying that the 
young prince Pantagruel, and his 
attendant Panurge may have been 
in Shakspeare’s thoughts when he 
was arranging the revel rout of 
young Henry. Coleridge has en- 
deavoured to idealize Panurge and 
Pantagruel as contrasted to one 
another. ‘ Pantagruel,’ he says, 
( Table Talk, i. p. 177) ‘ is the reason, 
Panurge the understanding — the 
pollarded man with every faculty ex- 
cept the reason. I scarcely know 
an example more illustrative of the 
difference between the two.’ Here, 
as usual, Coleridge is on his hobby. 
At all events, Rabelais had no such 
metaphysical ideas in his head, when 
he placed theclever rogue (mavodpyos), 
the master of languages, the deviser 
of mischief, among the Epistemons 
who waited on his young giant. 
His object differed from that of 
Shakspeare rather in the world of 
fancy in which his figures moved, 
than in the ideas which they are in- 
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tended to represent. Falstaff is 
designed to appear as an incarnate 
cape the adequate ——_ 
tive of clevergess, wit, selfishness, 
debauchery, and effrontery. When 
we endeavour to analyze this charac- 
ter, the first thing which strikes us 
about it, is its complete individuality, 
coupled with its extreme comprehen- 
siveness. He is unlike any indi- 
vidual specimen of the Panurgic or 
clever-roguish tribe, because he is 
like them all. He has some- 
thing in common with every one of 
his class; but he includes and en- 
closes them all, so as to exhibit 
their characteristic differences, as 
well as their general idea. It is 
this which makes him such an unique 
specimen. He is made to say that 
he hadagrandfather. ‘I have lost,’ 
he complains, ‘a seal-ring of my 
grandfather, worth fo marks.’ 
(Henry IV., Part I., act 1I1., se. 2,) 
but in spite of this attempt to link 
him on to ordinary humanity, we 
feel that we have to deal with a 
bodiless abstraction—not sprun 

from mortal grandfathers an 


fathers, but like a dvorerés dyadpa, 
or heaven-dropt 4° 


, a phoenix, 
occasionally roasted by his com- 
a but who, having never 
en fairly reduced to ashes, lost his 
only opportunity of transmitting his 
race to posterity. The universality 
of his viciousness is such that there 
is no one deformity of moral charac- 
ter which he does not exhibit. Did 
Grandgousier beat him in tippling, or 
——— in voracityP hat was 
Ferdinand de Mendez Pinto but a 
faint adumbration of this monster of 
mendacity ? As for gambling, he 
tells us in his apology (Henry IV., 
Part I., act ITI., sc. 3) that he diced 
not above seven times a week. For 
his honesty, he was not more addicted 
to thieving than Sixteen-stringed 
Jack. For his honour, we may refer 
to Mrs. Quickly; for his fidelity as a 
ublic officer to Justice Shallow; for 
is modesty to all his friends and 
uaintances; and if we wish to 
die him with any other impro- 
prieties, we may call into court the 
worthy Mrs. Page, of Windsor. 
With such a catalogue of vices, 
Falstaff, so far from being an attrac- 
tive companion to a spirited and ac- 
complished young Prince, would 
have been intolerable to all the 
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world, and fit only for a cell in the 
House of Correction, if he had not 
enjoyed strong nerves, and 
temper, and unfailing spirits. We 
shall speak directly of his courage ; 
but the great charm which hangs 
about him is his inimitable wit, and 
his imperturbable good'humour. He 
is not only witty himself, but the 
cause that wit is in other men 
Henry IV., Part Il., act I., sc. 2). 

he most ludicrous position in which 
a man can be placed enables him to 
exhibit the more clearly the superi- 
ority of his temper, and the never- 
failing resource of his genius. The 
merely ludicrous combines with our 
laughter a sense of our own superi- 
ority; but wit always excites our 
admiration, while it tickles our 
risibility. Such a man as Falstaff 
is never simply ludicrous ; his worst 
scrapes, like those of Reineke Fuchs, 
are the occasion of fresh triumphs ; 
and such is the strength of his intel- 
lect, that we forget what is base and 
contemptible in his conduct, while 
we are dazzled by the brilliancy of 
his words and solidity of his 
thoughts. Falstaff himself continu- 
ally exhibits the sense of his own 
superiority to the men with whom 
he lives, and we tacitly, perhaps un- 
willingly, admit his superiority to 
ourselves. 

But the wit of Falstaff would lose 
much of its effect had Shakspeare 
been, what he could not have been, 
unwise enough to represent him as a 
really pusillanimous person. This 
old error, with regard to the charac- 
ter of Falstaff, was elaborately ex- 

sed more than seventy years ago, 
in ‘An Essay on the Dramatic Cha- 
racter of Sir John Falstaff, by Mau- 
rice Morgann, Esq., 1777.. We 
have not fallen in with this dis- 
course, but it is favourably men- 
tioned by Charles Knight, in his 
edition of Shakspeare, who has 
quoted from the ‘Lounger’ a very 
_ sentence on the pee. by 

ackenzie :—‘ Though I will not go 
so far as a paradoxical critic has 
done, and ascribe valour to Falstaff, 
yet if his cowardice is fairly ex- 
amined, it will be found to be not 
so much a weakness as a principle. 
In his very cowardice there is much 
of the sagacity I have remarked in 
him; he the sense of danger, 
but not the discomposure of fear.’ 
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Shakspeare knew well that a coward 
may be amusing and ridiculous, but 
that he could not be admirable. He 
could, when he chose, draw the pic- 
ture of an unmitigated poltroon, like 
Pistol and Parolles. But this was 
not his design in re to his 
favourite Falstaff. The debauched 
and witty friend of Harry of Mon- 
mouth was after all a man of sinew, 
and not only formidable in appear- 
ance and bodily strength, but really 
cool and collected in danger. Bar- 
dolph describes him (Henry IV., 
Part IL., p. 121) as ‘ My captain, 
Sir John Falstaff, a tall gentleman, 
by heaven! and a most gallant 
leader.’ As a young lad, if we may 
slieve Justice Shallow, he was 
distinguished by his activity and 
courage :—‘I saw him break Sko- 
n’s head at the court gate, when 

e was a crack, not thus high; and 
the very same day did he fight with 
one Sampson Stocktish, a fruiterer, 
behind ’s Inn,’ (Henry IV., 
Part IL., p. i16). If we take him 
by his appearance in the plays we 
come to the same conclusion. A 
weak man could not have taken on 
his back the dead body of Percy, in 
full armour ; a little man would not 
have been singled out for hand-to- 
hand combat by the Scots’ cham- 
pion, Douglas; a mean looking man 
would not have induced such a 
famous rebel as Colevile of the Dale 
to yield himself prisoner merely on 
the strength of his personal appear- 
ance; and a genuine coward would 
not, in a fierce fray, like the battle 
of Shrewsbury, have led his 150 
raggamuflins into such danger that 
but three of them were left alive, 
and they for the town’s end to beg 
during life (Henry IV., Part L., 
Pp 395). Even when he is set upon 
xy the Prince and Poins he does 
not abscond until after exchanging 
blows with him; and on the whole 
he said with truth to the Prince—‘I 
am not John of Gaunt, your grand- 
father, but yet no coward, Hal,’ 
(Henry IV., Part L., p. 24). What 
he wanted was not cngee of 
danger and coolness in the hour of 
eril, but chivalry and a sense of 
onour; and Shakspeare has exhi- 
bited the feelings with which he in- 
tended to inspire him in that well- 
known soliloquy in which he ex- 
presses his selfish disregard for all 
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the higher sentiments of a trae 
knight (Henry IV., Part L., p. 386). 

At the same time, Shakspeare’s 
Falstaff is not intended to appear 
as one who is formally degraded 
from his rank asa gentleman. M. 
Guizot, in his work on Shakspeare 
and his Times, has well remarked 
(p. 369) :— 

Born to move in good society, Falstaff 
has not yet renounced all his pretensions 
of this kind: he has not adopted the 
coarseness of the position to which he is 
degraded by his vices ; he has given up 
everything except his self-love ; he does 
not make a merit of his intemperance, 
nor does he base his vanity on the ex- 
ploits of a bandit. If there was anything 
to which he would cling, it would be to 
the manners and qualities of a gentle- 
man ; to this character he would pre- 
tend, if ne were permitted to entertain 
or able to maintain a pretension of any 
kind, 

As he actually appears at court, 
and exercises authority in the king’s 
name, it would be an absurdity if 
he were stripped of all these external 
recommendations, without which his 
faults would become offensive and 
unendurable. The conventional re- 
presentations on the stage have 
given a very erroneous impression 
of the manners and person of the 
knight, as they were conceived by 
Shakspeare. Our actors exhibit to 
us, in most cases, an overgrown 
mass of flesh covering a cowardly 
soul; they degrade Falstaff’s wit 
into buffoonery, and make him put 
on the manners of a low and vulgar 
publican. Shakspeare intended Fal- 
staff's outward appearance to be 
comical—a caricature of debauched 
manhood; but a very little stuffing 
under the waistcoat would answer 
all the requirements of the part. 
The chief justice charges him with 
‘an increasing belly,’ but with ‘a 
decreasing leg,’ (Henry IV,, Part II., 
act I., sc. 2,) and there can be no 
reason for that padding of the limbs 
by which our stage Falstaff be- 
comes so unwieldy. Mackenzie and 
other critics have called attention to 
the resemblances between Falstaff, 
on the one hand, and Richard and 
Iago, on the other; and there is 
no doubt that there is much truth 
in the comparison. But although 
our best actors are employed to ex- 
hibit the refined sarcasm and pointed 
wit of the latter, we seldom find a 
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seca, or first comedian, willing 
to lend his talents to the proper 
exhibition of Falstaff. With the 
exception of Charles Kemble, we 
know no instance in which ‘ Fal- 
staff’ has been rescued from the 
conventionalities of actors who carry 
into,the part the boisterous humour 
of the stage old man, and who think 
that if their representation is not 
gross enough they will grossly mis- 
represent him. About a year ago 
we were shocked to see Mr. Bartley, 
as he appeared before the Queen in 
this character, with all the old stage 
absurdities of manner and imper- 
sonation, down to the dress of a 
brigadier of King George’s reign, 
with wide-topped boots, in which it 
was the fashion to equip this knight 
of the fifteenth century. May we 
hope some day to witness a true per- 
formance of Falstaff by some good 
and refined actor, who can dissociate 
wit from vulgarity, and can appre- 
ciate the comical without allowing 
it to sink into buffoonery and farce. 

To conclude with one word re- 
specting the morality of this cha- 
racter. In giving us ‘ Falstaff’ asa 
type of sensual profligacy, shame- 
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less selfishness, good humour, and 
wit, Shakspeare has not left us 
without the cautions properly sug- 
gested by the cicnaedion of such 
a career. With true poetical justice, 
he is dismissed from the stage 
under a grave rebuke from reformed 
royalty. (Henry IV., Part IL., 
p- 235.) And his death is described 
in language which is not the less 
pathetic and natural because it is 
mixed up with homely truth and 
humour, (Henry V., p. 316.) With 
such a moral to the exhibition of 
this character, we may enjoy the 
wit of Falstaff without being 
seduced by his example, and in 
spite of all his faults, we may back 
his mock petition :—‘ No, my good 
lord ; banish Peto, banish Bardolph, 
banish Poins; but for sweet Jack 
Falstaff, kind Jack Falstaff, true 
Jack Falstaff, valiant Jack Falstaff, 
and therefore more valiant, being, 
as he is, old Jack Falstaff; banis 
not him thy Harry’s company— 
banish not him thy Harry’s com- 
pany s banish plump Jack, and 
anish all the world.’—( Henry IT, 
Part I., p. 297.) 


A LABOURER’S HYMN. 


Qu in the green fields toiling, 
With the bending blue sky above, 
On the Infinite graven I see 

The law of a limitless love. 


Out in the green fields toiling, 
Flowers blush, at my feet Teles, 
With the life which urges the worlds 

On their musical march to go. 


Out in the 


een fields toiling, 


Earth’s pledge of a brighter sky,— 


A wafture of hues from 


aradise,— 


God's rainbow, greets mine eye. 


Thus, in the 


een fields toiling, 


Where aught of grand is, or fair, 
Or tinted by God with orient gleams, 
I worship Him templed there. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CAPTAIN DIGBY GRAND; 


OR, 


‘THE DANGEROUS CLASSES.’ 


Cuarter XXI. 


4 WEARY WALK—‘ HEADED’ AGAIN—LOOSE UPON THE TOWN—THE SILVER HELL— 
RAISING THE WIND—A MORNING ‘ STROLL’—EMBARRASSMENTS OF A TRADESMAN 


—‘A FELLOW-FEELING MAKES US WONDROUS KIND’—AN 


OLD FRIEND—GENE- 


ROSITY OF THE ‘DANSEUSE’—BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 


T was high noon when I turned 

my back on the church-yard 
which now contained my last friend. 
I was, indeed, in a mood least of all 
fitted to encounter the noise and 
bustle of the crowded metropolis ; 
and as I thought of the vulgar cu- 
riosity, the impertinent inquiries of 
the many busybodies in the haunts 
of fashion, who would have small 
scruple in wringing my heart to 
satisfy their own craving for news, 
I shrank from the clubs and other 
places of resort, where I felt con- 
scious that even now the fate of my 
poor friend was the topic of the gos- 
sip’s eloquence and the idler’s sneer. 
Little heeding my steps as I walked 
on immersed in grief, [ found myself 
insensibly drawing near the odaite 
of London, and ere long the rapidity 
of my motions (singular how the 
chafing mind insensibly communi- 
cates its impatience to the frame !) 
brought me into the open country, 
smiling and glowing in all the luxu- 
riance of an afternoon sun. That day 
has ever since appeared to me like a 
dream. Twas then, asit were, on the 
verge which separates two distinct 
and opposite states of existence. 
Shame and ruin alone stared 
me in the face; but of this 
I was comparatively careless; the 
black cloud that overhung the 
present appeared to benumb my 
faculties, and my soul, weary and 
worn out with grief, had arrived at 
that state of exhausted torpidity 
which the unobservant mistake for 
repose. Have you ever marked the 
expression of dismay which blanks 
the countenance of some rosy urchin, 
whose soap-bubble has vanished 
from his incredulous sight? Long 
and eagerly has he watched the 
prismatic colours of the rainbow 
mantling in that gorgeous globe, his 
own creation, and just at its brightest, 
lo! it is not. You smile at the asto- 
nished disappointment of the child, 
but you, grown man as you are, en- 
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riched by experience and fortified 
by self-command, are you not con- 
scious that there was a time when 
you, too, saw your world fading 
from before your sight ?—when all 
that made life precious vanished like 
the beauteous illusions of a dream, 
and you rubbed your eyes and looked 
about you, and could scarce believe 
that the outward world was still the 
same, so entire, so complete was the 
change that had taken place within. 
That day, as I lay upon a sun-dried 
bank, and gazed upon the blue sky 
and the fleecy clouds, and the warm 
haze, which melted the distance into 
a halo of beauty—that day was my 
day of disenchantment. Till then, 
through all my troubles, through all 
my difficulties, there had been a 
tinge of romance, a gleam of hope, 
which made the future a mine of 
untold wealth. Without any rational 
cause for such anticipations, without 
any substantial basis for my castles 
in the air, I had always indulged 
myself with a sort of vague belief 
that all would eventually be well; 
and the image of Flora Belmont, to 
whom, despite of my reckless courses 
I was still sincerely attached, shed 
a ray of comfort over many an hour 
of annoyance and uncertainty. But 
the untimely death of poor Hilling- 
don had woke me from all such in- 
fatuated and unfounded self-delu- 
sions. The reality was too forcibly 
thrust upon my view to admit of my 
deceiving myself any longer as to 
my own present position and pro- 
bable fate. The romance of life 
was over, the charm of youth dis- 
pelled, and the stern training of 
manhood, the ordeal ever forbidding, 
often severe, through which all must 
pass, had commenced. Hours stole 
unheeded by, as I revolved these 
bitter thoughts in my mind—alter- 
nately indulging in bursts of irre- 
pressible grief as I thought of him 
whom I had that morning consigned 
to the grave, and chafing to the 
¥ F 








verge of madness at my own follies 
and imprudences, which had reduced 
me to such a state as made me envy 
my friend his undisturbed resting- 
place. The lamps were lit and the 
night advanced as I retraced my 
steps into busy London, and, fa- 
tigued with the conflict of my feel- 
ings, sought repose in the retirement 
of my own lodgings. But for me 
there was to be no rest. As I turned 
into the street, from the corner of 
which I could see my own house- 
door, I glanced around me with a 
caution and wariness that had never 
deserted me since the well-remem- 
bered arrest in the Channel, with 
the eager vigilance that I had learnt 
as an Eton boy, when prying round 
eorners for the dreaded form of a 
master, in the forbidden precincts of 
‘up town,’ but which I never thought 
ihe obliged to put in practice in 
after life. Many a time since have 
I seen a gallant fox headed from the 
point at which he hoped to find a 
safe and impregnable refuge, whilst 
the cry of his pursuers swelled louder 
and louder on the breeze. Many a 
time since, have I marked a well- 
dressed and fashionable-looking gen- 
tleman step forth ‘ point device’ from 
his residence, and after one hasty 
glance at his shining boots—ever the 
first care of a dandy ‘got up’ for 
the day—look anxiously around 
him, up the street and down the 
street, under the porticoes and over 
the way, and finally bolt hurriedly 
back into his own ‘ sanctum,’ from 
whence he cannot again emerge 
with any certain security until the 
seventh day of the week. But never 
have I watched the discomfiture of 
either predatory animal without a 
fellow-feeling for his embarrass- 
ment—a vivid recollection of my 
own forlorn condition on that even- 
ing when I found the very portals, 
so to speak, of my own citadel in 
possession of the enemy ! 

The scent was doubtless vigilant, 
but I was the better ‘stalker’ of the 
two, and saw him first, and thus, by 
a hasty retreat, was enabled to baffle 
his arrangements, and elude his 


grasp. 

But now, indeed, I had arrived at 
the ne plus ultra of embarrassment. 
Weary and worn out, exhausted 
with grief, and stung by remorse, I 
had literally not a place wherein to 
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lay my head. The clubs to which 
I leloaeed I felt ashamed to enter ; 
nor, indeed, according to the whole- 
some rules that regulate such esta- 
blishments, was I, properly speak- 
ing, a member of those associations, 
which repudiate the society of an 
individual whose subscriptions re- 
main hopelessly in arrear. Should 
I present myself at St. Heliers’ door, 
or that of any other fashionable 
friend? Why, in my present dusty 
and travel-worn habiliments, the 
very porter would refuse me admit- 
tance; nor, did the master know 
how typical was the outward guise 
of the dilapidated state of affairs 
within, would he condemn his ser- 
vant’s zeal in thrusting such a shabby 
gentleman from the door. Hunger 
I had none, and my stock of cigars 
was not yet totally exhausted; but 
a burning thirst was raging at my 
throat, and I quenched it—I, the 
ci-devant dandy, to whom Amphy- 
trions once appealed as to the purity 
of their claret, the flavour of their 
‘sillery’—at the stable-pump of a 
mews, where my horses had stood 
for many along day—animals whose 
very shoes were worth more than 
all I now possessed in the world. 
This was literally the case, for my 
whole stock of ready-money was re- 
duced to a few shillings; all my 
papely consisted of the clothes [ 
uad on my back; my apartments 
were in possession of the enemy ; 
and my Soar like many another 
desolate creature in the wide metro- 
polis—my home was in the cold, 
unpitying streets. I thanked God 
that I was a man; at least, I was 
spared the perils that environ 
woman in her distress, and the cor- 
poreal sufferings of hunger and ex- 
posure were all I had to dread, 
whilst she, the weak of frame, the 
gentle-nurtured and the soft of 
heart, sees ruin, vice, and misery 
staring her in the face. 

How forbidding looked the long 
perspective of the empty streets, 
the closed doors, that interposed 
but an inch of wood-work between 
starvation and luxury —the child 
of misery and the minion of abun- 
dance. I shrank along the dark side 
of Pall Mall, fearful of being reco- 
gnised by any one of those loungers 
on their club steps with whom I had 
so often stood, on a night like this, 
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smoking, chatting, and laughing, 
as we discussed the past banquet, or 

lanned the future revel, and my 

eart smote me to think how often 
Thad omitted to relieve the wants 
of my fellow-creatures whilst I had 
the means ; and how, in my present 
distress, the recollection of every 
deed of kindliness or charity (alas ! 
how few they were!) eed to 
deaden apprehension for the future 
and remorse for the past. 

Further eastward I strolled on, 
scarcely conscious of where I was 
going, but with an instinctive inclina- 
tion to leave behind me that part of 
London in which I was likely to be 
recognised. Crowds of foreigners 
were around me as I lounged 
through Leicester-square, conspi- 
cuous even in that indistinct light 
for their capacious trowsers, into the 

ockets of which, for want of better 
eine hands and arms were thrust 
up to the elbows, their small hats 
jauntily set on one side of the close- 
cropped raven head, the bushy 
beard catching the wreaths of cigar- 
smoke which streamed perpetually 
from their lips. The night wore 
on; the foreigners smoked and 
disappeared: the shabbiest of them 
had a garret somewhere that he 
could call a home; but to me there 
was but one door open in all that 
enormous city—but one roof under 
the shelter of which I should be 
welcome, as long as the few shillings 
I could call my own were forth- 
coming,—I mean a silver hell. Not 
content with preying upon the 
highest and noblest of the land—not 
content with ever and anon the 
sacrifice of such a victim as the 
gallant spirit whose funeral I had 
that day attended—the demonof play 
hunts unglutted through the lower 
walks of life, seeking whom he may 
devour. If the student of human 
nature would see the passions work- 
ing in their most frightful intensity 
upon his fellow-man, let him visit 
some of these lower haunts of in- 
famy which are nightly open to lure 
the fool to his destruction. 

Amongst the aristocracy gambling 
is indeed a vice much to be repro- 
bated, and great are the calamities 
which it entails upon its votaries; 
but still their losses, so to speak, 
are only those of superfluities; the 
death-struggle for existence is to 
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them unknown; and even were it 
not so, the discipline of refinement, 
which in that rank has become a 
second nature, would curb those 
outward demonstrations of violence 
and. despair which in a silver hell 
rage unchecked. Here the starving 
mechanic, the outlawed refugee, the 
exposed sharper, crowd and jostle 
each other in the contest for the 
actual means of existence. It is as 
though the prodigal were scrambling 
for the husks upon his knees amongst 
the swine. Here the trembling 
hand may be seen clutching those 
nr winnings on which, 1t may 
. the suffering wife and children 
are dependant for their long-desired 
meal, or staking the last earnings of 
toil in the vain hope that Fortune 
must smile upon such a cause. 
Here the impious execration may 
be heard rising furious from the 
blasphemer’s lips, as he sees swept 
away from before him the means of 
stifling that conscience which to- 
night shall dog him, sleeping or 
waking, like a fiend, to whom the 
wretch has sold himself body and 
soul. Here may be traced the 
zradual ruin of the once respectable 
aie servant, which, commencing 
with the habit of speculation for 
which the ‘betting lists’ that throng 
every corner of our streets afford a 
disgraceful facility, tends steadily 
on in its downward course, till reck- 
lessness merges into dishonesty, and 
that high character which was at 
once his pride and his livelihood is 
blasted by the infamy of a police- 
report, and lost in the degradation 
of the hulks. Well may these dens 
be called ‘hells ;’ and ‘ who enters 
here may indeed leave hope behind.’ 
Lest the foul lust for gain should not 
of itself be sufficient to ensure the 
destruction of its votaries, aleohol 
lends its powerful assistance to the 
cause. On a rough deal table are 
laid out (alas! but in humble imita- 
tion of more luxurious haunts) the 
huge coarse joints that shall inspire 
an artificial thirst, to be quenched 
by potations, inflaming and madden- 
ing the humble gamester to the ne- 
cessary pitch of desperation, and the 
convulsed hideousness of passion is 
varied by the palsied stare of drunken 
imbecility. 

Winding up a dark wooden stair- 
case, 1 pushed my way through a 
FF2 
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shabby green baize door, and past a 
ponderous ruffian, whose huge un- 
sightly frame was intended to form 
a living barrier should the party be 
disturbed, as was sometimes the 
case, by an invasion of the police 
into this temple of Fortune, fre- 
quented by the vilest of the vile, 
and as I did so, I could not help 
being struck by the resemblance, in 
some of its most striking points, 
which, although so different in de- 
tail, the scene now before me bore 
to many other haunts in higher life, 
devoted, with all their outward re- 
finement, to the same degradin 
purpose. The game was identical, 
and the well-known terms peculiar 
to hazard smote familiarly on my ear. 
Flaring tallow candles shed a glare 
upon a much-stained green table- 
cloth, upon which the dice were 
descending with as much ener 
as I had ever seen exhibited when 
hundreds were at stake. To those 
eager unwashed faces the chances 
of the game were indeed of frightful 
importance, and hungry eyes glared 
upon the coins (for who would trust 
counters here?) as, few in number 
and small in value, they changed 
rapidly from one rugged hand to an- 
other. A savage altercation between 
an unfortunate looking wretch, in 
close buttoned coat and high thread- 
bare stock, which looked ominous of 
the total absence of shirt, and the 
ruffianly groom-porter who took 
charge of the table, had brought the 
master of the establishment into the 
fray,and just as I entered the dispute 
was on the eve of being summarily 
settled by hustling out of doors the 
unfortunate, who had probably been 
robbed of his little all—a measure 
not accomplished without much tur- 
moil, and the venting of sundry 
frightful execrations. As I took my 
eer at the table, a quiet military- 
ooking man, with all the appearance 
of a gentleman, made way for me by 
his side, and, with a politeness I 
certainly did not expect to find here, 
handed me the box, which I hoped 
was to earn me, at least, a breakfast 
and a bed. 

Often before had I ‘cut the light 
— and called the rattling main,’ 
yut never as now, with starvation 
depending on the result. My last 
half-crown was on the table. I felt 


I had never played for so high a 
Shall I confess, that 


stake before. 
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there was a thrill of something 
approaching to pleasure in the 
thought ! Wonderfully is the human 
mind constituted ; a not the least 
of its wonders is that indescribable 
delight which it takes to balance in 
uncertainty. 

‘It must come this time,’ said my 
military friend. ‘I should double 
the stake, sir, if I were you.’ 

I began to think my military 
friend was ‘a bonnet’—one of those 
harpies employed by gambling-house 
keepers to enhance temptation by 
the influence of example, and gene- 
rally selected for their respectable 
and innocent appearance. Come it 
certainly did, but not exactly as I 
wanted, and the last two shillings 
and sixpence I was likely to see for 
some time disappeared from before 
my eyes. My military friend was 
ready with Lis condolences, and 
soon suggested that I was not yet 
what he called ‘completely cleaned 
out.’ Young as I was in the ex- 
perience of poverty, I had forgotten 
that a valuable watch might easily 
be disposed of, and that studs and 
wrist-buttons were at all times con- 
vertible into coin in such society as 
I was at present—always premising, 
that the seller was disposed to make 
terms easy in proportion to the 
prompt liberality of the purchaser. 
Over a slice of reeking beef and a 
glass of brandy, I disposed of my 
watch to the proprietor of the 
establishment, for the sum of three 
pounds ten shillings, about a 
twentieth of its original value ; and, 
as I did so, I could not help think- 
ing I recognised the countenance 
of my generous customer. To be 
sure, it was Sarmento. Despite the 
bushy beard, the huge spectacles, 
the voluminous neck-handkerchief, 
and the Mosaic jewellery, I was 
sure I could not be mistaken in the 
well-remembered features of the 
stranger at the Opera-house door, 
who seemed to possess such myste- 

rious influence over the fascinating 
Coralie; anda crowd of recollections 
teemed in my brain as I remarked, 
not yet completely obliterated, the 
sear dealt by my own right hand. 
Well, it was his turn now! Had 
he recognised me, of which I was 
totally uncertain, and known my 
resent circumstances, he might 
fone held himself thoroughly 
avenged, even without waiting to 
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see the produce of the watch find 
its way into his own possession, and 
the studs and shirt-buttons leave 
their owner without a farthing or 
the means of raising one. My mili- 
tary friend having, doubtless, com- 
pleted his tour of duty for the night, 
wished me a polite ‘ good evening,’ 
remarking that I ‘had been con- 
foundedly unlucky, but should pro- 
bably pull up again before the end 
of the week.’ The end of the week, 
indeed! I shuddered to think what 
was to become of me by the end of 
the day which had even now begun. 
Absorbed in the stern realities of 
what is mockingly called ‘ play,’ the 
hours had gone by unheeded, and a 
bright summer sun was calling the 
world into life and light as I slunk, 
a penniless vagabond, out of the 
Silver Hell. The end had come at 
last! Leaning my head against the 
iron railings in Leicester-square, I 
groaned aloud, and was ordered by 
the policeman on duty to move on. 
Half mechanically I strolled into 
Covent Garden, to mock my wretch- 
edness with the sight of that earthly 
ee of flowers, blooming and 
blushing in the gorgeous freshness 
of early morning. How their fra- 
grance seemed to reproach me, as it 
recalled to my memory scenes long 
ast, never to return. My child- 
ood at Haverley, and the roses of 
its lawns and parterres, filling my 
romping infancy with delight and 
wonder. The glorious midsummer 
holidays, when Latin and Greek 
held no existence, and all the world 
was fruit and flowers! the later 
days of youth, how short a time ago, 
when I used to come to this very 
market, and select the choicest bou- 
quets for my gentle Flora. And 
now! Had it not been for the pride 
of manhood, I could have wept 
aloud! The very market woman 
knew me, shabby as I was, and with 
her old curtsey pointed out her 
freshest posies ‘ for the captain.’ I 
could not stand this, and turned 
away from these haunts of Pomona 
with, I fear, a curse upon my lips. 
On I wandered, through street and 
square, and, had I been in any other 
frame of mind, might have admired 
the fresh beauties of even a London 
Aurora. Amongst all the denizens 
of our great metropolis, how few 
there are conversant with her charms 
at the only period in the twenty- 
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four hours when she is divested of 
her usual dusky mantle of smoke. 
The children of pleasure have just 
gone to bed; the sons of toil are not 
et up and doing; and the early 
reakfast-stall-keeper, the sooty 
chimney-sweep, with here and there 
a particularly thrifty milk-woman, 
or an extra fast youth, looking very 
yellow, and very much ashamed of 
1is white neckcloth, as he steals 
home to his virtuous couch—are the 
sole admirers of the architectural 
beauties and the vivid —s 
displayed by sunrise in London. I 
could see the whole length of Oxford- 
street as I paced leisurely along, the 
sole occupant of that usually crowded 
thoroughfare ; and the cool breeze 
sweeping unpolluted from the Park 
fanned my heated templesand invigo- 
rated my languid frame, now sinking 
from the combined effects of excites 
ment, abstinence, and want of sleep. 
Hark! the cheering music of 
drums and fifes rouses the slum- 
bering silence of morning, and a 
battalion of the Guards, with their 
clean white jackets and glancing 
firelocks, are seen defiling from the 
barracks in Portman-street to their 
early drill in the Park. How I 
envied the stalwart, fresh, healthy- 
looking men, as they passed by me, 
and I shrank to their reverse flank 
to avoid the recognition of an officer. 
Long I gazed at the figure of the 
adjutant, whom I knew well, as he 
aced his quiet charger slowly be- 
Rind the drums; and mechanically, 
footsore and sick at heart as I was, 
I followed the retiring music till I 
found myself skulking under the 
stately cme in Hyde-park, watch- 
ing, at a distance, the manceuvres 
and evolutions, in which, however 
tedious I may have once thought 
them, I would now have given man 
a year of life to bear a part. 
thought I was the most miserable 
being in the universe, but infinite 
indeed are the degrees of woe. 
Stretched upon its face before me, 
its head buried in the tall grass, and 
its frame only betokening life by an 
occasional convulsive sob, lay a 
figure that even in that attitude I 
had no difficulty in recognising as 
the unlucky player whom I had 
lately seen so unceremoniousl 
ejected from the Silver Hell. As 
approached him, he raised his head 
with a wild stare and an expression 
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of unutterable misery, so intense 
that I could not refrain, even in my 
own helpless state, from attempting 
to administer some sort of consola- 
tion. ‘Are you ill,’ said I, ‘my 
good fellow? Can I doanything for 
your’ ‘No, sir,’ was his reply to 
my commonplace offer of assistance; 
‘leave me alone, sir, if you please ; 
let me stay here and die, or drag 
myself down to that bank, and finish 
in the Serpentine ; and then what 
will become of Flora?’ And again 
he gave way to a burst of uncon- 
trollable grief. That name was in 
itself enough to rouse my interest ; 
but had it not been so, the despair 
of my companion would have forced 
sympathy from the most unfeeling, 
and by degrees I got him sufficiently 
calm to unbosom himself to one who, 
— y destitute, was only able to 
offer him that slender consolation. 
He had been a man of good educa- 
tion, and I shall tell his short and 
melancholy history in his own 
words :— 

‘I began life, sir,’ he said, whilst 
the colour rose on his wasted cheek, 
and the tear stood in his dim eye, 
as he thought of the past—‘ I began 
life as a small tradesman, and once 
did a steady, excellent business, that 
ought to have been a provision for 
a family. I occupied a good house 
in Green-street, and was then a re- 
spectable man. I lost my wife, sir, 
some three years ago—a good wife 
she was to me; and after that I 
never prospered. I was always fond 
of a bit of sport, horse-racing and 
such like, but she kept me from 
harm’s way ; and if she had lived, it 
might have been different. Well, 
sir, I should have won a deal of 
money when ‘Skirmisher’ won the 
Derby, and when I went to ask for 
my own the shutters were up, and 
the betting-list proprietors bankrupt. 
I lost what was to me a heavy sum, 
and was never paid a farthing. After 
that I got drinking, and speculated 
more and more. My business fell 
off, and at last I was sold up, and 
left the trade. Still I had a bit of 
money to go on with, and I turned 
it as I best could to keep myself and 
my little girl, my little Flora. I 
went into partnership with a beer- 
house-keeper, but things went bad, 
and I lost most of what was left. 
After that I got reckless, and in an 
evil hour I went into the place 
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where you saw me last night. Day 
after day have I thought, and pon- 
dered, and calculated on the game ; 
and night after night have 1 tried 
to make my calculations answer as 
they should do if there is any truth 
in figures. Last night, I left my 
little girl supperless, and —- 
the only remaining coat I had, for 
a final chance. The dice were 
loaded, sir! I'll take my oath that 
scoundrel knew my plan, and loaded 
them to foil me. I have been walk- 
ing about ever since, till you found 
me here. I cannot go home; I 
cannot face little Flora, asking for 
bread—for bread! and the child had 
no dinner yesterday. What shall I 
do? oh! what shall I do?’ And 
the poor fellow’s whole frame qui- 
cone as he pictured a scene of 
misery that filled my eyes to over- 
flowing. 

Now I felt how destitute I was. 
Thad not even a sixpence to give 
the parent for his starving child. 
To think that there should be all 
this misery in the world, and that it 
should never have been brought be- 
fore me till I was unable to alleviate 
it; that I should have been giving 
sounds for cigars and hundreds for 
norses, and never in my life had the 
opportunity of saving a fellow-crea- 
ture from starvation till now! and 
in vain I ransacked my pockets, and 
racked my brain to discover a soli- 
tary coin or the means of getting 
one. Poor Hillingdon! you were 
indeed my good genius—your fare- 
well gift, the last time 1 saw you 
alive, was offered on the altar of 
charity, and, valuing it as I did, I 
have never regretted the mode in 
which it was parted with. A small 
silver tinder-box, for the purpose of 
lighting cigars, beautiful in design 
and costly from its workmanship, 
had been presented to me as a keep- 
sake by my poor friend the last time 
we were together, and his sad fate 
had since enhanced a hundredfold 
the value of the gift. When I lost 
my watch and ornaments, in the 
vain hope of winning a small sum 
for my present necessities, this little 
memorial remained, as may be sup- 
posed, sacred from disposal, and was 
now the sole occupant of a pocket 
never skilled in retaining for any 
length of time itsnecessary furniture. 
I knew that any pawnbroker in 


London would be glad to advance a 
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few shillings upon so elaborate an 
ornament, and I thrust it into the 
distracted father’s hand, and bid 
him go home and get bread for his 
child. 

‘IT have been ‘cleaned out,’ like 
yourself,’ said I, ‘ but I have noone 
at home dependent upon me ; that 
is all I have left in the world,—you 
are welcome to it,—take it, and 
make the most of it,—and, as you 
hope for heaven, never go into a 
hell again.’ 

The poor fellow’s face of gratitude 
was worth a mine of gold; and I 
was foreed to bid him a very abrupt 
farewell to get rid of his protesta- 
tions and thanksgivings. ‘ He may 
have been an impostor!’ says that 
worldly prudence, which appears to 
ignore entirely the existence of 
actual distress. Even if he was, I 
ought to have been very much 
obliged to him for affording me the 
only pleasure I had experienced for 
many a long day. 

[ was too weary to ponder on the 
much-vexed question of relief by 
almsgiving, and in five minutes after 
the disappearance of my fellow-in- 
solvent, was fast asleep under one 
of the wide-spreading elms that 
shade the powder-magazine, in the 
deep repose of physical exhaustion, 
from which I did not awake till the 
sun was high in the heavens. The 
drill was over; the nurse-maids and 
their charges were weary of Ken- 
sington Gardens, with its attrac- 
tions of hoops and_skipping-ropes 
for the children, and fascinating Life- 
Guardsmen for their duennas; and 
all the world, at least, all those 
who had any to go to, were gone 
home to breakfast. Neither of the 
latter conveniences were mine; and 
in the sheer listlessness of despair I 
leaned over the rails by the Ser- 
yentine, and having no future to 
look forward to, I was soon lost 
in the labyrinth of the past. My 
reverie —no, not my reverie, for 
that, if it means anything, means a 
state of pleasing unconsciousness, 
and is besides deservedly unpopular 
as a mongrel half-foreign word ; but 
rather, my noon-tide night-mare, 
was peopled with many quaint 
fancies and strange recollections. 
Often had I leant over those very 
rails in the full tide of afternoon 
resort, when young England passes 
in review before him the beauties 
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of the season, and titled and high- 
born though they be, makes his re- 
marks, often more impertinent than 
just, on their conduct and _ their 
charms, as chariot, landau, and 
barouche roll by under their freight 
of grace and beauty, whilst here and 
there an unpretending brougham 
contains one,. not the least fair of 
these ‘unblushing flowers,’ not the 
least sparkling of ‘these gems,’ 
which we can hardly call ‘serene,’ 
though a jewel intrinsie in value, 
and set in the purest taste, albeit, 
alas, not always a diamond without 
a flaw. Rusticus expectat, says 
the Roman satirist; nor need I finish 
a quotation which is nightly offered 
to the admiration of Great Britain’s 
collective wisdom, a body un- 
doubtedly partial to classic lore, but 
whose reading, strangely enough, 
seems entirely restricted to that 
author, who, when he penned the 
lines alluded to above, must have 
had in his mind’s eye the spectacle 
of some ‘country cousin’ waiting 
hopelessly to cross the interminable 
stream of carriages which, in the 
season, ‘drags its slow length along’ 
within the magic ring, and which, 
to his rustic discomfiture, appears 
indeed to ‘ceaseless roll, and roll 
for ever.’ Now I shared the soli- 
tude of the Park with a single 
equestrian, evidently a horse-dealer, 
and a man with a dog, dripping from 
its late immersion in the Serpentine. 
But still my thoughts were crowding 
in the past; and, as if to enhance 
the illusion, see! a neat dark 
brongham, a fine bay horse, a white 
glove eagerly snatching at the 
check-string, the driver’s elbows 
squared above his ears, the bay 
horse pulled upon his haunches, and, 
as the carriage stops close to the 
rails upon which I am leaning, the 
pretty face of Coralie de Rivolte 
yeers from the dark recesses of the 
interior, and IT am greeted with so 
cordial a salutation from the kind- 
hearted dancer, as, addressed to such 
a disreputable-looking dandy, must 
have rather astonished the dignified 
conductor of the smart ‘turn-out’ 
already described. 

‘Digby, mon cher Digby! she 
exclaimed, in her broken lan- 

age, as she seized me by both 
4 ‘how long since I saw you! 


Mais quest ce a y & donc? 


What a figure! ‘You have been up 
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all night. Ah, petit méchant, tou- 
jours le méme role! Jump in, and 
I will take you home? Do you 
still live in Street ?” 

And, regardless of my excuses and 
apologies, the good-natured French- 
woman insisted on my entering the 
carriage; and when, in answer to 
her inquiries, I told her I had now 
no home to go to, she could scarcely 
be dissuaded from driving me straight 
off to the hotel, where she and ‘mon 
cousin’ were again domesticated 
upon their eternal private and mys- 
terious business. When, however, 
the whole truth came out, and I un- 
bosomed myself to one who, with 
all her faults, had indeed a warm 
and generous heart, the brilliant 
metal, touched by the talisman of 
misfortune, came out, untinged with 
alloy, and the ‘ public dancer,’ the 
woman of notoriety, ‘the brazen 
creature,’ as I have heard them 
called who blushed not to receive 
nightly the homage of an admiring 
public, offered to place at my dis- 
eng a sum of money, that would 

ave liquidated my debts, taken me 
abroad, and given me a fair start in 
- line of life I might choose to 
select. No one but a woman could 
have made so readily so magnificent 
an offer, and no one but a woman 
could have veiled her generosity so 
gracefully as did Coralie, under the 
assumption, that it was merely a 
loan, to be repaid with interest on 
my accession to the Haverley estates. 

I am thankful to say I refused 
it—refused it, though I had not a 
penny in the world. Why, I know 
not. Perhaps, in honest truth, my 
ony was not equal to hers. 

erhaps some spark of what the 
world calls gentlemanlike feeling 
forbade me to become dependent on 
the bounty of an actress! But my 
heart smote me, my reason accused 
me of pride and unkindness when I 
saw her dark eyes filled with tears 
at my repeated refusals of her as- 
sistance; and once I had almost 
given way. But no! come what 
might, I would be, at least, answer- 
ably only to myself for my misfor- 
tunes—come what might, Flora 
Belmont should never hear my 
name coupled with another under 
any pretence ; and I resolved, if the 
worst came tothe worst, todielike the 
wolf, untamed, and uncomplaining. 

* At least,’ said Coralie, as I per- 
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sisted in bidding her farewell, ‘ at 
least accept this souvenir, in case we 
should never meet again.” And 
she put into my hand a prett 
little ivory memorandum-case, wit 
the leaves of which she had been 
playing for the last few minutes; 
and, pressing my hand as I left the 
carriage, whispered, ‘Adieu, mon 
ami; think of me sometimes, and 
every blessing attend you!’ 

The brougham rolled on, the 
white glove waved from its window 
as it turned down Piccadilly, and I 
was left standing on the pavement 
near Apsley House, like a man in a 
dream ! 

Poor Coralie! she had not been 
gone five minutes when I discovered 
that the little keepsake she had so 
earnestly pressed upon ime contained 
wrobably all the money she had with 
~~ at the time, which, in the shape 
of a five-pound note, she had slipped 
between its leaves, and which was 
indeed acceptable to my starving 
condition. After the magnificent 
offers she had made me, I confess I 
felt no qualms in becoming thus far 
a recipient of her charity. I kissed 
the little ‘ souvenir’ again and again, 
as I took out the welcome note, 
which would enable me, at least, to 
rub on for a few days, till ‘ some- 
thing could be done,’—that some- 
thing which is still, doubtless, at 
the Satine of Pandora’s box, but 
which is ever inseparable from the 
to-morrow of the unfortunate. In 
the meantime, the first consideration 
was breakfast ; and after a shave in 
a smart shop, for which I paid a 
shilling, (had I been a little die in 
poverty I might have saved eleven- 
ann I walked into the first coffee- 

ouse I could .see, and ordered a 
substantial repast; then the news- 
paper, and—another extravagance— 
a cigar! 

Ladies always look first at that 
column of their favourite journal 
which records ‘ Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages,’ and so do I. Amongst 
the latter, what is this announce- 
ment that meets my startled gaze ? 

‘ At the church of St. Genevieve, 
Quebec, by the Rev. M. Victor, 
curé of St.Genevieve, and afterwards 
at the Royal Military Chapel, by the 
Rev. John Strong, William Broad- 
belt, merchant of that city, to Zoé, 
eldest daughter of the late Seigneur 
Gaspard de Grand-Marigny.’ 
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Zoé! Zoé! shall I confess that 
my first sensation was one of un- 
mitigated astonishment at the very 
slight effect produced upon my sen- 
sibility by the fact of your having 
become Mrs. Broadbelt. Alas! that 
weshould so soon outlive the freshest 
feelings of our youthful hearts—feel- 
ings that the young deem eternal— 
the old scarcely allow to be existent. 
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But lower down my eye lights upon 
another paragraph, which, indeed, 
takes away my breath: 

‘ Died, at his residence, Haverley 
Hall, on the ult., Sir Peregrine 
Grand, of Haverley and Norton-le- 
Willows, deeply and universally re- 
gretted, im the 72nd year of his 
age.’ 
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THE HOUSE OF 
AGREMENS OF FULHAM 
FOR A SAPLING- 
LADY-BIRD ! 
DIGGINGS’ 


A STRONG 
FLY AWAY 


Havertey Hawn was, indeed, a 
house of mourning, when I en- 
tered the fine old avenue, chilled 
and wearied with my journey down 
from London, this time effected 
in a third-class railway carriage. 
From the dreary looks of the old 
woman at the iin. to the woe- 
begone countenance of poor Soames 
at the house-door, everything be- 
tokened the presence of some great 
and unlooked-for affliction — the 
sombre overshadowing of some 
mighty calamity. 

‘Oh Master Digby!’ said the 
old butler, ‘if you had but come 
when I wrote to you, you might 
have seen master before he did de- 
part.’ 

‘Good heavens! Soames,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘I never got your letter ; 
when did you write, and where did 
you address to?’ 

‘Mr. Mortmain will explain all,’ 
said poor Soames; ‘he is in the 
library now ; will you please to step 
this way ?’ 

And as the old man used his ac- 
customed phrase, with shaking voice 
and quivering eyelid, I felt a so- 
lemn satisfaction in knowing that 
my poor father was at least regretted 
by one faithful domestic, ae had 
eaten his bread for forty years. 

In the library I found Mr. Mort- 
main, our own family man of busi- 
ness; usually a rosy, merry, kind- 
hearted, and jovial hears now, 
in the hour of need, a true and stead- 
fast friend. From him I learned 
the suddenness of my parent’s de- 
cease, and the impossibility, even if 
I had received Soames’ incoherent 
scrawl, of my having reached Ha- 
verley in time to find Sir Peregrine 
conscious, if alive, 
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Sad and gloomy was the present 
—sadder and gloomier the prospects 
of the future. For a few days the 
multitude of arrangements which 
necessarily devolved upon myself 
served to shut out from my view, in 
the exigencies of the hour, the dark 
horizon that was gathering around. 
Vain pomp and senseless pageantry 
followed him to the grave, who had 
in life been ever too much wedded 
to the outward semblances of great- 
ness—too careless of its real duties 
and responsibilities. Arms and 
escutcheons, empty carriages, and 
hired mourners, trailed their mimic 
grief down the stately avenue, the 
pride of so many possessors, over 
whose inanimate remains it had 
waved its gigantic branches, gorge- 
ous in the hues of but a temporary 
decay, or blossoming in the promise 
of an oft-recurring spring. Doctor 
Driveller, ten years older than his 
deceased patron, read the funeral 
service with a steady voice and an 
unmoved bearing, as calm as though 
his time must not be very near, ay, 
‘even at the door.’ The vault was 
opened, the ceremony concluded ; 
chief mourners took off their scarfs 
and unpinned their hatbands, and 
those at a distance hastened home 
to be in time for dinner. Black 
horses snorted and shook their 
plumes,—mutes smiled and whis- 

ered, as though thankful for relief 

from their enforced silence,—the 
bird carolled on the bough,—the 
bee hummed in the sunshine,—and 
Sir Peregrine was laid with the 
Grands. 

Old customs, feudal hospitality, 
and the position of the family, de- 
manded a certain amount of deco- 
rous feasting and subdued merry- 
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making, which reminded me, with a 
mockery hardly to be borne, of my 
own coming-of-age in those very 
halls. But this, too, was at length 
over, and the stern realities of busi- 
ness left me small leisure to listen 
to the reproaches of conscience, or 
yield to the unavailing yearnings of 
regret. Hour after hour Mortmain 
and I were closeted in the library ; 
and as we went deeper and deeper 
into the details of senile ostentation 
and youthful recklessness, so it be- 
came more and more obvious that 
the ruin was as irretrievable as the 
wilful blindness which led to it was 
unaccountable. 

‘It is evident to me, Sir Digby,’ 
said Mortmain, addressing me for 
the first time by my new title, the 
only bequest which it appeared I 
was to inherit, ‘that, in addition to 
the difficulties which your poor 
father has entailed upon you, and 
of which it is only due to myself to 
say I have till now been kept in 
total ignorance, your own liabilities, 
as far as you have informed me, will 
swallow up all our available re- 
sources, even should we be com- 
pelled, as I greatly fear we shall be, 
to sell the estate 

‘I was prepared for as much,’ I 
replied. ‘I have seen this coming 
for long, though I have never had 
courage to look it in the face. But 
if there is any means of avoiding 
the sacrifice, 1 am prepared to live 
on bread and water, and work like 
a slave, to save old Haverley.’ 

* It cannot be done,’ said Mort- 
main. ‘Listen to me, my young 
friend. You are a man of strong 
mind, or I should not have spoken 
to you so abruptly as I have 
done this morning. Everything 
must be sold—the property, the 
house, the furniture, pictures, wine, 
horses, in short, everything; and 

ou must begin life again. It 
18 hard, cruelly hard, but there is 
no use disguising the fact—there it 
is! 

‘So be it,’ was my reply; and 
from that moment the house of my 
ancestors ceased to be my home. 

Then came the sickening details, 
the inquisitive condolence of neigh- 
bours, the cold regrets of the 
‘county families,’ no better in their 
generation than their fellows in 
town ; the making out of catalogues, 
the slang of appraisers, the imperti- 
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nences of ‘ parties on view.” How 
the furniture seemed to increase and 
multiply as the dear old hall was 
desecrated by having its most hal- 
lowed associations turned into ‘ lots;’ 
carpets rolled up, and hangings 
taken down; gorgeous mirrors num- 
bered with chalk, and marble busts 
standing forward in cold unsightly 
prominence. My mother’s boudoir, 
the revered retreat of that mother 
whom I had never seen, hitherto 
reserved sacred almost in the state 
in which she left it, trodden by hob- 
nailed shoes, and polluted with the 
unwashed hands of vulgar curiosity ; 
my father’s guns numbered and tic- 
keted; every article of convenience 
and luxury in his own chamber made 
the theme of rude jest or ignorant 
criticism ; pictures of value selling 
for nothing, from want of competi- 
tion; rare old wines bought with 
depreciating comments by neigh- 
bouring ‘connoisseurs,’ who had 
been good enough to laud it highly 
when in former days, in that very 
room, their flowing bumpers pledged 
health and long life to him who was 
now no more; lamps dethroned 
from their pedestals, curious nick- 
nacks scattered about in all kinds of 
incongruous places; straw littered 
everywhere, and the ancestral home 
of the Grands become a fleeting 
possession, passing from lip to lip 
as the fervour of competition over- 
came the scruples of prudence ; and 
the dignity of centuries, the associ- 
ations of history, hung trembling 
upon the word of an auctioneer! 

But one article was saved from 
the general wreck, and I shall be 
ever grateful for the kindness and 
consideration with which that me- 
mento of the past was rescued. Old 
Doctor Driveller, with the avowed 
determination of presenting it to his 
descendant whenever that unfortu- 
nate should have a house to put it 
in, purchased the old family picture 
of ‘Sir Hugo le Grand;’ and the 
representation of that chivalrous 
warrior, which my poor father va- 
lued, I believe, more than any other 
earthly possession, was spared the 
degradation of a tradesman’s parlour 
or a dealer’s show-room. 

The sale continued for days. 
From the neighbouring earl to the 
humble mechanic, every rank sent 
its representative to the auction at 


Haverley. Old oak chairs, quaint 
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and curiously carved chests and 
wardrobes, are still to be picked up 
by the virtuoso in the humble cot- 
tages and retired farm-houses for 
many a mile round what was once 
known as the Hall. How the eagles 
gathered to the slaughter! Vulgar, 
flashily-dressed men, in black attire, 
relieved by a profusion of electro- 
plated jewellery, traversed the pas- 
sages with pencils in their mouths, 
and seemed immersed in calculations 
of incomprehensible magnitude. 

Ere many days had elapsed, a 
postchaise drove up to the door, 
containing (strange alliance!) the 
persons of Mr. Shadrach and my 
Some friend Levanter. The latter 
appeared somewhat confused at my 
meeting him in the society of such a 
companion, but swaggered off his 
embarrassment with his usual assur- 
ance. 

‘Sad thing this, my dear Grand,’ 
said the turtite ; ‘I trust only a pass- 
ing cloud. I have come down to 
look at the yearlings, and got a cast 
from this gentleman,’ pointing to 
the Jew, who was staring about him 
with a rueful air that seemed com- 
pounded partly of anxiety as to his 
own profits, and partly, to do him 
justice, of commiseration for the 
pillage going on around. 

With a blush of conscious humi- 
liation, I was forced to present the 
money-lender to Mr. Mortmain ; 
and it might have amused an unin- 
terested observer to mark the cold 
reserve with which the shrewd, up- 
right man of business, ‘the regular’ 
of the profession, saluted one of its 
foraging condottieri, to whose de- 
spoiling talents he could not but 
yield his meed of approval, whilst 
for his practice he betrayed, as he 
entertained, a high-minded con- 
tempt. 

Whilst I took Levanter to the 
paddocks and stables, as containing 
those articles of barter with which I 
was most conversant, Mortmain, in 
whom I had placed unreserved con- 
fidence, and to whose guidance I 
had completely committed my affairs, 
invited the Jew to a conference in 
the library, where he hoped to be 
able to make some terms with the 
usurer short of his actual and exor- 
bitant demands. As we lounged 
here and there through the park 
and grounds, and criticised the make 
and shape of this yearling, or the 
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pedigree and probable performances 
of that foal, I observed in my com- 
yanion’s manner a degree of rest- 
loonees and want of self-possession 
which I had never before remarked 
to the same extent in one who was 
wroverbially known as a ‘ cool hand.’ 
Son he had never, even in former 
days, that unassuming ease which 
marks the high-bred gentleman; 
but now the abruptness of his man- 
ner, veiled as it was by occasional 
bursts of enforced levity, was posi- 
tively startling. So was it now 
with Levanter; and long as we 
had known each other, old brother- 
officers and cronies as we were, our 
conversation was restricted to a few 
of the merest commonplaces, and we 
both felt it a relief when a passing 
shower drove us back into the now 
dismantled hall. Mortmain and 
Shadrach were still hard at it, and 
the result of the interview was, I 
am bound to confess, creditable to 
the liberality of the Jew. ‘Sir 
Digby,’ said Mr. Shadrach, ‘ was 
not to be dealt hardly with. He 
himself would be happy to accept a 
compromise—always wished to be 
liberal and give satisfaction. Mr. 
Mortmain’s terms were uncommon 
hard; but still, as far as he was con- 
cerned, he thought things might be 
arranged. But there were other 
parties equally interested in the 
post-obits ; a gentleman in the city, 
a foreign gentleman, was to a certain 
extent a holder of those engage- 
ments. The gentleman was not at 
home at present—might be abroad 
—was a very uncertain gentleman, 
and this must be a ready-money 
transaction. Sir Digby’s word was 
now quite as good as his bond. With 
regard to the remaining 5000/., it 
would be indispensable to consult 
Mr. Sarmento—’ and here the Jew 
suddenly stopped. With the in- 
stinctive cunning of his profession, 
he had caught my eager glance of 
curiosity as he pronounced the ‘ fo- 
reign gentleman's’ name, and he was 
not to be lured any farther in com- 
mitting his ally. As for me, I saw 
immediately into what sort of hands 
I had fallen, and in private commu- 
nicated to Mortmain the style of 
people we had to deal with. The 
good old man entered heart and 
soul into the struggle, and —— 
for keen intelligence and thoroug 


legal knowledge had greatly the ad- 
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vantage of his opponent. The up- 
shot of it all was, that Mr. Shadrach 
covenanted, in consideration of cer- 
tain monies to be paid immediately 
into his own hands (that was a sine 
qué non), to deliver over forthwith, 
and resign any further interest in, 
all post-obit, Sent, and other pro- 
missory documents bearing the sig- 
nature of Captain, now Sir Digby 
Grand, with the exception of that 
unfortunate parchment in which, as 
he expressed it, ‘ other parties had 
a vested interest’ (the real fact being 
that Sarmento had bought it of him 
as a bad debt, for probably as many 
shillings as it numbered pounds), 
and would likewise use his influence 
with ‘ those parties’ to induce them 
to come to a speedy and liberal ar- 
rangement, which should be satis- 
factory to ‘all parties.’ With which 
peroration Mr. Shadrach, having of- 
fered each of us a cigar the size of a 
rolling-pin, shook Mortmain cor- 
dially by the hand, much to the dis- 
gust of my old friend, and mounted 
into his post-chaise—to which, by 
his orders, a pair of leaders had been 
added—with the air of an emperor, 
utterly confounding old Soames, 
whose experience did not afford him 
the slightest clue as to the genus of 
this gaudy but unwashed magnifico, 
who travelled with four horses, but 
wore a shirt that would have dis- 
graced a chimney-sweep. 

Levanter was likewise to go back 
to town, nor could I understand 
why he was not to return, as he had 
come, with the luxurious Israelite. 
He himself explained his move- 
ments by a friendly desire that I 
should accompany him to his lodg- 
ings at Fulham— 

‘ A little way out of town, Grand, 
for the sake of the air, where I shall 
be happy to give you a bed, till you 
can make your arrangements pretty 
square.” 

‘My dear Levanter,’ said I, ‘I 
have no arrangements, and I think 
it only fair to tell you that I 
am completely and irretrievably 
Jloored I 

‘ Never say die,’ was his answer. 
‘Our shares are getting up like 
smoke, so you will have plenty of 
capital in the mean time; besides, 
Fulham is not London, and nobody 
will know you.’ 

No more eligible plan seemed to 
offer itself, and after a consultation 
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with Mortmain, who was himself 
not above the general weakness of 
mankind, in placing a belief, as im- 
plicit as it is unaccountable, in the 
vague superstition, that ‘ something 
will turn up,’ I resolved upon ac- 
cepting Levanter’s invitation, and 
taking my place in the great metro- 
polis amongst those suppliant ranks 
who beg almost on their knees that 
they may obtain a share in the curse 
of our first parents, and earn their 
bread in ‘the sweat of their brow.’ 
Little, truly, was there for me 
to regret when I turned my back 
upon those grey old towers. Was 
I leaving home as I shrank into the 
corner of the post-chaise that took 
Levanter and myself to the nearest 
railway station? What did I leave 
behind. me? <A dead father, alas! 
unreconciled; oh, how bitter that 
thought !—how hopeless the convic- 
tion that we can never make repara- 
tion!—that the past can never be 
undone! A desolate hearth, from 
which the few poor old retainers, 
who had all their lives been taught 
to consider it as a home, must now 
be driven forth into the world, at an 
age when they ought to be reapin 
repose and comfort, as the rewarc 
of years spent in faithful toil. A 
beautiful iui to lie waste and 


neglected till some future Pee 


should be found ready with the axe 
to the avenue, and the architect to 
the mansion, and dear old Haverley 
shovld be clipped and ‘opened out’ 
into an unsightly desert, and plas- 
tered and stuccoed into a prim re- 

resentation of an ill-built alms- 

ouse. And I, the heir, that should 
have been even now walking that 
park as its actual possessor—that 
should have been even now maturing 
plans of economy and improvement, 
to realize, eventually, all the former 
affluence of the family—what was I 
but the guilty author of all this 
devastation ; for I could not conceal 
from myself—and bitter was the re- 
flection—that like the last feather 
to which the uncomplaining camel 
succumbs en the sand, it was my 
own imprudence, added to my poor 
father’s extravagance, that had ne- 
cessitated my exile from the home 
of my ancestors. Once before, and 
not so long ago, in the rosy hues of 
early morning, I had surveyed that 
glorious scene, and turned from it 
in disgust, because I deemed myself 
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destined never to share it with her 
I loved ; now, L looked my last upon 
it in the mellow radiance of a de- 
clining sun, and how would the 
sensations which I once thought 
misery be now courted for tumul- 
tuous happiness! Then, what was I 
but the spoiled child of oe: 
Now, fame, fortune, all were blighted 
for ever, and Flora as hopelessly re- 
moved from me as if she had never 
been. 

‘Great bore, an old family place,’ 
said Levanter, with a well-meant at- 
tempt at consolation. ‘ Were it not 
for the rents, I really think you 
would be well out of it.’ 

‘ There is no accounting for tastes,’ 
was my reply; and I mentally added, 
‘willingly would I give the best part 
of my life if I might but die the real 
possessor of that estate to which I 
was born.’ 

As we neared London, by the 
perilous and rapid transit which 
custom has rendered so commodious, 
I found my companion’s manner be- 
coming more and more absent and 
‘distrait.’ If I had thought him 
pre-occupied at Haverley in the 
morning, his demeanour in our 
coupé of the fast train, as we neared 
the terminus, was constrained in the 
extreme. At length, as we jolted 
and clattered in a hack-cab through 
the lamp-lit streets of London, on 
our way to his suburban residence, 
he could stand it no longer, but pro- 
ceeded to make a clean breast of the 
disclosures which had evidently wor- 
ried him for the last six hours. 

‘Lhave to ask a favour of you, 
Grand,’ he began, with an affecta- 
tion of carelessness, ‘ which is, that 
will take no notice of the name 

vy which Iam known at Fulham; 
in fact, if you would not object to 
calling me ‘ Mr. Smith,’ you would 
be conferring a kindness on me, for 
reasons which I will explain to you.’ 

‘Mr. Smith be it,’ said I; ‘nor do 
I wish to pry into your affairs ; but 
I do think I should have chosen a 
more distinctive patronymic.’ 

‘Ah! that is just the beauty of 
it,’ said Levanter, apparently much 
relieved at my want of curiosity. 
‘ But jump out, old fellow; here we 
are. 

_ And out we bundled, accordingly, 
into a comfortable and airy second- 
floor, over a baker's shop. Whilst I 
was arranging the curtailed ward- 
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robe which Mortmain had rescued 
for me from the fangs of the enemy, 
Levanter came into my clean little 
apartment, half-dressed, as for an 
evening party, with a note. 

‘ Just got an invite to a late din- 
ner, three doors from this, Grand,’ 
said he, struggling with the folds of 
a well-starched neckcloth. ‘ You 
will be most welcome, if you like to 
come. I know you are a quick 
dresser ; so, jump into your dinner 
things, and let us be off.’ 

I had by this time arrived at that 
state when man is surprised at no- 
thing—ceases to be a free agent, or 
to speculate on what is to come 
next, and yields unhesitatingly to 
the tide of circumstances, with a 
drowsy conviction that, when things 
are at their worst, any change must 
be an improvement. Had Levanter 
desired me to step up the chimney, 
instead of three doors off, I should 
have probably complied without the 
slightest hesitation ; and ten minutes 
had not elapsed before we were 
picking our way in the dark up the 
mimic avenue which led to a cosy 
little picturesque residence, with 
French windows down to the ground, 
and all the necessary accessories of 
laurels, roses, horse-chesnut trees, 
and damp, which make up a London 
country-house ; whilst Levanter ex- 
plained to me, in a most mystifying 
manner, that we were going to dine 
with ‘that Lady Burgonet—Miss 
Jones, you know,—who is living 
here in retirement, whilst Sir Ben- 


jamin was in India.’ 


That the lady was surprised to see 
me I gathered from her contracted 
brow and flush of astonishment, 
which, however, on the exchange of 
a meaning glance with Levanter, 
gave place to the smooth and grace- 
ful demeanour that becomes a 
courteous hostess. Fanny Jones 
had learnt her lesson to perfection, 
and did the great lady, only with a 
little too much dignity. Everything 
was extremely well done, and quite 
in the quiet, unostentatious style of 
an affectionate wife pining for her 
husband’s return. Pictures of Sir 
Benjamin multiplied the person of 
that corpulent warrior in unlimited 
profusion, and a bust of the absent 
one quite blocked up one end of the 
little dining-room. A miniature of 
Fanny lay on the drawing-room 
table, with the drooping ringlets, 
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the sweet girlish expression, of 
‘auld lang syne.’ My heart ached 
whilst I gazed on it, and thought 
how changed we all are now! 

‘Dinner,’ and ‘Mr. De Tassells,’ 
were announced at the same instant ; 
and as I offered my arm to our 
hostess, the ‘ Little Nell’ of the K. 
O. Dragoons, now rolling out into a 
strapping, handsome young fellow, 
seized my unoccupied hand with a 
grasp of cordial affection, and whis- 
pered, in a tone that reminded me 
of my escape from Canterbury, ‘ You 
here, Dandy !—this is, indeed, no 
end of a go!’ Could I do less than 
take the first opportunity of making 
inquiry after the health of Jenny 
Jumps, who was, as usual, in strong 
training for a private match ? 

I have already said, I was not in 
a mood to be surprised at anything; 
but as dinner progressed, I confess 
I began to open my eyes, wider and 
wider. The first thing that struck 
me was the excellence of the wine, 
far more choice in its flavour than 
would be provided by the most con- 
fidential wine-merchant for a lady’s 
consumption, and of which Mr. De 
Tassells, thereto incited by Levanter, 
filled and emptied more bumpers 
than is usually considered decorous 
at a lady’s table. Then my fair 
hostess and her former admirer 
seemed to have the most perfect 
understanding of each other’s plans 
and arrangements; and were both 
warmly hospitable to ‘little Nell,’ 
and obsequiously polite and defer- 
ential to myself. The young one, 
between drinking and talking, was 
getting almost ‘ uproarious,’ whilst 
a stolen look interchanged occasion- 
ally between Levanter and Fanny, 
appeared to evince their mutual 
satisfaction at the whole proceedings. 
* What can it all mean?’ thought I. 
Excussus propriis, aliena nego- 
tia curo. I resolved, having managed 
matters so cleverly for myself, to de- 
vote my talents to the observation 
of my friends’ affairs. Lady Bur- 
_— retired, with an injunction to 

evanter to take care of his friends. 
And the Cornet, what between 
claret and cordiality, reminiscences 
of what he, poor boy! called ‘old 
times,’ and mighty potations of what 
our host assured us was a ‘perfectly 
_— and harmless vintage,’ got gra- 
dually ripe for any and all kinds of 
mischief, readily provided, according 
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to Doctor Watts, by a certain con- 
tractor ‘for idle hands to do.’ Coffee 
and curacoa cut the jolly subaltern 
short in a hospitable invitation ad- 
dressed to myself, ‘to come and sta 

six months with him at his father’s 
place,’ backed by an apocryphal 
assurance, ‘ that the Governor would 
be delighted.’ And with all my 
faculties on the alert for what was 
to come next, I accompanied the un- 
suspecting lad and the wary, ex- 
perienced man of the world into the 
drawing-room. Lady Burgonet was 
winding silk near the pianoforte, 
and an ecarté table was conveniently 
laid out and lighted at the further 
end of the room. I began to see my 
way now. And when, after a pre- 
liminary farce of drinking tea and 
turning over caricatures, her lady- 
ship addressed me with, “Would 
you mind, Sir Digby, holding this 
skein for me to wind,’ adding, with 
the old glance, that had found its 
way through many a scarlet-clad 
bosom, ‘ you used to do it so well;’ 
and Levanter, or Mr. Smith, as De 
Tassell’s called him, yawned over 
the green table, and, listlessly cutting 
a pack of cards, asked the Cornet 
whether ‘this sort of thing bored 
him more than doing nothing?’ 
adding, ‘only don’t let us play high,’ 
the conviction came full and strong 
upon me, that the whole party was a 
scheme of swindling from beginning 
toend. It was evident that Levanter 
and our hostess understood each 
other; that the former, unable to 
appearunderhisownname, had picked 
up a pigeon in some of the haunts 
of dissipation too much affected 
by our young warriors, and that 
I, his old captain, and now a man 
with a sort of title, had been asked 
to fill the complimentary office of ‘a 
bonnet,’ and to degrade myself by 
standing by and lending my presence 
to inspire with confidence the open- 
hearted boy that was to be robbed 
before my face. For once in my 
life I was angry, the more so as 

saw no possible method of saving 
my ci-devant cornet without a scene. 
I ground my teeth in silence as I 
held Lady Deananiie silks and the 
breath of that handsome Delilah 
fanned my burning brow. The 
game went on. The Cornet lost ‘a 
pony.’ ‘Too bad,’ I thought, as I 
revolved every possible method of 


breaking up the party. They staked 
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‘double or quits.’ Levanter turned 
up aking. ‘ Little Nell’ remarked, 
‘here goes a fifty.’ I could bear 
it no longer, and marching up to the 
astonished boy, I laid my hand upon 
his arm and walked him out of the 
room ere he had time to remonstrate, 
nor, till I had him safe outside the 
house, did I explain to him the 
cause of so unusual a proceeding. 
Levanter interposed his person to 
bar our egress, with a furious oath, 
that confirmed my suspicions. But 
I had known my man for years. 
Though of powerful frame, he was a 
cur when collared ; and though he 
shook with wrath, he ventured upon 
no personal violence, and we walked 
out unmolested. Never shall I for- 
get Lady Burgonet’s face of shame, 
consternation, and dismay, as she 
stood in the corner of her drawing- 
room, a second Arachne, contem- 
plating the web that had failed in 
its odious purpose. Besides, she 
felt she was found out; and true to 
her woman-nature, that was the 
bitterest drop of all. I can see her 
now: the pale face—the deep-set 
flashing eyes—the sneering nostril 
—the quivering ashy lip. She was 
beautiful even then; but it was the 
hateful beauty of a fiend! 

Of course ‘ Little Nell,’ being up 
for a fortnight’s leave from his regi- 
ment, ‘ hung out,’ as he called it, at 
Limmers’s, which is some consider- 
able distance from Fulham, and as 
the night-air sobered my former 
subaltern, and the whole truth 
dawned upon him by degrees under 
my elaborate explanations, the good- 
hearted lad’s gratitude knew no 
bounds, and, but that I was ashamed 
to be indebted for assistance where 
I had just conferred a benefit, I 
might have found a home wherever 
the Cornet had a roof to cover him, 
or, as he metaphorically expressed it, 
‘a crib to get his health in.’ But I 
was too proud to confess my in- 
digence, and taking leave of m 
protegé at the door of his hotel, I 
started to walk back again to Ful- 
ham, revolving many troublesome 
considerations in my mind. Remain 
as Levanter’s guest of course I could 
not, although under the circumstances 
I felt it was imperative on me to be 
in the way, should he think well to 
call me to account for my late pro- 
ceedings. Truly I had little anxiety 
as to the consequences; my antago- 
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nist was not a thoroughly good- 
—— one, and if he were, life had 
ut little charm for me. But my slen- 
der stock of money would soon be ex- 
hausted, and what was to become of 
me then? In the mean time, I was 
fagged out, and a good night's rest 
became a primary consideration. I 
would make the best of my way back 
to Fulham ; bakers never go to bed, 
so I should not be locked out, and in 
the morning I would face Levanter 
at once—demand the proceeds of 
those shares in his mining concern 
to which I had a right, and then, re- 
pudiating all connexion with the 
sharper, start afresh in any line of life 
which promised an honest livelihood. 
Tired and exhausted, I slept till 
noon, and my first inquiries when I 
was up and dressed were for my 
temporary host. Mr. Smith had 
left at eight, and was gone out of 
town. ‘Any address?’ ‘No, sir; 
Mr. Smith never left no address— 
but maybe they could tell at ‘ the 
Laburnums.’’ To ‘the Laburnums’ 
I accordingly betook myself, and 
found it to be the villa of the previ- 
ous evening’s exposures. Here like- 
wise there seemed to have been a 
late departure. No tall footman, no 
portly butler answered mysummons, 
but the old woman in a black bonnet, 
who with the moth and the spider 
shares the solitude of all deserted 
houses in and around the metropolis, 
made her appearance, and was as 
sparing of information as that female 
anchorite when put to the test in- 
variably proves to be: ‘Did not 
know Mr. Smith—had never heard 
of Captain Levanter, there was a 
Major Stopper over the way, but of 
course it couldn’t be him—this was 
Lady Burgonet’s ’ouse—her lady- 
ship had left at half after eight this 
morning—did not know where the 
family were gone—believed it was 
either Scarborough or Southampton’ 
—and slammed the door in my face. 
Though vague, this was conclusive, 
and I had nothing for it but to 
trudge into the City to Levanter’s 
offices, upon the hopeless chance of 
saving something from what I felt 


to be a general wreck. Of all 
toilsome pilgrimages, none is 


to me so painful as a long walk 
upon the hot unyielding pavement, 
a fitting substitute for the glowing 

loughshares of the ancient ordeal. 
ake it easy, and you seem to make 
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no progress, whilst the living stream 
flows by you in an uninterrupted 
volume; try to put on the steam, 
and an inevitable collision with 
some hurrying fellow-passenger is 
the result, Your pockets are inse- 
eure on the trottoir and your life 
is endangered at the crossings. 
Nor are these pleasures enhanced 
by the fact, that you are hurrying 
into the City to present a bill at a 
house that has ‘stopped payment,’ 
or to pick up the few remainin 
crumbs of a losing concern, in whic 
your partner has bolted, and your 
own substance melted away like a 
dream. Ere the distance was half 
accomplished, I encountered St. 
Heliers, leisurely wending his way 
towards the clubs, on the easiest of 
onies, and in the airiest of attire. 
hall I confess that my first feeling 
was one of shame, at my own faded 
habiliments and shabby appearance ? 
As he drew near, I half resolved 
to make an application to my former 
friend for some assistance, either in 
procuring me an appointment, or 
recommending me to such a situa- 
tion as a gentleman could accept ; 
but the cool, though good-hu- 
moured manner in which, without 
stopping, he gave me two fingers to 
shake, and the matter-of-course tone 
in which he said ‘How are you, 
Grand ? thirsty weather, isn’t it?’ as 
if we had met every day for a month, 
quite put it out of my power to un- 
burthen my mind to one who would 
scarcely have listened to the recital ; 
and, as we went our several ways, 
he to the cool sedulously-screened 
bow-window that I knew so well, I 
to the smoky, busy, broiling city, I 
said to myself, ‘Can these be the 
men that the children of fashion are 
proud to call their friends P 
At Levanter’s offices all was as I 
expected,—the whole concern had 
failed, and the place was shut up; 
nor, as may be supposed, was I able 
to get more intelligence of the pro- 
rietor’s whereabouts than at Ful- 
oe. One thing was clear, that not 
a farthing should I ever see from 
the speculation: the bubble had 
burst ; nor was I the only sufferer ; 
but that was small consolation. A 
few pounds were all my remaining 
stock, all my substance in the 
world; and, as I sauntered listlessly 
along, I found myself gazing on the 
‘ outward-bound’ vessels that throng 
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the wharfs of commercial Wapping, 
with a vague idea, like that of a 
child’s, of seeking my fortune in 
some foreign clime. As I turned 
the matter over in my own mind, I 
bethought me of ‘ the Diggings,’ the 
very place for a ruined spendthrift 
to recover, in abundance, the dross 
he had squandered so freely, or hide 
his head in an unknown and un- 
honoured grave. ‘California for 
me!’ said i and I felt my step be- 
come brisker, my bearing more 
erect, as I fancied I had now an ob- 
ject before me. I would change my 
name, of course; I was strong, (for 
the education of an English dandy 
makes him no milksop,) I was 
healthy, and I would work my pas- 
sage out. I was resolved, and was 
hurrying forward to ascertain the 
proper localities in which to make 
my inquiries, when my attention 
was arrested by a figure before me, 
that I thought I recognised. It 
was that of a powerful strong-built 
man,  inclinin to corpulence, 
though, by his Reht step and active 
gestures, evidently still far on the 
sunny side of middle age, with a 
well-to-do air about him, and a 
nameless something in his dress 
that marked the substantial British 
merchant, —it was highly impro- 
bable, it could not be, and yet how 
very like. Two steps more brought 
me alongside my old friend Tom 
Spencer ! 

No more California for me, at 
least for that day. Ere we had ex- 
changed the cordial greeting due to 
our schoolboy friendship, it was evi- 
dent to me that Tom was completely 
unchanged. The unfortunate bill 
that had cost me so many bitter re- 
flections, and my friend his degree 
and preferment in the church, he 
declared had been the making of 
him. He had gone into business as 
a wine-merchant, which suited him 
infinitely better, and was making ‘a 
capital thing of it.’ ‘He was that in- 
stant going to the docks to taste 
sherry,—I must come with him, and 
dine with him after that; where 
was I staying in London? why not 
put up at his place?’ In short, 
casting care a reflection to the 
winds, I was easily persuaded to 
have at least one more day of enjoy- 
ment, one cozy evening, to talk over 
old times, with the faithful friend of 
my early youth. 
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SKETCHES OF ROME UNDER THE POPE AND THE 
REPUBLIC. 


BY AN 


Cuapter XI. 


THE MURDER OF COUNT ROSSI. 


\ TE come to a dark chapter in the 
history of those days. We have 
traced the first dawnings of enthu- 
siasm, the earliest awaking to bright 
hopes of a country, which by its 
antecedents we had learned to love, 
and by its present wrongs to pity; 
but must now gaze on the same 
people madderfed into outrage, in- 
furiated, cruel, vindictive, thirsting 
for blood, giving to the word a 
realization of the worst features 
which their enemies have assigned 
to Italian character, seeking by 
individual and brutal outrage to 
vent disappointed passions or to 
divert the fatal progress of events 
which their own imbecility and 
divisions had precipitated. How far 
the disgraceful act which we have 
now to notice was the result of ex- 
tensive plotting—whether the pas- 
sions of the mob were only made 
available by the leaders of the re- 
publican movement after the deed, 
or were excited by previous organi- 
zation up to the deed, must remain, 
like the actual authors, a mystery 
impenetrable. Men have been ar- 
rested in Paris, in Naples, Ancona, 
and many in Rome itself, who are 
even now lying in dungeons, with 
strong suspicions, but defective 
proof of their connivance in this 
foul murder; nay, our own London 
police have, as we are aware, been 
for months together in surveillance 
of some suspected refugees, and the 
assassin himself has been repeated] 
named by the Italian and French 
journals, as well as in other pub- 
ications. But a truce with such 
trifling. The murder of a peer in 
our own country, done in open day, 
as he walked by his own park wall, 
is still a mystery of years standing. 
The multitude love what is secret, 
and the vulgar long but to detect 
the man, and for them the poignard 
or the pistol made use of would be 
nearly equal in interest to the actual 
live perpetrators of the deeds, could 
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we produce them. In each case, 
co-operation and previous arrange- 
mer * was evidenced; let us try and 
reaa_ the events themselves in their 
true meaning. In all countries, 
(would that it were less so in our 
own!) the tool may be had with 
which to work, but the organization 
which directed and the motives 
which invited the act are alone 
worth our study. 

Count Rossi, an Italian by birth, 
by connexion, and as it proved, by 
a devotion of his latest days and his 
life itself to his country’s interests, 
had appeared as an actor in political 
life in several countries, before his 
services were required by the Pope. 
Originally an exile for his participa- 
tion in the movement in Italy in 
1831, he had been received at Ge- 
neva, so long famous for affording a 
home to the liberal in creed or 
politics, where he was naturalised, 
and even held office in the adminis- 
tration of the canton. To an able 
scholar and a profound diplomatist, it 
is not to be wondered at that Paris 
offered a more extended field for am- 
bition than wasto be found in Switzer- 
land. At the court of the Citizen King 
he was received with cordiality, and 
his varied acquirements even gained 
him the post of professor at the 
university. Nay more, he was made 
a peer of France, and with Guizot 
took an active part in the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from that country. 
When the progress of liberalism in 
Italy invited the anxious attention of 
Louis Philippe, Rossi was selected as 
ambassador to the Holy See; and it 
seemed natural that a native, who 
had been personally familiar with 
the state of parties in that country, 
should be alike serviceable as a me- 
dium of information to the court 
which he represented, and popular 
with the natives. He was in Rome 
during the entire liberal movement, 
and was, therefore, well informed as 
to the state of parties; and we have 
abundant evidence from his des- 
patches, that his instructions from 
the French king harmonized with 
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his own liberal tendencies.* On the 
resignation of Mamiani, he was sent 
for by the Pope, who had frequently 
advised with him, and whose eleva- 
tion to the chair of St. Peter was 
said to have been principally due to 
his exertions. The task was by no 
means an easy one, nay, the hour of 
crisis had almost come when the 
practised diplomatist was called in to 
aid the tottering prince. On the 
one side he found a Chamber whose 
almost unanimous opposition had 
necessitated their dissolution by an 
exercise of prerogative which had 
nearly involved a revolution ; aloud 
and incessant demand for war ring- 
ing from the clubs, the press, and 
the populace, their excitement 
fanned by the shame of recent de- 
feat and the open teachings of agi- 
tators; while the visionary project 
of a constituent assembly of all Italy 
offering the fallacious prospect of 
unity and redress, stood opposed by 
its very nature to all princes and 
every existing form of government. 
On the other side, standing on the 
isolated pinnacle of the cardinal 
pyramid, in miserable contradiction 
to his early promises, in but half 
fulfilment of his engagements to a 
system inherited from his predeces- 
sors—the late liberal but retracting, 
and now wholly awakened, Pope! 
It is not documents which can eman- 
eipate a people, the liberty to be 
guhioved is the moral work of 
lengthened training ; and woe be to 
the race who lie in such darkness as 
to desire no light, or to those whom 
light in its dawning findsunprepared, 
for the result is the same in both 
eases—a feeble groping after the de- 
lusive phantoms which mock the 
twilight of ignorance, or an awful 
rush into the gloom and abyss of 
ruin, whence there is no exit. Who 
can wonder if the exponent of im- 
possible doctrines, standing between 
the raging torrent and the feeble 
opposition of an antiquated system, 
and left to the ‘mercy of the rude 
stream,’ was the first victim in 
the onslaught on powers which 
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now seemed the object of the 
populace ?, 

To meet the demand for a cham- 
ber representative of all Italy, and 
with a view to a preservation of here- 
ditary rights, Rossi proposed a con- 
gress in Rome of deputies from every 
Italian prince. To obviate the effect 
of popular tumult, he recailed every 
available police or military force to 
the capital; to the Popehecounselled 
as before, a steady adherence to the 
reforms already granted, and a rea- 
lization of the many promises of 
legislative redress for popular griev- 
ances, whilst he hoped to preserve to 
him inviolate hisrights asa sovereign, 
and to the people a fair and righteous 
administration under their almost 
forgotten constitution. With us 
he would perhaps have been calleda 
Conservative, by the Romans he was 
instantly condemned as a retrogra- 
dist. By firm and able articles in 
the official journal of the government 
he indicated the nature of the pro- 
gramme with which he was to meet 
the new Chamber, and the day of 
opening was fixed for November 15. 
On the previous day an article in the 
Contemporaneo denounced his mea- 
sures with keenest sarcasm, and 
»0inted out the opponentof the popu- 
be will asa mark for popular ven- 
geance. This remarkable document 
is still extant, and was read the next 
day with ominous meaning. 

On the morning of the 15th, that 
indescribable sensation was conveyed 
by the aspect of the crowds in the 
streets which men remember after- 
wards to have struck them, but can- 
not individualize, nor say while they 
witness it whence it comes. There 
was more silence, or rather less 
noisy gesticulation from the groups 
amongst whom the writer used to 
mingle daily on the Corso. In that 
street dwelt Count Ressi. In the 
morning he had two letters from 
ladies with whom he was acquainted, 
warning him against going to the 
Chamber. As he descended to his 
earriage, dressed in the robes of 
office, a priest said in his ear, Non 


Aussi j’ai repondu avec une entiére franchise au Saint Pére que tout retard 


dans l'accomplissement des améliorations promises serait désormais une cause a peu 
prés certaine de troubles; que si, au contraire, un commencement d’exécution 
venait rassurer les esprits, je ne doutais pas qu'on ne laissit au Saint Pére tout le 
temps nécessaire pour proceder avec la lenteur et la maturité convenables.’— 
Despatch of Count Rossi to Louis Philippe, 18th December, 1848. 
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The Murder of Count Rossi. 


sortite, sarete assassinato: non ho 
paura; he replied, La causa del 
papae quella di Dio. The Chamber 
met, and, in such buzzing silence as 
prevails when our Queen is expected 
in the House, awaited the arrival of 
the minister. The magnificent pa- 
lace of the Cancelleria was their 
place of meeting, situated in the 
heart of the city, and rather remote 
from the fashionable quarter. The 
courtyard, with its noble staircase on 
either side of the arch of entrance, 
was densely crowded by persons of 
all classes—the Roman mob at the 
period of which we write never cor- 
responding with our English idea of 
the word, but being by many degreesof 
higher grade. In fact, the ragged and 
very poor rarely formed any part of 
the irregular crowd who were actors 
in the various scenes of popular vio- 
lence which we witnessed in Italy.* 

On this occasion some peasants 
(in Italy classes are still distinguish- 
able by their dress) were present in 
the throng. The equipage of the 
Minister drove rapidly up, amidst 
audible hissing, but Rossi preserved 
his usual frigid and somewhat scorn- 
ful expression, and was even said by 
the journals to have smiled super- 
ciliously at the scowling visages 
which now thronged around his car- 
riage. He alighted and commenced 
the ascent of the majestic staircase, 
which is of great width. The sides 
were raised above the level of the 
steps, and were lined with eager 
faces: nay, there was scarcely space 
for the President, and he was pressed 
on: he paused a moment, but room 
was not made. He was suddenly 
struck with the point of an umbrella 
from behind—he turned, and in the 
act a poignard was plunged with 
deadly accuracy into his throat—the 
carotid artery was divided, and in a 
moment he was weltering in his 
blood. He made about three steps 
upwards, and fell dead on the stair- 
case! Was there no one to arrest 
the assassin? Surely in sucha crowd 
some one must have seen him— 
escape were impossible without the 
connivance of onal all who were 
present. But there was not even a 
cry of horror from the multitude, 
who allowed many to disperse un- 
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questioned and unmolested, the rest 
remaining in the stupor and dread 
silence of terror. A horrid whisper 
crept roundthe benches of the assem 
bled Chamber whom we left awaiting 
the arrival of the minister; a shud 
der—a rush of many to the doors sue~ 
ceeded to a faint but awful cry out 
side, and the dreadful event was 
known. The physician, Pantaleoni, 
hastily examined the corpse, and 
ascertained that their dreaded enemy 
was dead beyond chance of recovery- 

And what didthey? Has nature 
given inen voices wherewith to speak, 
and shall terror dry up their utter- 
ance, and choke the indignant words 
which can express at least their 
horror at such adeed? Here as- 
sembled were the three hundred 
legislators selected for their aequire+ 
ments, their judgment, and fearless 
independence. Here were the wise 
and the noble, who were to remove 
the foul impediments which had 
choked every avenue to justice in 
their country, whom the more edu- 
vated of the people had sent to re- 
present their human wants, and to 
substitute a reign of peace and equity 
for the cruelty and oppression under 
which they had groaned. Here 
were men, fathers, husbands, sons, 
brothers, and foul murder at noon- 
day is done at their very door; the 
sanctuary of law, of legislation itself, 
the dignity of a whole people in their 
elected representatives is trampled 
upon, insulted, outraged by brute 
force and organized treachery un- 
der their very eyes. And what did 
they? What indignant eloquence 
burst from the tribune where men 
assert the supremacy of intellect and 
law over untamed human passions ? 
How rung the venerable walls with 
manly appeals for justice on the 
murderers? Howdid the eloquent 
senate vindicate its insulted dignity 
and the majesty of its unawed inde- 
pendence from every imputation of 
connivance with, or previous know- 
ledge of such unheard of atrocity ? 
In gloomy, nerveless, disgraceful 
silence, without one brave man or 
one manly heart among them; none 
daring to give utterance to a thought, 
or to voice the thrill of emotion 
which even every coward’s heart 


* The same fact was noticed by Lord Napier, at Naples, in his despatches te 


Lord Palmerston. 
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must have felt, they slink off, and 
without word or comment, dissolve 
the sitting! Such are the actual 
facts, and they are at least indicative 
of two things: that all power had 
passed into the hands of the people, 
and that we must pause before we 
accord to such a people, with such 
representatives, the right of self-go- 
vernment. For six successive days 
the Chamber adjourned for want of 
sufficient numbers to constitute a 
sitting, and their disgrace remained 
without palliation or even notice.* 

There can be little doubt that the 
assassination of Rossi was the result 
of a deeply laid conspiracy, yet con- 
fined we would hope to those among 
the excited people who are always 
found in every movement corrupted 
and corrupting; who come to the 
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described, ‘like dead bodies carried 
down the stream, which float as they 
rot,’ and give to men the ghastly 
spectacie of human nature in its 
depravity stripped of superior moral 
attributes and ready for the execu- 
tion of any crime. In all countries 
are to be found those who have 
nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by violence, and if at any time 
we are inclined to lay such atrocities 
as the murder of Rossi to the charge 
of the men of intellect who profess 
to lead a popular party, we are con- 
soled by the reflection that even the 
most moderate capacity can perceive 
the impotence of such deeds as 
destroy the individual but leave his 
doctrines untouched, and that in 
getting rid of a master mind they 
incur an odium for themselves, and 


surface, as Curran has so well 


add the lustre of martyrdom to his 


* We feel bound to place before the public the apology, such as it is, of Dr. 
Pantaleoni for the silence of the moderate party on this occasion. He says,—‘ It ap- 
peared to me and to many of my political friends that we could not permit the murder 
of a minister and a deputy to pass without some mark of our horror, but the con- 
sideration that a vote of the Chamber, or even simple interrogation on the subject 
by the majority without the consent and understanding of the ministry would induce 
the immediate fall of the latter, deterred us. The question then changed its cha- 
racter, and from one of moral convenience (convenienza morale) became political, 
and of public order, and as such was of quite other importance (e prendeva ben altra 
importanza).’ The moral is here placed below the political! However, he and his 
intrepid friends had a meeting at the house of the former, when it was announced 
by one of the number ‘that Galetti, the Minister of the Interior, had promised to 
present himself the following day at the Tribune, and intimate to the House that 
orders would be given to the Minister of Justice to proceed against the assassins of 
Rossi.’ The deputies assembled in Pantaleoni’s house agreed on a reply to 
such statement. On meeting Galetti in the Chamber the next day, (21st, 
six days after the murder) and mentioning the matter, he declared that he 
could not speak on the subject, (che egli non avrebbe potuto parlare), nor could 
such questions have place in the proceedings (né perd poteano aver luogo quelle spie- 
gazioni.) There remained then nothing but to keep silence on this point, or, notic- 
ing it, to provoke a probable fall of the ministers.’ Our readers will decide on 
the morality of the reasoning for themselves, as well as on the relative importance 
of overturning any ministry, and leaving the offended majesty of law unvindicated, 
and a representative Chamber to bow in abject deference to the mandates of a mob 
outside its doors, ‘The worthy member adds, ‘Men who judge hastily, those far 
from the place and ignorant of the true state in which the country was at that 
moment placed, may perhaps blame us for remaining silent.’ But witha conscience 
only half-satisfied, he wrote an article for a journal to which he occasionally contri- 
buted, ‘in which, acknowledging my hostility to many of the political acts of 
Rossi, I spoke of his assassination with that horrur which an honest man and a sincere 
lover of liberty should do. The article appeared too severe (!) (U'articolo parve anzi 
troppo severo), and as they refused it admission, I broke off all correspondence with 
that journal.’ (Discorso agli Elettori di Cingoli del Deputato Pantaleoni, Roma, 1849.) 
We leave these facts and this apology, the only one which has ever been put forward, 
to speak for themselves. The document has not before been given to an English 
public, but such as it is, it affords a striking insight into the moral feeling which 
pervaded the Chamber, the ministers, and the journals. Of the worthy deputy 
himself, whom we know to be a man of integrity, it is to be remarked that he plainly 
felt the horror of the deed, and the awkwardness of his silence ; and probably we 
may say of him as of many others in Italy, that he acted up to the morality which 
he had been taught, and that the responsibility rests not so much on ‘the blind’ as 
on their ‘leaders.’ 
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views which is more than equivalent ous—they were exulting. We saw 
to any advantage they might derive the human wave gathering at the 
from having removed a leader from further end of the long street, and 
their opponents. Why then charge _ heard the first roar of the inhuman 
such men as Mazzini or Mamiani crowd—and fled shuddering. 
with the deed? Such imputations be- How to describe that night! Yet 
tray our ignorance alike ofhumanna- record it has had elsewhere ; and as 
ture and political tactics. Thatmany we have seen and heard so must we 
must have connived at the deed was speak. Up and down the streets, 
evidenced by its rapid and complete stopping not, but gathering force, 
execution in the midst of a crowd, and voice, and numbers, a maddened 
by the secrecy of the accomplices crowd of all classes—yes, of all 
before and after the act, and by an classes—goes along, with exulting 
extraordinary fact which has been cries, over the slaughter which had 
alleged—that the occurrence was  beendone; or chanting, not boister- 
mentioned at Leghorn and Bologna ously, but in low, measured time, 
at the very hour on the very day and peculiar, threatening cadence, 
when it was executed, ‘At this mo- one of those songs which have been 
ment,’ said one of a crowd, looking heard in many cities, but especially 
at the clock on the Piazza,‘we are in Paris, when blood was spilled in 
rid of an enemy in Rome!"* time of revolution and disorder— 
In the streets of the Eternal City they want but the corpse to com- 
how all is blackened over! Never plete the picture. Always when 
shall we forget, and never shall we men are dangerous they sing so, and 
desire again to witness, the awful those who have witnessed such 
spectacle of the triumph of anentire scenes will remem r the half 
population inmurder. Tousindivi- chant, half yell, of tie monsters 
dually the first account of the trans- | who have once tasted of blood! 
action was detailed with savage All the night it is the same; 
ferocity and malignant hatred by a torches light up their savage, be- 
gunsmith in his shop in the Corso, grimed faces, and they rest not in 
where the necessities of the times their tramp through the aflfrighted 
and the unmistakeable cloud on city. But where now? Before that 
men’s faces for some days previous tall palace, dark as_ night, with 
had driven us to seek arms for per- closed blinds and bolted portals, 
sonal defence. Was it true? Yes, _ their yells become cursesof the name 
he had all the details, and but half of their victim and of his race, and 
an hour had elapsed since the deed. all night long the howl] of these mis- 
Yet he knew where the blow had creants is sent up to those tall, 
fallen, and with the composure of darkened windows; inside are the 
eruelty described the horrid stab. children of their victim, passing 
We rushed out: in the street allwas their first hours of bereavement— 
lowering, men were savagely moved, hours when men retire instinctively 
not by an ordinary excitement, but to solitude, and would shut out all 
as the wild beast is said to be by that can remind them of their loss, 
blood. ‘They were not merely joy- or clse love to sit in mourning 
* It is amusing to note the minuteness with which the conspiracy is described by 
the priestly party :—‘Selon une version fort accréditée en Toscane, le meurtre du 
ministre romain avait été mis aussi en délibération 4 Florence, dans une maison de 
la Via santa Apollina ; on y tira au sort qui frapperait la victime: 14 se trouvaient 
Montanelli, Sterbini et Galetti. Le sort tomba sur Canino: hasard arrangé a 
Yavance. Les conjurés avaient pensé que celui-ci serait plus en état que personne, 
par sa fortune et sa position, non pas d’assassiner lui-méme, mais de commander au 
poignard.t+ . . . . UneSociété Mazzinienne se réunissait deux fois par semaine 
a Rome, au théatre Capranica. M. Freeborne, agent consulaire d’Angleterre, etait 
le caissier de la compagnie. La, parmi cent seize assassins, il fut décidé, par ordre 
de Mazzini, qu’on en tirerait quarante au sort ; ces quarante seraient charges de 
proteger le meurtrier en chef ; et parmi eux trois noms devaient encore étre choisis 
au scrutin. Ces derniers s'appelaient feratori ; Tun d’eux poignarderait Rossi.’— 
L’Italie Rovge. Par Le Vte. D’Arlincourt, p. 87. Deuxitme édition, Paris, 1850, 


+ Huit 4 dix milles piastres, dit-on, furent promis au meurtrier. 
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silence by that earthly part which 
yet remains—and there they are pent 
ap, constrained to sit within hearing, 

hile baited by the inhuman mob 
for all that dreary night, and till the 
next day diverts their tormentors by 
a call to more serious action. 


Charter XII. 


THE ATTACK ON THE QUIRINAL. 


Tue murder of Rossi may be said 
to have been the thunderclap and 
fierce contest of elements wrought 
to a climax which dissipated the 
overheated and sunny dreams in 
which Rome had reposed. Hence- 
forth we gaze no more on a brilliant 
open sky, with promise of rich har- 
vest in its golden tints; the moral 
atmosphere had become darkened, 
and men seemed to await an inevit- 
able catastrophe. One last appeal 
remained; there was no consumma- 
tion to be obtained without force, 
andthe elements of disorder gathered 
with marvellous rapidity within the 
devoted city. On the 16th Novem- 
ber, the day following the bloody 
deed, a vast concourse of troops and 
eivilians, in half military order, as- 
sembled with tumultuous cries be- 
fore the residence of the man whom 
the popular voice had selected to 
bear the brunt of the contest. Ga- 
letti had been, as most of the other 
actors in these scenes, an exile, and 
ene of the amnestied, who, like 
Mamiani, had declined to pledge his 
word to abstain from future plots 
against the Government. The new 
minister had been at 
the police department, but now he 
was thrust forward by the people, 
and by acclamation of the mob 

oo «dio construct a new eabinet. 

e have seen how the Chamber, 
paralysed by the murder done at 
their doors, had remained silent for 
six days, and they now openly 
handed over all power to the people, 
and awaited their election of a mi- 
nister before venturing on a single 
act. The power of selecting their 
rulers was therefore absolutely com- 
mitted to the choice of the tumultu- 
ous crowds who, maddened by crime 
and riotous in the consciousness of 
the licence which the accordance of 
numbers in responsibility confers, 
now adopted the most direct means 


the head of 
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of extorting from the Pope all such 
measures as they desired. 

During the earlier hours of the 
day all could read the fierce resolves 
of the mob; and when Galetti, from 
his baleony, accepted the proffered 
leadership, there remained but a 
personal appeal to the Pope to com- 
vlete their triumph. But it was no 
ee a procession of gratitude or 
request; their plans were now de- 
veloped into boldness; their passions 
exasperated into fury; respect for 
their spiritual head, and personal 
devotion to their prince, had alike 
vanished; the banner inscribed with 
his hallowed titles, and that with 
their required reforms, were both 
laid aside; and it soon became evi- 
dent that nothing short of a military 
investment of the palace was con- 
templated. On all sides there was 
now a gathering of the popular 
forees—-soldiers and police with their 
accoutrements, and citizens armed 
with such weapons as could be ob- 
tained, arranging themselves into 
companies, which, from the different 
directions in which they marched, 
were evidently under pre-organized 
leadership. 

The palace of the Quirinal is si- 
tuated on the outskirts of the more 
modern quarter of Rome, from 
which it is approached on all sides 
by asteep ascent. One of the an- 
cient seven hills most defined by its 
precipitancy, if has become, as the 
seat of government, the modern Ca- 
pitol of the ‘ Eternal City,’ and Pius 
had fixed his residence there as 
being more salubrious than the Va- 
tican. The building itself is irregu- 
lar, the apartments used by the Pope 
oc upyIng the western slope of the 
hill, and commanding magnificent 
views of the city on the one side, 
while the front facing the piazza of 
Monte Cavallo is grace “dl by the obe- 
lisk, horses, and noble fountains, so 
well known, and the vast piazza on 
which the citizens had so often as- 
sembled for their benediction. In 
the other direction a sunny garden 
affords that exquisite luxury in cities, 
a retirement just outside the roar of 
men’s daily life, with a commanding 
view of the noblest buildings rising 
heavenwards from the crowding 
roofs, which conceal from the eye, 
but unfold to the imagination, a rest- 
less, ever-busy throng of human 
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beings. Attached to the body of 
the palace, and at right angles to its 
principal front, is a long, low build. 
ing, some two hundred yards in ex- 
tent, which is little like a palace in 
appearance, and is in fact only used 
as a barrack for the body-guard of 
Swiss. A double approach | leads to 
the principal entrance, and a third 
extends along the side of this long 
wing. At the extremity of this 
portion, and full two hundred yards 
from the Pope’s apartments, which 
look in an opposite direction, the 
first ecclesiastical blood was shed in 
this struggle. By two o'clock in the 
afternoon every avenue to the Qui- 
rinal was blocked up, not indeed by 
mere crowds, but by a force of the 
mixed character which we have de- 
scribed. A ring of armed men sur- 
rounded the hill on all sides, and a 
street cordon of sentinels prevented 
the approach of any person. Another 
hour and the roar of musketry, sharp 
and irregular, announced astruggle. 
Without that impassable line we 
were all in uncertainty; within, a 
painful scene was enacting: power 
brought to a face to face parley with 
force; government annihilated by 
military pressure; systems con- 
fronted with the physical reality of 
an infuriated mob ; whilst order, re- 
presented by the monarch, was 
trample «dl on before his face. 

Such are trying moments for 
princes. In this century and in this 
country we have so complicated the 
machinery of rule that the person 
of the unit who stands in the centre 
of our carefully constructed laby- 
rinth is ever remote from contact 
with its revolving wheels, and is far 
removed from any results on the 
governed. The fiat which seals the 
charter of amended laws, the felon’s 
fate, or the treaty with foreign 
powers, demands but the initial of 
the sovereign to give it force, and 
the personality of responsible rule 
is refined away into a form so that 
royalty may repose with unbroken 
sleep afar from the prospect of the 
crimes and conflicting interests 
which legislation seeks to repress or 
conciliate. There is no contact of 
the ruler with the ruled, except 
when the sole munity of cer emonial 
removes to a convenient distance the 
actuality of the governed, the very 
existence of whose persons is lost in 
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the aggregate of numbers, and re- 
mote from every approach to the in- 
dividuality of the sovereign. 

But here, face to face with his 
worst enemies, in personal contact 
with the lowest and most infuriate 
of the mob, urged to a viva voce 
answer to impossible demands,—all 
the defences which diplomacy inter- 
poses for decent delay broken down 
by rude and importunate demands 
for despatch, and by the presence 
of an uncourtly multitude, backed 
by overpowering force at the doors 
of his palace, standing at bay in the 
very recesses of his dwelling,—we 
find the bewildered Pope. 

With measures too well taken to 
admit of interruption or resistance, 
a deputation had gained access to 
the sacred presence, and even now 
represented the impossibility of 
further delay. Galetti expressed 
an inviolable respect for the person 
of the sovereign, but occasionally 
pointed to the window, from whence 
could be seen the mad crowd, whose 
cries now penetrated to the audience 
chamber. He demanded time for 
consultation with the representatives 
of foreign powers, time for private 
consideration ; but far above their 
voices the roar of the multitude, 
and the imprecations of the brave 
Swiss Guard, who had closed the 
portal, and now stood to their arms, 
admonished that there was short 
time for deliberation. To such hesi- 
tation and alarm an irregular peal 
of musketry brought confusion. The 
crowd had fired on the guard, and 
the Swiss, ever faithful to their 
mercenary trust, replied by a volley. 
Vain attempt! The besieging party 
had set fire to the door, and soon 
overpowered its defenders. For 
a circle of several miles around the 
palace every avenue was occu- 
pied by the populace, and opposition 
would indeed have been useless. In 
a window at the extremity of the 
wing inhabited by the Swiss Guard, 
and very far from the room in which 
the deputation were still present 
with the Pope, injudicious curiosity 
had tempted an ecclesiastical under- 
secretary to place himself; a shot 
from the street pierced his brain, 
and he fell dead—not, as has been 
stated, at the feet of his master, but 
just within the furthest precincts 
of the palace. This horrid deed, 
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and the increasing tumult outside, to 
which the musketry added an appal- 
ling accompaniment, were sufficient 
to daunt the most determined, and 
Pius confirmed in office the ministry 
already named by the people. The 
deputation retired, the force was 
withdrawn, the mob broke up, and 
we were allowed once more to 
approach the Quirinal. On the way 
up, cars loaded with the wounded 
passed us. As we advanced, a crowd 
of well-dressed ladies and men of the 
higher classes lounged in promenade 
fashion under the palace, the doors 
half consumed by fire, and the bullet- 
hole in the window being pointed out 
with eagerness as objects of curiosity. 
At the principal gate we no longer 
found the quaintly dressed Swiss, 
but a formidable muster of the 
Civic Guard; and still pointed at 
the door were two pieces of artillery, 
which the Bolognese had presented 
to the Romans, and which bore the 
sacred names of Peter and Paul! 
The Venetian blinds were closed, 
but torn here and there by the 
passage of a bullet. The waters 

ashed musically once again in their 
marble basin, and the horses of 
Praxiteles were scarce restrained by 
their giant guardians. Aloft there 
was still the baleony. The evening 
came, with its lightest airs and cool- 
ness, but no voice descended on the 
breeze in benediction of the hushed 
multitude. The people who had 
knelt, and the pontiff who had 
blessed on that spot, where were 
they—and how felt they? The 
first were all raging in the insanity 
of triumphant crime. The lone 

rince, who had been welcomed, 

ad pardoned, prayed, and invoked 
the smile of the Highest from that 
balcony, was in the deepest recesses 
of his chambers, agonised by ingra- 
titude, and the consciousness of in- 
ability to alter the irrevocable past, 
or divert the impending future :— 

Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. 


Cuarter XIII. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE POPE—THE PROCLA- 
MATION OF THE REPUBLIC. 

A prier interval of expectant but 
noiseless agitation in the streets, 
and of deepest silence in the palace, 
gave a breathing time to all parties. 
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The blow had been struck, and men 
aused to look around them, startled 

y their own fury and the unmistake- 
able step which they had taken 
against their ruler. Now, indeed, 
there was no retreating; but what- 
ever the results, they must await 
the next move in the game before 
advancing. A confused terror of 
foreign intervention had ever been 
the bane of the Italians, who were 
taught by bitter experience to look 
for retribution to other countries, 
which had assumed, or been in- 
vested with, the protectorate of the 
Papal State. In France, a struggle 
once commenced runs rapidly and 
fearfully to the bloody consumma- 
tion. In Italy the revolutionist or 
the patriot has to await in trembling 
the calm deliberation of a French or 
Austrian minister before he ventures 
to decide on the next movement to 
be effected. 

For cight days a quiet as of death 
reigned around the papal residence. 
A fierce-looking guard of civilians 
occupied the gates, the windows re- 
maining closed, and the Swiss, of 
course, invisible, while the Romans 
lounged in their afternoon’s walk 
around its walls, regarding with 
curiosity the scene of the recent 
struggle. Ever and anon the 
carriages of some of the ambassa- 
dors dashed through the gates, or a 
cardinal, more venturous than his 
fellows, came to a dreary consulta- 
tion. In the city everything was 
orderly—no outrage, no gatherings 
or harangues in the public places ; 
and, while all Europe believed Rome 
to be inthe hands of a band of mur- 
derers and robbers, the inhabitants, 
native and foreign, felt no incon- 
venience from the grave events 
which had occurred. 

On the morning of the 26th No- 
vember the old city woke up at last 
to a certainty. The Pope had fled. 
After, as it turned out, a long dis- 
cussion of various plans proposed by 
the foreign ministers, in which each 
endeavoured to secure for his own 
country the important political ad- 
vantage of being the personal resi- 
dence and home of the fugitive head 
of the Church, the diffculty was 
solved by his throwing himself for 
hospitality on his nearest neighbour, 
and the most bigoted of the sove- 
reigns of Europe. But not without 
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muchofintrigueandsomeblundering. 
The Due d'Harcourt had actually 
written to Cavaignac that the Holy 
Fatherwouldseek a refugein France; 
and the streets of Paris were pla- 
carded with the announcement. Nor 
did such a step seem at one time un- 
likely ; for, in the struggle for pos- 
session of the coveted fugitive, the 
Frenchministerhadactually obtained 
his effects, which had afterwards to 
be forwarded from Civita Vecchia 
to Gaeta! That such a morsel for 
French vanity should have been 
withdrawn from the greedy grasp of 
the Republic! But Popes have had 
ere now some experience of exile in 
that country. 

There is, perhaps, a fashion in the 
very mode of misfortune; and the 
monarchs of 1848 who retired inglo- 
riously before the popular move- 
ment, threw a mantle of secrecy and 
romance over their successive flights, 
which, on a calm review of the times, 
may appear more picturesque than 
was necessitated by the urgency of 
their personal danger. Louis Phi- 
lippe passed through France unim- 

hed. but it is not certain whether 


re 
his altered appearance, denuded of 


the formidable beard, which was 
familiar to every possessor of a coin, 
had much to say to his safety during 
his short journey, and it may be 
doubted whether his flight need have 
been more than a carefully con- 
ducted journey, & volonté, to the sea- 
coast. The Pope was no prisoner 
when he fled; he was free to come 
and go, and his councillors had 
ready access to his person; but he 
chose midnight and disguise, and 
with the éc/dt of a prisoner escaping 
from his dungeon, appeared free the 
next morning upon the territory of 
his neighbour. 

In the one case we must allow 
much for the terror of old age just 
escaped from the appalling scenes of 
popular fury, which a long expe- 
rience had taught him to dread; 
but in the other, there is little doubt 
that the representatives of foreign 
powers must have highly coloured, 
for their own purposes, the urgency 
of the necessity which induced him 
to leave with such precipitation and 
secrecy. We do not attempt to 
deny the critical nature of his posi- 
tion, but it is plain that a settlement 
of the Roman question, by the ter- 
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rible measure of foreign armed in- 
tervention was at that moment re- 
solved on as the only possible means 
of regaining the temporal power so 
nearly sacrificed, and that to this 
most cruel resource his flight left 
no alternative. 

The event itself was sufficiently 
dramatic. At the usual hour for 
the Pope’s retiring for the night, 
the Duc d'Harcourt, the French 
minister, who was the latest to 
have audience of his holiness, left 
the chamber in which he had been 
received, and an attendant an- 
nounced to the household that the 
Pope had retired to his sleeping 
apartment. A party of three per- 
sons had previously descended a 
private staircase, and entered a hired 
carriage which was in waiting at the 
principal door. One was the Count 
Spaur, the Bavarian minister, the 
other one of the household, the third 
a priest in the ordinary ecclesiastical 
dress. They mounted, and the 
vehicle drove rapidly away. The 
French minister leisurely descended, 
and alsowithdrew, and the palace was 
left to the gloom and silence which 
had of late been its habitual aspect. 
But, rapidly borne along on his flight 
from the proud city which claims to 
be the capital of Christendom, in the 
costume of the humblest of his order, 
and laden with many cares, departed 
the fallen idol of a people’s folly. 

On they sped by the ruins of the 
great of old, under the walls of the 
towering Coliseum, by the very route 
which witnessed his pompous pro- 
cession, past the very Basilica of 
which he had taken such proud pos- 
session ; through the old half-ruimous 
gate nigh which his prototype in 
vicissitude, Belisarius, had sat to 
beg an alms of the Roman people ; 
nor paused till on that grand and 
mysterious avenue of tombs which 
lines the ancient Via Appia, the 
bright stars looked out on the wide 
half desert plain, and no sound was 
heard to indicate pursuit or break 
the whispered lesson which the soli- 
tude of ruins and the solemn night 
spoke eloquently to the fallen pon- 
tiff! 

Here the lady of Count Spaur 
was waiting to receive him, to add 
somewhat more of romance to the 
events of the night, and in her car- 
riage he pursued his journey to that 
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seaside abode of the luxurious 
Cicero, where the blue Mediter- 
ranean once washed the walls of his 
noble villa, and where, if we can 
credit antiquarian research, his ashes 
found a tomb. 

The succeeding events crowded 
rapidly on. The Ruler was gone, 
and the Chamber, the mob, the 
clubs, a truly heterogeneous mass of 
materials, to govern or be governed, 
were left to follow their own devices 
unchecked, and, as it seemed, disre- 
garded. The parliament was the 
scene of discussion, which often 
amounted to uproar; and the tri- 
bune appropriated to the public, 
kept the multitude aw cowrant with 
every shade of opinion of their legis- 
lators, and more than once furnished 
a stage for popular oratory, which 
was little congenial even to a demo- 
cratic assembly. It was, indeed, 
but too manifest who were the go- 
verning body. ‘The Pope had 
written, immediately on his arrival 
at Gacta, to disavow the ministry to 
which he had given a coerced assent, 
and naming a commission to govern 
in his absence—a brave resolve, 
truly! but scarcely carried out with 
suilicient vigour, for of these trusty 
viceregents all but two fled from the 
city, and by them the dangerous 
oflice was wholly declined. The 
parliament sent forthwith two de- 
putations to the Pope, to entreat his 
return to the capital, who were suc- 
cessively denied all access to the 
person of the pontiff. Who shall 
decide in such emergencies? Any 
government, even the worst, is pre- 
ferable to none at all, and in the 
voluntary absence of their legiti- 
mate ruler, whose return they in- 
vited, who shall condemn the next 
step of the people? <A ‘Giunta’ 
was appointed to represent the ab- 
sent prince, and give validity to the 
executive, whilst the Chamber still 
met for legislation. 

Condemning, as we have done, the 
crimes, blaming the precipitancy, 
and recognising the untaught enthu- 
siasm which marred every effort of 
the more moderate among them to 
consolidate a liberal government for 
the Romans, we cannot, as impartial 
witnesses, avoid expressing our asto- 
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nishment at the moderation which 
pervaded all their measures from 
the moment of the flight of Pius. 
It would almost seem that the in- 
cubus which had oppressed their 
intellects and maddened their ener- 
gies into rage, had been removed in 
the person of the pontiff, and that, 
having freed themselves from the 
anomaly of a liberal pope, they felt 
like men who had awoke from a 
frightful dream of delirious ravings 
to tind themselves ‘ clothed and in 
their right mind.’ Such awakings 
ever come too late; the vital forces 
are exhausted by the previous 
struggle, and it is clear that the con- 
valescence is not health. That fear- 
ful, but clearly-seeing state of an 
individual just recovered, or of a 
people aroused by a catastrophe 
precipitated by their own folly, to a 
calmer and cooler survey of the 
actual around them, must ever be 
distrusted by the wise, and remain 
unproductive of aught worthy of the 
name of action, or of the fruits which, 
advancing to a slow maturity, can 
alone supply the true wants of a 
nation. vo still the state of the 
yeople was far, very far, from the 
eens triumph of force over in- 
telligence which has been so fre- 
quently described by those, inte- 
rested in misrepresentation, who 
would have us believe that the mem- 
bers of the government were bru- 
talized murderers, and that the city 
itself was only held in disgusted 
abeyance by the presence of an over- 
powering armed force. To a nation 
deserted by its head and by the 
rulers whom he has appointed, there 
remains but some form or other of 
self-government, higher or lower in 
intelligence in proportion to the real 
liberty and cultivation which they 
had previously enjoyed.* Guided 
by this view of responsibility, let us 
regard the succeeding events of that 
time. 

Being refused even the grace of 
an interview with the self-exiled 
pope, the ‘Giunta’ held the reins 
of power for two months. At the 
end of that time the Assembly de- 
creed an appeal to universal suflrage, 
which should elect a chamber to de- 
termine their future form of govern- 


* The historical reader can contrast the results of the flight of our James with 
that of Pius, 
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ment. Whatever evils this mode of 
election may possess as inseparable 
from its operation, it is undoubtedly 
certain that in this instance no coer- 
cion was practised, and that the 
masses voted subject only to such 
influences as will ever be brought 
to bear on suflrages. It has been 
over and over again stated that the 
Roman chamber was elected under 
fear of military force then present 
in the state and in the capital; that 
the personal intrigues of Mazzini, 
and the terror inspired by Gari- 
baldi’s free troop, extorted an acqui- 
escence in the republican movement, 
and that the election was therefore 
invalid. We give the most direct 
personal contradiction to this state- 
ment, and would recal to the me- 
mory of our readers, or inform them 
if ignorant of the fact, that Mazzini 
and Garibaldi only arrived in the 
Roman state in the later days of 
the republic; and that the former 
was in Florence, and the latter, 
with the entire of his force; was 
outside the papal frontier to the 
north of Bologna, when these elec- 
tions took place. It is also well 
known that a large party seceded 
openly from any participation in the 
republican movement, and yet re- 
mained in Rome, unmolested, but 
entirely abstaining from politics. 
At the places of voting (by ballot) 
at which we were present, a re- 
markable degree of order pre- 
vailed, and excitement of any kind 
vas rare. 

Of a population of 2,800,000, 
343,000 voted; multitudes, of course, 
abstained, but the lowest classes did 
not by any means constitute the 
majority of those who acted as elec- 
tors. On the 6th of February the 
great event was consummated, and 
a chamber composed almost entirely 
of the middle classes met in 
Rome. 

We have little sympathy with the 
principles evolved by these events 
and the teachings of agitators, but 
the facts admit of no evasion; and 
if ever any fair conclusion is to be 
arrived at as to the will of a people 
from such a crude electoral process 
as a universal suffrage, which must 
include the most ignorant and dis- 
gust or overwhelm the educated, we 
assert that there were here present 
the materials for uncoerced opinion 
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to find its record in the persons of 
elected representatives. 

From this chamber the moderate 
party entirely withdrew, and there 
was thenceforward an unanimity on 
every question of general interest 
submitted to them. Their earliest 
steps were indeed sufliciently indi- 
cative of the policy which might be 
anticipated from their future labours. 
On the 9th of February it was de- 
creed that the Pope had for ever 
fallen from his temporal power, and 
the republic was proclaimed from 
the Capitol. 

At the latter event we were pre- 
sent, amid a crowd of the lowest 
class of the people. Many thou- 
sand operatives marched in rude 
procession, with their shovels and 
spades in hand, but otherwise un- 
armed, and took possession of the 
yiazza on the summit of the sacred 
fill The commissioners appeared 
at a window of the conservator’s 
palace, and amid tremendous accla- 
mations proclaimed the republic. 
The same night, that mount of clas- 
sical associations was once more the 
stage for an episode in history: it 
had served as a high place for most 
varied priests of this world’s ambi- 
tion, in which the plebeian, the im- 
perial, and the military element had 
been in turns the worshipped form ; 
and, all ghastly from the ruins of 
the gigantic past, it again echoed 
the cry of the partisans of the hour, 
and seemed like a gaunt skeleton 
clad in garments of centuries ago, 
which was dragged into light to wit- 
ness the poor modern mockery of its 
ancient deeds. 

To-night it was republican cries 
to which its buildings gave back an 
echo; the puny voice of an almost 
crushed and insignificant people, 
whose language exhibits neverthe- 
less their noble ancestry, was raised 
to claim a portion of the honours 
which encircle Rome’s proudest 
mount, and of the liberty which 
Heaven once accorded to those who 
made that hill the temple of the 
holiest patriotism and the sternest 
morality. Oh, feeble parody on the 
great times which are no more! 
Mad bubble of a people’s rage—tem- 
porary triumph achieved by crime, 
yet not unmerited by previous suf- 
ferings!—here must thou, too, be 
enacted on the great world stage! 
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—as we follow up our tragedies with 
a farce. 

The tower of the triple stages 
looked out into the midnight, ar- 
rayed in new colours, dressed in 
the livery which modern republics 
have adopted as their badge; and 
gorgeous lights, in red blue, and 
white, each illuminating a story of 
the building, made it a magnificent 
spectacle. Afar over the wide plain 
which encircles the city, the mid- 
night silence was scared by the great 
bell of the Capitol—rung but on 
grandest festivals ; and the shepherd 
— by the ruined tomb to gaze 

ewildered on the tri-coloured tower, 
which flared against heaven’s pale 
and twinkling stars. Soon, too 
soon, a nation with like colours on 
their banners shall march with hos- 
tile arms against that very tower! 


EDWARD 
LITTLE figure, with a large 


+4 head and small bones, dressed 
with the most scrupulous precision ; 
the buckles shining brightly in the 
shoes, the wrist-bands carefully 
turned down, the periwig hanging 
many inches below the shoulders, 
the breeches without a crease, the 
body bending forward, the forefinger 
stretched out, the others tapping a 
snuff-box ; surely this must be the 
picture of some meek, smiling old 
courtier, one who is seen in every 
drawing-room, at every whist-table, 
with nothing but the milk of human 
kindness in his bosom, and nothing 
but the prescriptions of etiquette in 
his head. Weare for once mistaken. 
This modest, richly-apparelled little 
gentleman is one of the most learned, 
the most sarcastic, the most wary of 
human beings: this is Gibbon, the 
historian, the philosopher, the scep- 
tic, whose heart was engrossed with 
the love of literary fame, who de- 
lighted in sneering at what men most 
reverence, and whose genius shed a 
light on the darkest parts of mediz- 
val history. 

The life and writings of this ex- 
traordinary man appear to us one of 
the most curious and the most inte- 
resting chapters of literary history, 
and we shall make no apology for 
giving, as far as our limited space 
will permit, our impression of the 
historian. 
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Deep and saddened reflections 
came upon us as we sauntered along 
the Forum, just out of hearing of 
the roar of the multitude, but lit up 
by the republican lights, which gave 
a wild effect to arch and column and 
ruin. There the more contempla- 
tive wandered like ourselves ; there, 
on that time-worn path of the na- 
tions, where the chariot-wheels have 
left their track as of yesterday, 
where the tramp of their feet is no 
longer heard, but their presence is 
preserved in sculptured stone, and 
the ever-present memory which 
haunts the place with illimitable 
dreams of greatness vanished, hopes 
achieved and forgotten—a drama 
boldly played to its termination : 
upon that stage how tiny seemed the 
men of to-day, with their republican 
bauble! 


GIBBON. 

Few autobiographies are more 

leasing or more eine than Gib- 
Co Memoirs of my Life and 
Writings. Enough is said, but no 
more than enough; and he has left 
us, by his own hand, as perfect a 
picture of himself, with all his pride, 
industry, vanity, and affectation, as 
he has drawn of any other man in 
the course of his eluborate history. 
One who has written about five 
thousand octavo pages on the lives 
of others, may be permitted to write 
a hundred and fifty on his own. As 
an image of the mind of the author, 
both the Memoirs of my Life and 
Writings, and the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, are exqui- 
sitely characteristic. In a letter to his 
friend, M. Deyverdun, he exclaims, 
* What a foolish animal is that man, 
that Englishman, that man Gibbon!’ 
Let us see what ‘the man Gibbon’ 
was. 

The narrative commences in a 
grave, philosophic tone, which has 
raised the smile on the face of many 
readers. He then proceeds, as an 
English country gentleman ought 
to do, to give the public a long ac- 
count of his ancestors. It appears 
that the Gibbons were landowners 
in the county of Kent in the four- 
teenth century, that there was a 
John Gibbon, who held the distin- 
guished post of marmorius or archi- 
tect to Edward the Third; that the 
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Gibbons are frequently mentioned 
in the visitations of the heralds ; that 
they were esquires during the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, when, as the 
historian takes care to tell us, that 
title was far from being so common 
as it afterwards became. Little more 
is known of the Gibbons until the 
seventeenth century, when the 
younger branch, from which the 
author himself descended, left the 
country for the city. But is this a 
blot on our escutcheon? Is it not 
as merchants only that young men 
of spirit can acquire independence ? 
And in England as well as in the 
republics of Italy, is a gentleman 
degraded by being connected with 
trade? Have not the Gibbons of 
Kent borne their family arms, ‘a 
lion rampant, gardant, between 
three scallop-shells, argent, on a 
field of azure,’ in days when family- 
arms were considered something, 
and not as now, when everybody 
wlid has money can get a coat-of- 
arms painted on his coach-doors ? 
Even our alliances by marriage do 
us some honour; for we are con- 
nected with Baron Say, whom Shak- 
speare has immortalized as the libe- 
ral patron of the fine arts and the 
martyr to learning, in the last part 
of Henry the Sixth. Is not this a 
glorious alliance for a historian? 
Surely the Gibbons were very re- 
spectable; but there is only one 
Gibbon whom readers care much 
about. 

Edward Gibbon, the eldest son of 
his father, and the only child that 
reached maturity, came weak and 
almost lifeless into the world. For 
some time his existence was de- 
spaired of, and two brothers who 
were born after him had each the 
same Christian name given them, 
lest no more ‘Edward Gibbons’ 
should be known among men. His 
father, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of filial piety, appears neither 
more nor less than a A honest, 
country squire, well-meaning, if 
somewhat weak and _ strait-laced. 
The property he inherited was con- 
siderable, but at his death much en- 
cumbered, though it was still a very 
handsome income for an author, and 
indeed much more than the most 
popular writer of that day could de- 
rive from the munificence of the 
publishers. 


Gibbon's Early Life. 
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In his eleventh year, young Ed- 
ward lost his mother, whom he did 
not profess to remember with any 
extraordinary veneration. We, how- 
ever, on carefully reviewing his life, 
with all its good and evil, cannot but 
think that, had Gibbon’s mother 
been spared he might have been a 
saueuiel different being. His na- 
ture, if not capable of any very in- 
tense affection, was far from mhu- 
man; it was even generous and 
sensitive to a certain depth; it was 
a nature for which a mother’s care 
might have done much. We have 
all a devil in us; we need all that 
this poor world affords of endearin 
warmth to thaw the ice that will 
gather round our hearts. A literary 
man, especially, must have had a 
mother’s love ; a mother’s tears must 
have dropped upon his face, a 
mother’s voice must have sung him 
to rest, a mother’s prayers, even 
amid the pompous systems of philo- 
sophy, must sometimes be remem- 
bered, a mother’s form must now 
and then appear in his dreams, he 
must stand at times by his mother’s 
grave, or so much the worse for him, 
and for the many of whom he is the 
teacher. Edward Gibbon might 
hold religious disputes with his aunt; 
but he could not have disputed with 
a mother. The authority of an aunt 
is nothing over a young mind, com- 
pared with that of a parent. In this 
instance, there was an unquiet, 
curious spirit at work, which would 
not and could not acquiesce, which 
had never been taught how to vene- 
rate, how to cherish, how to believe. 
Thus he grew up a kind of literary 
Ishmael, \ hoping nothing, fearing 
nothing, reverencing nothing, be- 
lieving nothing; and, amid the dreary 
desert of the barren eighteenth cen- 
tury, went on his way, satisfied that 
religion was but a many-coloured 
mirage, amusing the eyes of man 
before the sand-storm rolled over 
him, and engulfed him for ever. 

His love of books, even so early 
as his twelfth year, became his ruling 
passion, and it continued, and even 
rrew stronger, to his last hour. 

Whether Gibbon was or was not a 
thoroughly educated man may be a 
question; but in all that is called 
learning, and popularly knowledge, 
he was certainly never surpassed. 


In his Essay on the Study of Litera- 
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ture, he says that the ancients are 
now loaded with contempt, and that 
men of letters are called erudites. 
He then takes up the gauntlet in 
the cause of the scholars ‘of the pre- 
ceding generation, and proceeds, in 
a somewhat ostentatious manner, to 
talk about the gods and the authors 
of antiquity. It must be confessed 
that this production, if it be honour- 
able to his industry, shows little ap- 
preciation of the highest provinces 
of criticism. Though he might after- 
wards glory in the name of an Eng- 
lishman, it is quite evident that 
when this work was written, and 
indeed for long afterwards, he had 
little sympathy with the English 
spirit, and little admiration of Eng- 
lish literature. As he advanced in 
years, he began to apprec ‘iate more 
justly the greatness of his native 
and, but his youth and manhood 
showed an entire devotion to the 
French shrine; his first works were 
written in French, and he affected 


as much as he could all the airs of 


the literary men who at that time 
reigned supreme at Paris. Mon- 
tesquieu was his model, and this 
essay, without possessing all the 
merits, has all the faults of the ac- 

complished president's compositions. 
Not a sentence is written with sim- 
plicity ; every thought is stated as 
an epigram. The artificial liveliness 
is somewhat clumsy; whatever else 
he may do, the young author is de- 
termined to dazzle, and he succeeds 
in being tedious in spite of his con- 
ciseness, and dull in spite of his wit. 
The matter is in some respects as 
exceptionable as the style. What 
can we say of a man of original 
genius who searcely ever mentions, 
in treating the subjects of general 
literature, an English anthor? Fé- 
nélon, Voltaire, Boileau, Perrault, Le 
Clere, Desmaiseaux, Saint Marthe, 
and a multitude of French writers, 


are brought upon the scene, but, if 


we are not mistaken, neither Bacon 
nor Shakspeare is ever noticed. The 
work is indeed only a series of de- 
tached observations connected toge- 
ther by the most general of titles. 
TfGibbon’s treatise be an essay onthe 
study of literature, there is scarcely 
any literary work that might not 
with equal propriety bear the same 
name. The book was little read by 
Englishmen, but how could the 
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author be surprised at this result? 
It is not written in the English lan- 
guage, it 1s altogether destitute of 
English spirit, it is written ina style 
which is directly opposite to those 
of our greatest writers. 

There is no denying it; Gibbon 
was for some time ashamed of his 
mother tongue. Hume writes to 
him very sensibly, and tells him to 
look to America, there see how the 
English language was striking root, 
and be assured that in the end it 
would beat the French out of the 
field. That this will ultimately be 
the case there can be now no ques- 
tion ; every day is bearing testimony 
to the wonderful power of the lan- 
guage of Shakspeare and Milton; 
the Saxon idiom, like the Saxon 
race, is making head throughout the 
globe, and all languages, as well as 
all nations, seem destined to fall be- 
fore this diffusive energy. Why is 
thisso? Beeause our great writers, 
like all our great men, have done 
their work in the true national, 
earnest spirit; and for all the 
triumphs of the present, and all the 
glorious promises of the future, we 
owe few thanks either to Hume or 
Gibbon. 

Without going into a metaphy- 
sical dissertation on education, we 
may illustrate our idea of Gibbon 
by a comparison with two or three 
others. Milton was as learned as 
Gibbon. but we see well what a dif- 
ferent effect learning had on their 
minds, Had Milton not been a 
great scholar, he would still have 
been a great genius. Gibbon, too, 
had an original mind, but still it was 
only because he was a most indus- 
trious student that he became one 
of the greatest of writers. Had 
Shakspeare possessed all Gibbon’s 
knowledge about ancient Rome, it 
may still be doubted whether Corio- 
Julius Cesar, and Mare An- 
tony would have been improved ; 
as ‘they are, they remain master- 
pieces from the hand of a mighty 
creative artist. But what to Shak- 
speare would have been nothing, is 
to Gibbon everything ; if he had not 
read much, he could have written 
very little. There is at once a great 
difference and a great likeness be- 
tween Shakspeare and Pascal; 
neither of them could be called 
learned men, but they were both 
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great men. What Shakspeare was 
in poetry and the drama, Pascal was 
in philosophy and theology; they 
were at once what others could never 
be, even by the most intense study 
and the most persevering research. 

Gibbon’s mind was emphatically 
‘slow.’ All its products were na- 
tural, but still the result of labour. 
Patient meditation, systematicstudy, 
were necessary, and indeed indis- 
pensable. Therefore it was that he 
understood the past better than the 
present, was far more sagacious in 
penetrating into the hidden causes 
of events which had oceurred fifteen 
hundred years before than in read- 
ing the signs of his own troubled 
times, knew the Roman senate better 
than the British parliament, could 
appreciate much more clearly the 
greatness of Rome than the great- 
ness of England; and that if he was 
at once the most luminous, the most 
comprehensive of historians, he was 
also one of the most irresolute, the 
least discerning, and the most time- 
serving of politicians. He could 
read human nature, but it was that 
of former generations. He was wise, 
but it was in the wisdom of the an- 
cients. He was virtuous, but his 
was rather a negative than a positive 
virtue, and it kept him rather from 
doing harm than incited him to do 
good. His mental eye could dis- 
cern things in the distance, but not 
those that were spread out imme- 
diately before him; and the most 
atrocious of the persecutions and 
tyrannical acts of the Roman empe- 
rors, had they occurred during his 
own age, he would probably have 
applauded, and certainly would not 
have resisted. His life was a life on 
paper ; his study was his world ; and 
the real world a theatre on which 
his fame might be trumpeted. He 
often spoke of ‘my fame,’ it was 
the only god that he really wor- 
shipped. Some men exist for their 
time, and are called the creatures of 
their age : Gibbon did not live for his 


time, he was not the mere creature of 


his age; he was Gibbon, and would 
in all ages and all times have been 
nearly what he was in the eighteenth 
century. 

All the apology for his faults that 
the last century affords he is entitled 
to receive. In the sixteenth century 
he would have been outwardly a 
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Christian, in the nineteenth century 
he would have also been a nominal 
conformist. As it was, he had just 
enough of honesty to declare his 
disbelief, and not enough to survey 
every part of that ghastly temple in 
which no words of prayer are heard, 
and on the altar of which no fire is 
burning. 

What, then, was the state of mind 
in England during this eighteenth 
century? England was at once 
creat and little, false and true, full 
of glory and full of shame. Noman 
has yet had the courage to write 
boldly and truly the history of that 
time, and perhaps it may be long 
before it be properly writien. Every 
one must read with pain the pages 
of Gibbon’s autobiography, in which 
his academical experiences are re- 
corded. Graver charges never were 
laid against any corporate body than 
are here brought against the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. It may be that 


the prejudices of the seeptic can be 
traced inthese paragraphs; it may be 
*-. + 


that there is a soreness arising from 
the attacks which had been directed 
against the historian; but the col- 
lege reminiscences of many men 
even now must give unwilling testi- 
mony to the truth of some of these 
accusations. Gibbon was doubly 
unfortunate ; the University caused 
him to rélinquish his studies; the 
perusal of Middleton's sceptical Free 
Enquiry made him turn Roman Ca- 
tholic. This apostasy appears less 
surprising in our day than it did in 
those of our grandfathers. In his 
later years, Gibbon comforted him- 
self when he smiled, and sometimes 
sadly smiled, over his changes of 
opinion, by the examples of Bayle 
and Chillingworth. But he had little 
resemblance to either of these intel- 
lectual gladiators, who were estim- 
able and even great in all their 
mental revolutions. In the person 
of William Chillingworth we see a 
noble, earnest, believing nature de- 
voted to the search of truth, and 
through the very intensity of faith 
made an unbeliever in his own de- 
spite. Bayle had a bold, masculine 
intellect, a lofty, determined earnest- 
ness of purpose to which we fear 
Gibbon was a stranger. The Eng- 
lish Master of Arts, and the philo- 
sopher of Rotterdam, commanded 
the respect of their most rancorous 
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enemies; some of the greatest ad- 
mirers of the Decline and Fall have 
condemned the moral character of 
the author. 

But Chillingworth, Bayle, and 
Gibbon all illustrate one truth. The 
melancholy experience of the last 
three centuries shows how difficult 
it is to establish again the faith that 
has been once unsettled. We have 
all heard of a road to belief even 
through the marshes of infidelity : 
we can only say that it is a very 
dangerous road, and for one weary 
traveller who may emerge again into 
the clear light of heaven, a thousand 
will assuredly wander for ever in the 
darkness. A stupid schoolmaster 
was in the habit of discussing with 
his pupils the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and refuting, greatly to his 
own satisfaction, the objections of 
unbelievers. As few of his scholars 
were above the age of fifteen, no- 
thing could be more pernicious than 
such controversies. Children ought 
never to doubt; they never do so 
until foolish parents and foolish 
teachers put doubts into their heads 
by telling them there is no cause for 
doubt. A strange feeling will come 
to the young heart when a conceited 
pedant turns the leaves of the Bible 
over, and says, ‘it is true,’ ‘it must 
be true,’ ‘ it proves itself to be true ;’ 
and then : astonishes his little charges 
by saying that men have even de- 
nied it to be true; the question, in 
spite of the pedagogue, will rise to 
the lips of the clild, ‘ Is it possible 
that men can, without any reason, 
disbelieve what everybody rever- 
ences, the great Book that my 
mother first taught me to read, that 
I almost know by heart, that I 
peruse every evening, that the cler- 
gyman preaches from every Sunday, 
can it be that men disbelieve the 
book that was written by God?’ 
Happy the child that has never 
doubted! Happy the child that 
officious blockheads have not taught 
to doubt, while piously thinking 
they were teac hing it to believe. 

From his earliest years Gibbon 
was fond of religious disputation. 
Hine ille lacryme. His kind aunt, 
Catherine Porten (peace to the good 
creature !) was often pushed hard by 
the objections of the acute little 
sickly seeptic. Both the aunt and 
the nephew have now gone to their 
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account, and their religious contests 
can no lenger occupy their minds. 
The same spirit accompanied 
young Gibbon to Lausanne. Mr. 
Pavilliard long afterwards told Lord 
Sheflield how surprised he was at 
the first appearance of the diminu- 
tive little fellow, with his head so 
much larger than the other propor- 
tions of his body: , disputing with all 
the ardour of a Jesuit doctor, in 
favour of the Romish church. After 
all the weapons of controversy had 
been well handled, after defending 
every inch of ground, Gibbon was 
at length induced to recant hiserrors, 
and take the sacrament in the Pro- 
testant church. He was doubtless 
at the time sincere in his professions ; 
but his belief, unknown to himself, 
was shaken for ever. The impres- 
sibility of his character was still the 
same; if he became a Protestant, 
he was nomore an Englishman. He 
became a scholar, indeed, and even 
a lover, two characters which per- 
haps are not exclusively English, 
and the former even less than the 
other. Young Englishmen, when 
they go abroad, become lovers more 
often than scholars 
A philosopher in love is now and 
then a curious spectacle. In only 
one instance during his early years 
did Gibbon show that he had any 
of this ordinary weakness of hu- 
manity; and even then he loved 
after his own fashion. Although he 
was at the time not very far distant 
from places which genius and passion 
have hallowed, Gibbon was not a 
man to sigh from the rocks of Meil- 
lerie for the absence of any earthly 
idol. Mademoiselle Curchod ap- 
pears to have been everything aman 
of letters could have wished; she 
surely deserved as much love and 
devotion as one human being could 
give. But her lover was, after all, 
a recreant knight. He took credit 
to himself for having loved so purely ; 
but he never thought that there was 
anything mean or false-hearted in 
offering up the object of his attach- 
ment at the altar of filial duty. He, 
however, felt rather ac utely Rous- 
seau’s accusation; to the author of 
the Nouvelle Heéloise, such conduct 
might well appear contemptible. 
‘We only love once,’ says Jean 
Jaques, ‘it is the first time ;’ and 
whether the young historian’s at- 
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tachment was or was not worthy 
of being dignified by the name of 
love, it is certain that for ever after- 
wards his heart was quite comfort- 
able and easy. 

It would perhaps be impossible to 
form any idea of the influence that 
a marriage with such an amiabie 
and high-souled creature as Made- 
moiselle Curchod might have had 
on Gibbon’s character. But we 
think it would have done him much 
good, and perhaps have prevented 
some of the blemishes of his heart 
and intellect. His nature was 
sluggish; he had no very high 
opinion of human virtue, no notion 
of the moral greatness of man. 

Mademoiselle Curchod became 
Madame Necker, and when Gibbon 
next met her she was a fine lady, 
who presided, with all the graces of 
the Parisian, in the drawing-room 
of the French minister. Their love 
was not of the kind that makes tra- 
gedies. They met each other as 
friends, and remained so, although 
there was something rather ludicrous 
in their future civilities. Necker 
showed not the least jealousy, and 
Gibbon’s vanity was somewhat hurt 
to find that the honest financier left 
him alone with Madame for hours 
together. Necker, perhaps, under- 
stood Gibbon better than the histo- 
rian understood himself. Never 
was" there a better wife than Ma- 
dame Necker: never was there a 
less gallant man than Edward Gib- 
bon. 

As Gibbon returned after his long 
absence in Switzerland, the white 
cliffs of Albion awoke no patriotic 
emotions in his heart. He tells us 
he would gladly have remained 
abroad, had his ather made proper 
arrangements. Yet never was the 
name of England borne across the 
seas with more honour, never had 
her flag floated more proudly in the 
breeze, never was the <sielioon and 
genius of her war-minister, and the 
spirit and valour of her people, more 
nobly exerted than in those years 
during which Gibbon was ashamed 
of being an Englishman. In every 
part of the world his countrymen 
were victorious. France and Spain 
were suffering a long series of humi- 
liations, while Gibbon was morosely 
spending his hours at Buriton, or 
indulging himself in the dissipations 
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of London, and thinking what a hard 
lot it Was for a man to be the son of 
a country gentleman, with nothing 
to do but enjoy himself. 

His studies, indeed, were not en- 

tirely neglected ; but his disposition 
was at all times to let things take 
their course. He scarcely conceals 
that he felt deeply the restraint of 
parental authority, but it never 
struck him that he was then a man, 
and not a mere boy; that he might 
have manfully worked his own way 
to honour, fame, and independence. 
His books were still his friends, and 
this yearning for knowledge was in- 
extinguishable. In his library his 
good genius ever came to his rescue; 
then he really felt himself to be some- 
thing more than the fox-hunters and 
jolly squires whom he was obliged to 
visit, and spend many hours with 
every week, in talking about race- 
horses and county politics. If his 
heart was not alive to all the nobler 
sympathies that beautify humanity, 
if his bosom never throbbed with 
~ great patriotic emotion, if the 
noble literature of his native land 
had for his mind few charms, if the 
setting sun, the ruined tower, the 
church bells, the green fields, the 
azure sky, the sunny face of child- 
hood, the lover’s lute, the country 
churchyard full of humble graves, 
never spoke to him of a wisdom 
above the wisdom of the earth, of a 
learning above the learning of the 
scholar, of a religion above all 
proud systems of philosophy, if life 
and death, time and eternity, all our 
hopes and fears, miseries and sor- 
rows, degradations and aspirations, 
were to him nothing but matter for 
ridicule, or, at most, for pity, yet he 
was not entirely without ideas of 
fame, genius, and literature, that 
kept him from sinking altogether in 
this moral slough. Cicero, Livy, 
Quintilian, Tacitus, were his con- 
stant companions, and he left them 
with a sigh, to put on the uniform 
of a grenadier. 

The two years and a half that 
Gibbon spent in the militia were, 
for many reasons, not the least im- 
portant of his existence. The few 
extracts from the journal he kept at 
that time give us an exquisite 
glimpse at the life of our honest an- 
cestors during the last century. It 
would appear that the first duty of 
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the militia officer was to drink claret, 
sing catches, and make after-dinner 
speeches, until he fell manfully dead 
unk underneath the table. As we 
read the notes we see the brave 
commander, Sir Thomas Worsley, 
just returned from the Spa waters, 
with his good English face beaming 
joy and good fellowship, while his 
rother officers, amid uproarious 
shouting and cheering, congratulate 
him on his health and good looks. 
The dinner table is spread out, the 
knives and plates are clattering, 
many good-natured jokes and strong 
oaths burst from the mouths of the 
brave grenadiers; and now the 
glasses and the decanters have come, 
the uproar increases, and bottle after 
bottle is emptied to the health of 
King George, the confusion of 
France, and the damnation of the 
monied interest. One after another 
of these brave warriors are carried 
lifeless to bed ; but even this is not 
enough, and Sir Thomas Worsley is 
awoke from his first doze by his 
allant companions in arms, who 
a into his room, and oblige him 
to drink another bottle. The hip, 
hip, hurrahs! again disturb the si- 
lence of the night, as the moon is 
shining above the tents, and as a 
morose, unsocial young man is put- 
ting off his uniform, muttering a 
sentence from Cicero, and groaning 
that such a life is not the most fitted 
for a man of letters. Poor Sir 
Thomas! He little knew what eyes 
were observing him, and what a 
lace he would occupy in history. 
His jolly days are now over; his 
sleep is not now disturbed by any 
of his friends breaking his chamber 
door open, and pouring more claret 
down his throat. Who would not 
wish that men who enjoyed life so 
much should never have died? But 
alas! even militia commanders are 
mortal. The Hampshire Grenadiers 
have not escaped the influence of 
this revolutionary century. Amid 
all our wars and rumours of wars, 
constitutions and despotisms, barri- 
cades and speeches, the old laced 
hat, the red coat, the bushy wig, the 
good sword, the bottle of claret, and 
the honest English prejudices, are 
seen like a gallant ship nowstranded, 
and left high and dry as the waters 
have subsided. 
It was but a few weeks ago that 
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one of the very few representatives 
of the ‘good old times’ left the world 
which had so changed during the 
ninety-two years of his life. As the 
old gentleman’s propert descended 
to ‘heirs unknown, alll his effects 
were sold at a public auction. The 
unceremonious hands of the auc- 
tioneer displayed many relics of the 
past, and shouts of laughter from 
the spectators greeted every new 
memorial. At length a large box 
was placed upon the table, and the 
bystanders were very curious to 
know what it contained. It was 
opened, and the poor gentleman’s 
grenadier cap, which he had worn 
sixty years before as a captain in 
the militia, was exposed to the gaze 
of the profane lookers-on. The late 
proprietor had been very proud of 
it; it was carefully brushed once a 
week, the gold lace was still bright, 
but it was purchased, amid much 
merriment, for tenpence. Oh, spirit 
of Cincinnatus ! 

On looking back, after many 
years, at his military experiences, 
Gibbon says they made him an Eng- 
lishman. It must be confessed, 
however, that he had no very ele- 
vated ideas of a patriot’s duty. Al- 
though he might despise the society 
amongst which he was placed, we 
do not find that his notions on the 
public affairs of his time were very 
much superior to those of his fellow 
warriors. With their port the his- 
torian imbibed their prejudices. 
We look in vain through his letters 
and memoirs for any just and pro- 
found thoughts on the events of the 
eighteenth century. 

During his morning drills and 
evening carousals, Gibbon’s mind 
was still occupied with the design 
of writing some history. This che- 
rished project had been familiar to 
him through all the changes of 
his life. His early readings, from 
the period when he first began to 
think at all, were directed with this 
intention. When he was an idle 
student at Oxford, when he was 
considered as an apostate from the 
faith of his fathers, when he became 
a Protestant again, when he became 
a sceptic, in youth and manhood— 

as Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
unbeliever, as a man of letters and 
as a man of fashion, as a soldier 
and as a politician, the faint voice 
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within still whispered that he was 
to be a historian. This is directly 
cont: to the opinion of Mr. Car- 
lyle and Dr. Johnson, that the mind 
of a man of genius is of a peculiarly 
plastic nature, and that it is in his 
power to be either a great orator, 
statesman, poet, historian, or whut 
he will. 

Look at Cromwell and Milton. 
Here are two men having so striking 
a family likeness that they may be 
considered brothers: they were both 
men of genius; men of stern and 
earnest temperaments ; men whose 
days were spent in strange and un- 
known ways, with precipices and 
deep waters on every side; but who 
were always upheld by a solemn en- 
thusiasm and calm determination, 
that made them set at nought all 
the powers of the world. For them 
the ordinary attractions of life 
had no charms. They were sent 
into the world for other purposes 
than to eat, drink, and be glad. 
What to them were seventy years of 
luxury and pleasure, if they were to 
be purchased by an eternity of mi- 
sery? Was the Bible true or false? 
Were heaven and hell truth or lies? 
They looked into their hearts, and 
a fluttering spirit told them that the 
Bible was true, that heaven and hell 
were true, that life, death, and eter- 
nity were true. Each then laboured 
under his great Taskmaster’s eye. 
But how different were their lives, 
and yet how much the same! How 
unlike are their portraits, and yet 
how like! Yet could Cromwell 
have been anything more than the 
statesman and the soldier? Could 
Milton have been anything but the 
philosopher and the poet? Was 
not Cromwell essentially a man of 
action, and Milton not less essen- 
tially a man of speculation? Could 
Milton have won the battle of Wor- 
cester? Could Cromwell have 
written Paradise Lost? It was not 
assuredly for want of opportunities 
that Cromwell was not a great poet, 
for his youth and early manhood 
were spent in retirement and obscu- 
rity, such as were very likely to 
nurse habits of thought and medita- 
tion, and induce the mind to apply 
itself to the quiet study of literature 
and philosophy. We know well 

that Milton devoted his life to 
study, and how conscious even in his 
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early days he was of his vocation. 
The design of some great work, 
which posterity would not let die, 
was formed in youth, health, and 
happiness, and carried out in old 
age, defeat, blindness, poverty, and 
ruin. 

Gibbon was neither a Cromwell 
nora Milton. A hero ought to have 
an iron strength of mind. The his- 
torian was made of far different 
metal: he was not a man to face 
much danger for any cause; to en- 
dure misery and obloquy ; to expose 
himself to the bullets of hostile 
enemies ; to look without blenching 
on the dungeon and the scaffold. 
He was not a man to inspire 
patriotic sentiments, to opunaiie 
with them or to understand them: 
he could only sneer at the martyr 
and the patriot. From him the op- 
pressor, the conventualist, had little 
to fear: his writings are not the 
winged words that fly to the heart ; 
his life was not the life of a hero. 
He was the advocate of a great moral 
revolution, but he was the uncon- 
scious advocate; he was not one to 
make a revolution. His scepticism, 
which has been considered the chief 
blemish in his character and writ- 
ings, is, in our opinion, their prin- 
cipal merit, for this seems to lave 
been the only thing he was earnest 
about, the only thing in which he was 
honest; in this there was no mis- 
take. To talk about him writing 
with his heart’s blood is absurd, but 
all the earnestness he had in him 
was exerted when he wrote against 
priests. 

His opinion was—and it is re- 
on more than once both in the 
istory and the memoirs — that 

atheism was much less pernicious 
than superstition. So said Hume, 
so said Voltaire, so said all the en- 
lightened. In the first chapter of 
the Sitcle de Louis XIV., Voltaire 
selects out of the history of the 
world four illustrious eras. The 
first period was that of Philip and 
Alexander; but this was a mere 
local glory: literature and science 
shed their lustre on Greece alone; 
the rest of the earth was in dark- 
ness. The second age was that of 
Cesar and Augustus, when Cicero, 
Livy, Virgil, and Horace, flourished, 
The third epoch was that of the 
Medici, when Italy awoke from its 
HH 2 
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slumber, and literature and the fine 
arts again revived under the protec- 
tion of the merchant princes. But 
the most glorious of all the periods 
was that of Louis the Fourteenth, 
for then the human reason attained 
erfection, and sound philosophy 
egan to be known among men. 
The glory of this, says Voltaire, be- 
longs exclusively to France: it is to 
the eternal honour of France that 
she has taught men how to think, 
how to reason, how to disbelieve. 
It would seem that during the four 
ages the general idea of viriue 
changed, and virtue was considered 
to be whatever was peculiarly excel- 
lent in those different times. The 
Greeks thought wisdom virtue; the 
Romans, valour; the Italians, art. 
It is not said what the French phi- 
losophers considered virtue, but it is 
quite evident that they thought all 
virtue consisted in attacking priests, 
sneering at enthusiasm, and bewail- 
ing the evils of superstition. Reason 
was their divinity, until at length, 
in the person of a prostitute, it was 
worshipped in the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame. 

But Gibbon’s religious ideas, after 
all, differed much from those of his 
brethren in the French Philosophic 
Church. He was at heart a Tory, 
and even an Englishman, although 
he might believe himself to be nei- 
ther. He hated novelties, and, 

above all, religious novelties ; and 
it is no exaggeration to say that one 
reason of his dislike to Christianity 
was because it was a novelty, and 
supplanted the old paganism. Of 
religion in the high sense of the 
word, he might have no conception, 
but that only made him love the 
ancient system of worship more. 
He loved it for its defects. His 
imagination, though powerful, was 
not of the cast to appreciate the ele- 
gant mythic poetry, and the beauti- 
ful philosophic sentiment, that was 
sometimes concealed and sometimes 
typified in the devotion to the gods 
of the groves, the streams, and the 
mountains. He was strongly at- 
tached to an intellectual aristocracy; 
the religion of Greece and Rome, 
therefore, appeared to him more 
admirable, only because the select 
youths whowent from Rome to study 
at Athens were taught to smile at 
the belief of the ignorant millions, 
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and the sacerdotal robe became 
more venerable merely because the 
philosopher could conscientiously 
cover with its folds the heart of the 
atheist. The great defect in the 
ancient religion was also the great 
defect of Gibbon. The ancients 
never had any religious doctrines 
that could elevate human nature, 
and Gibbon’s mind was in this re- 
spect well adapted to sympathize 
with a creed destitute of moral ele- 
vation. Inhis elaborate history, the 
multitude are always represented as 
hewers of wood and drawers of 
water; to him there was nothing 
solemn, affecting, or holy, in the 
dumb hearts of the millions ; hence 
even the great social evils were in 
his opinion only what were to be 
expected and what ought to be: the 
‘many’ must be beasts of burden; 
it was ridiculous to think that they 
could ever be anything better: 
hence he makes apologies in the 
second chapter of his history for 
the system of slavery which was in 
force during the most glorious days 
of Rome, and which was the greatest 
blemish of the Roman institutions. 

It is not, then, surprising, how- 
ever much it may be regretted, that 
the most profound, the most intelli- 
gent of the historians of the past 
should not have been a very admir- 
able patriot. One morning in the 
year 1714, as Gibbon was writing 
about the destruction of an army of 
barbarians, his friend and relative, 
Mr. Elliot, called upon him, and 
offered him a seat in Parliament. 
Such was the manner in which 
members were elected in those days. 
Gibbon then became a senator, and 
sat in the House of Commons during 
one of the saddest periods of Eng- 
lish history. If it was one of the 
saddest, it was also one of the most 
important even in the history of the 
world. It is not every day that half 
the globe is thrown away. 

Now was the time for a man 
deeply versed in ancient literature 
to teach the squires and merchants 
what they ought to do. It was in- 
deed the time for men to take an 
enlarged view of things, to reconcile 
the rights of the subject and the 
rights of the crown, to point out 
what really conduces to the pe 
rity of empires, and what infallibly 


leads them to the brink of destruc- 
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tion; to show how colonies are 
founded, how the germs of imperial 
greatness are sown in the bosom of 
a land. All that was dear to the 
philanthropist, the historian, and 
philosopher, was concentrated in 
that one word, America; but alas! 
the truth must be told, the New 
World was to Gibbon only a barren 
wilderness, and the colonists a few 
daring rebels: his mind was dead to 
all the greatness of the interests in- 
volved in the contest between the 
colonists and their mother country. 
Can it be believed? These words 
may still be seen in a letter from 
Gibbon to the most intimate of his 
friends :—‘ I went into Parliament 
without patriotism and without am- 
bition, and all my views extended to 
the convenient and respectable place 
of a lord of trade.’ No English- 
man surely can read this confession 
without wishing that England may 
never again have such members of 
Parliament. From such men no- 
thing could be expected but the 
loss of America, and, as far as it 
was in their power, the ruin of 
England. 

Gibbon considers that the eight 
sessions he spent in Parliament were 
far from being disadvantageous to 
him, for he was there in ‘a school of 
civil prudence, the first and most es- 
sential virtue of an historian.’ It was 
so undoubtedly ; undoubtedly there 
is nothing like experience; but to 
gain experience by losing America 
is surely paying dear even for this 
civil prudence. Ought not the 
learning of the Decline and Fall to 
have preserved its author from the 
worst prejudices of the country 
squire and the worst faults of the 
old official Tory? Ashe sat silently 
and moodily as a member of the 
Board of Trade, could he not feel 
that it was unworthy of him to be 
ajobbing placeman? As his voice 
swelled the loud cheers which arose 
from the ministerial benches when- 
ever Lord North spoke of subduing 
the rebels by force of arms, and of 
depriving their towns of all law and 
government, did it never strike him 
that his own times would one day be 
historical, and that something more 
than the mechanical action of a mi- 
nisterial tool would be expected 
from the historian of the Roman 
empire? Were not all his know- 
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ledge, wit, and eloquence, all his 
high notions of self-respect, worth 
more than a courtier’s sinecure of 
seven hundred a year? Is this the 
dignity of a man of letters, about 
which he so often talked? Is it not 
even putting the cart before the 
horse, to consider the House of 
Commons merely as a school of civil 
prudence, in which the historian 
could judge better of the Roman 
senate? Ought not the spectacle of 
the corruption of the Roman senate 
to have taught him to hate corrup- 
tion in the English Parliament ? 
Ought not all the disgraceful deeds 
of the foolish, imbecile, and tyran- 
nical Roman emperors in the last 
days of Rome to have caused Gibbon 
to hate folly,imbecility, and tyranny 
in his own time and in his own 
country, whose interests he professed 
to represent? If men are to write 
like Gibbon of past ages, and to act 
like Gibbon in his own days, have 
we not heard somewhat too much of 
the dignity of history, and the wis- 
dom of the sbilsonnie that teaches 
by examples ? 

Burke's memorable bills for Eco- 
nomical Reform, and the immortal 
speech he delivered on introducing 
them, interrupted the agreeable 
slumbers of all the political jobbers, 
of whom Edward Gibbon must be 
considered one. Gibbon lost his 
salary, and soon afterwards became 
sick of politics. 

Between Burke and Gibbon there 
appears to have been little sym- 
pathy. Sir James Mackintosh has 
said that you could have cut all 
Gibbon’s mind out of Burke’s, and 
he would never have missed what 
was taken away. The fact is, you 
could have done nothing of the kind; 
for the minds of the two men were 
essentially different. The earnest of 
the one was the jest of the other; 
no two men of that century had less 
resemblance. They were both, in- 
deed, rhetoricians; but Burke’s 
rhetoric is of a very superior quality 
to Gibbon’s; it is pure gold, while 
that of the historian is often only 
tinsel. Burke’s style, even when 
most gorgeous, is still easy, and 
almost colloquial; Gibbon is ever 
on his high-stepping steed; he could 
not lay aside his pompous air even 
when talking of Mademoiselle Cur- 
chod and the Hampshire Grenadiers. 
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Burke's writings breathe the most 
chivalrous delicacy, and the: most 
fervent love of all that is grand, 
beautiful, and ennobling; an un- 
healthy sensual tone pervades the 
whole of Gibbon’s history ; and 
when he talks of love he is often, 
notwithstanding his gravity, almost 
disgusting. Burke was the most 
distinguished orator, the most richly 
imaginative, the most comprehen- 
sive, the most philosophical that 
everadorned the House of Commons; 
and the only fault that was found 
with him during the early part of 
his career was that he spoke too 
much. Gibbon sat in Parliament 
during the greatest political conflicts 
of his generation, the debates were 
on the most important subjects that 
ever could interest a aicediiad 
historian, on subjects relating to 
the foundations of empires, of 
colonies, of war, of taxation, of the 
rights of the people, and the rights 
of the sovereign ; on subjects about 
which a man deeply read in the 
history of the past could scarcely 
have thought for a moment without 
being able to enlighten the mer- 
chants and squires at Westminster ; 
but he never once opened his lips in 
any debate, and seemed rather 
proud of the ‘humble station of 
a mute.’ Burke was a Whig by 
ame and by profession ; he ok, 
10wever, been educated in a Roman- 
catholic country, and though sin- 
cerely a Protestant himself, sym- 
pathized deeply with his country- 
men, who were almost put out of 
the pale of freedom; Gibbon was 
an English country gentleman, proud 
of his birth, proud of his rank, and 
in his memoirs exults in the dignity 
of the gentleman commoner’s silk 
gown over the poor bombasin of 
the plebeian student; yet this man, 
the Tory, the born gentleman, the 
admirer of Lord North, to whom he 
dedicated his history, was also 
(strange anomaly!) a philosopher 
after the pattern of Voltaire. When 
the French Revolution broke out, 
Gibbon had a severe struggle be- 
tween his Toryism and his infidelity. 
He read Burke's Reflections with 
the greatest interest, and admired 
the eloquence and chivalry of this 
great political pamphlet so much, 
that he said he coal almost forgive 
its author’s reverence for church 
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establishments. Burke, also, was 
true to his character. When the 
first volume of Gibbon’s history was 
published, the orator spoke of the 
style with absolute loathing. 

The first part of this elaborate 
work appeared in 1776. Although 
Burke might dislike the style, and 
many of the principles, yet the mul- 
titude at once received it with en- 
thusiastic approbation. Most as- 
suredly it deserved their admiration. 
If the Decline and Fall has great 
faults, no greater praise can be given 
to it than to say, that in spite of 
those faults, which would infalli- 
bly damn any other work at 
the outset, it is still unhesitatingly 
admitted to be one of the most ex- 
traordinary and one of the ablest 
works that the hand of genius ever 
wrote. Burke was undoubtedly a. 
much greater man than Gibbon; but 
it by no means follows, that Burke 
could have written the Decline and 
Fall. 

Considering that Gibbon was what 
hewas, it is useless even to dwellupon 
the objectionable parts of his work. 
All that the author could do he has 
done; more than this cannot be ex- 
vected from any author. Gibbon 
a imbued his history with his 


own _— its blemishes are the 


blemishes of his mind and heart ; in 
every lineament of the child we see 
the features of its parent. What 
could Gibbon do more? We have 
dwelt on what appeared to us the 
great defects in his character; 
these defects can all be traced in 
the history ; and were we to enter 
into an elaborate criticism of it we 
should repeat many of these obser- 
vations. Our space will not allow 
us to attempt an analysis of the 
Decline and Fall, or dwell upon 
many of the striking political 
problems which arise from an atten- 
tive consideration of the events 
related in its brilliant pages. 
England is proud of the historical 
triumvirate, eet Robertson, and 
Gibbon; but it is evident that the 
popularity of Hume and Robertson 
is waning, and that among men of 
“letters their histories are less ad- 
mired than among the multitude. 
It is unjust to blame Gibbon for 
wanting true humanity and real 
sympathy, without admitting that 
this want is also to be regretted in 
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the works of his two contemporaries. 
Neither of them give us very elevat- 
ing pictures of human nature. The 
all bear the stamp of the detioced 
century, of its lukewarmness, its 
scepticism, and its indolent con- 
ventualism. Robertson was, we be- 
lieve, a sincere Christian; but he 
was so much affected by the pre- 
vailing epidemic, that we cannot see 
in what he differed from his rivals. 
Churchmen get no better treatment 
from his hands; and in his private 
letters to Gibbon he echoes the 
sentiments of his correspondent. 
Whether those works will have the 
immortality that their authors pre- 
dicted, is Boca every day more 
questionable. The public mind is 
advancing beyond them, so that even 
Hume’s ‘careless, inimitable graces,’ 
are less admired than they were by 
our fathers. 

But why should Gibbon be placed 
in this triumvirate? There is no 
historical work, either of ancient or 
modern times that can be classed 
with the History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. It is 
itself alone, and cannot be paralleled. 
It is not more unlike the histories 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, 
Livy, or Tacitus, than it is unlike 
those of Hume, Robertson, Voltaire, 
Niebuhr, or Macaulay. It is not 
a national, but a European, and 
more than European work ; it has, 
or influenced the students of 

rance and Germany more than 
those of England. 

We cannot conceive how Gibbon’s 
history can ever be superseded. 
There may be men as learned as 
Gibbon ; but learning and industry 
are not sufficient to write a great 
history. There may be men of 
much greater genius; but we need 
all the genius, all the industry, and 
all the devotion that this earth can 
afford to think and act in the affairs 
of our own distracted times. The 
present is too serious, the game of 
existence is too earnest, to allow us to 
— twenty years in writing about 
the past. Learned professors have 
had to become practical politicians. 
The first volley of the revolutionary 
musketry was the farewell shot over 
the grave of the intellectual aris- 
tocrat. Into the most retired study, 
and to the ears of the most epi- 
curean man of letters, the shouts of 
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the combatants, and the groans of 
the dying are borne upon the wind, 
and ‘all who have ears are obliged to 
listen. He may close his shutters, 
fasten his double doors, draw his 
chair comfortably to the fire, and 
with his books around him, smile 
superciliously at the hopes, the fears, 
and the aspirations of mankind ; 
but still a fearful cry steals ever, 
ever onward, not to be deadenedeven 
by the walls of a dungeon. 

We must accept the Decline and 
Fali with all its defects, and be 
thankful for what Gibbon has given. 
He has done his best, and therefore, 
honour to his memory! He has 
left us in this elaborate work a 
history of Rome, a history of his 
own times, and a history of himself. 
We may perhaps pardon his want 
of reverence, his affectation, his in- 
decencies, his little love for the 
grand and the beautiful, his too 
great love for brute force and suc- 
cessful iniquity, for the original spirit 
in which the work is conceived 
and executed, the spirit-stirring nar- 
rative, the luminous disquisitions, 
the wit, the force, the imagination, 
the eloquence that carry the reader 
on through so many centuries, un- 
tired, and still interested, from the 
days of Augustus to the fall of Con- 
stantinople in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It is a sublime work, a 
towering pyramid in an intellectual 
desert. 

Scepticism, as we have before 
said, is not the worst blemish of this 
history. No Christian historian has 
ever given such prominence to 
Christianity; no Christian historian 
has ever written of religion with 
such power. In his pages, sceptical 
as they are, Christianity is more 
than a name, a system, or a form; 
it is a real living spirit; there is an 
unconscious devotion even in the 
unbelief. Gibbon’s irreligion, la- 
mentable as it may have been, was 
surely better than the religion of 
his contemptible assailants, Davis, 
Chesum, and Travis. 

The last three volumes were 
written at Lausanne, whither he had 
retired after his parliamentary career 
had been somewhat ignominiously 
terminated. It is natural for a man 
of genius to look with love and gra- 
titude to the spot where his intellec- 
tual powers were first awakened, 
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where his ambitious projects were 
first entertained, where he read, 
walked, and meditated, when his 
aspirations were known to himself 
alone. How cheering every well- 
known object appears! When 
Gibbon first visited Lausanne he 
was a poor youth, trembling under 
the displeasure of a stern father, full 
of religious crotchets, desirous to 
find truth, that like the horizon fled 
before him; passionately fond of 
miscellaneous reading, and living in 
an ideal world. ‘hen he next 
visited Lausanne he was in the 
bloom of manhood, an accomplished 
scholar, a spirited gentleman, a man 
of fashion, hap y, gay, good-natured, 
somewhat ambitious of shining in 
drawing-rooms, and somewhat vain 
of his first literary production, a 
brief French essay, that had been 
more read at Lausanne than in 
England. When he again visited 
Lausanne his fame was fully esta- 
blished, he was one of the first 
historians, he had been a member 
of Parliament, the friend and equal 
of statesmen and philosophers; he 
had passed the middle age, he was 
rich in the esteem of one or two 
attached friends; without a preju- 
dice, without a care, without an en- 
eee he -~ looking nese 
to spend many years in the 
scleral sliees at "ie youth. 
When he returned to Lausanne for 
the last time his work was accom- 
plished; he had mixed for a short 
while again with the world, but it had 
only made him more contented with 
his retirement ; new men, new faces 
occupied the drawing-rooms of Lon- 
don, and the benches of Parliament, 
and the world, was too busy to pay 
much attention even to the historian 
of the Decline and Fall. He had 
left England without a sigh, and 
again hastened back to his retreat ; 
as hig health was good, and his 
library full of books, not a cloud 
appeared to darken the serene even- 
ing of his day. But what are the 
hopes of man! Nemesis even pur- 
sued the historian. His friend Mr. 
Deyverdun fell prostrate under an 
attack of apoplexy, and Gibbon was 
left to enjoy in solitude the house, 
with its fine views of the lake and 
mountains. Then, for the first time 
perhaps in his life, he felt the wants 
of domestic society, and learnt that 
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even books were not everything to 
a human being. His conscience 
smote him; he was rich, but he was 
not happy; he was famous, but he 
was not happy; his griefs may be 
summed up 1n his own words, ‘i am 
alone.’ Alone even amid all the 
beauties of nature, all the trophies 
of intellect; and age, and perhaps 
infirmity approaching. And, hark! 
What noise now breaks upon his 
ears? Surely it is the crack of 
doom ; it is the outbreaking of a 
terrible subterranean fire ; it is the 
explosion of a world. The thing 
called the ‘French Revolution’ has 
commenced. Chaos reigns supreme. 
Where fair cultivated land but lately 
was, with its stately palaces and 
time-honoured towers, the storm 

ocean is raging, and the waves caek 
even against the Swiss mountains, 
whither many come for refuge from 
the storm. Lausanne is filled with 
French exiles; that peaceful little 
town is disturbed by a strange spirit; 
the inhabitants are trembling with 
fear of bankruptcy and ruin, and 
Gibbon, expecting to hear the re- 
volutionary drum in the streets, 
has his books and clothes packed 
up, that he may fly immediately to 

ngland. 

No pages are more humiliating 
than those at the conclusion of the 
first part of the Decline and Fall. 
Never was philosophy more put to 
shame; never was the folly of the 
wise more exemplified. The most 
difficult part of the historian’s labour 
appeared to be accomplished; a 
splendid narrative of the events 
of five hundred years had been mag- 
nificently brought to a period with 
the fall of the Roman empire in the 
West. The author, on laying down 
his pen, attempts to cast a philo- 
sophie eye on the past, the present, 
and the future; and while ponder- 
ing on the causes that produced the 
downfal of Rome, and the destruc- 
tion of ancient civilization, considers 
whether the like causes may not 
exist in the eighteenth century, and 
whether, should they be found, they 
might not produce the like effects. 
He says a patriot ought to prefer 
exclusively the interest and glory of 
his native land; but a philosopher 
may be permitted to enlarge his 
views, and consider all the nations 
of Europe as one great republic. 
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What, then, is the great philosopher 
to doP The savage nations being 
the common enemies of the human 
race, the philosopher must anxious] 
inquire whether Europe be still 
threatened with the calamities b 
which imperial Rome was destroyed. 

This is surely a weighty question. 
The reader, by his comfortable fire- 
side, naturally is very anxious to 
know whether any ees Goths, 
Huns, and Tartars are still roaming 
about their forests, and threatening 
to burst down upon the cities where 
civilization and art, literature and 
comfort are found. Nobody likes 
the idea of having his peaceful home 
invaded by some huge Goth, his 
wealth taken from him, and his 
dear wife and children butchered 
before his eyes. Now, if ever 
Gibbon, the greatest of historians, 
the most illustrious professor of 
‘the philosophy that teaches by ex- 
amples,’ ought to prove himself a 
sage, here is a problem indeed for a 
philosopher to solve. 

The review of Europe during the 
Roman Empire, and Europe in the 
eighteenth century, shows clearly, 
according to this great historian, how 
Rome fel, and how we at the present 
day are safe from such fearful misfor- 
tunes. The Romans knew not the ex- 
tent of their danger ; the countries 
beyond the Rhine and the Danube 
were filled by mighty tribes of 
hunters and shepherds, the sworn 
enemies of peace, civilization, and 
industry. he frontiers of Gaul 
were disturbed by revolutions that 
occurred in China. The Huns, flying 
before their enemies, caused other 
tribes to fly before them; and thus 
column after column of savages, 
with ever increasing weight, pressed 
on the Roman Empire. Such can no 
longer be the case. The north is in 
completerepose. Germany, instead of 
a few rude villages, has two thousand 
three hundred walled towns ; three 
ee Christian kingdoms, Denmark, 

weden, and Poland, have been 
founded; colonies have been ex- 
tended even so far as the Gulf of 
F inland; thence to the ocean there 
is now the powerful and civilized 
empire of Russia; the plough, the 
loom, the forge are seen on the banks 
of the Volga, the Oby, and the 
Lena; the fiercest of the Tartar 
bands have been taught to tremble 
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and to obey; and all that remains 
of the empire of barbarism is the 
miserable remnant of the Calmucks 
or Usbecks, who may be almost 
counted, and cannot certainly occa- 
sion the least fear to Europe as it 
now is, divided into twelve powerful 
kingdoms, threerespectable common- 
wealths, and a variety of smaller 
states. If a savage conqueror were 
now to issue from the deserts of 
Tartary, he would have to vanquish 
successively ‘ the robust peasants of 
Russia, the numerous armies of Ger- 
many, the gallant nobles of France, 
and the intrepid freemen of Britain; 
and even should all these living 
bulwarks against barbarism fail us, 
ten thousand vessels could still con- 
vey us all to America, and thus 
Europe might still flourish in the 
New World. And then the inven- 
tion of gunpowder has given the 
civilized man the command of air and 
fire, the two most powerful agents 
in Nature ; mathematics, chemistry, 
mechanics, architecture, have also 
been applied to the service of war; 
cannon and fortifications are impreg- 
nable defences against the Tartar 
cavalry ; and all these different facts 
prove that Europe is secure from 
any further irruption of barbarians, 
since before they can conquer, they 
must cease to be barbarous.’ 

Such was the conclusion to which 
Gibbon had arrived. Surely it is a 
very comfortable one; and doubt- 
less was very pleasing to the 
readers of the first editions of his 
work. 

In the December of the year 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 
two volumes of another great history, 
by a distinguished scholar, writer, 
and philosopher, whose intellectual, 
though not his moral characteristics 
have perhaps a resemblance to those 
of Gibbon, were given to the world. 
The concluding paragraph of these 
two volumes contains two or three 
remarkable passages, which may 
with some profit, if also with some 
mortification, be compared with the 
last pages of which we have given 
a slight abstract. We read in this 
second volume of Macaulay’s history, 
that ‘Europe has been threatened 
with subjugation by barbarians, com- 
pared with whom the barbarians who 
marched under Attila and Alboin 
were enlightened and humane.’ 
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What! Then there are still bar- 
barians endangering civilization, not- 
withstanding that the Goths, and 
the Huns, and the Tartars are no 
more; and in less than seventy 
years after Gibbon’s brilliant song 
of triumph even the cannons, forti- 
fications, and walled towns have been 
no protection from the inroads of 
the savages! Where was the philo- 
sophy teaching by examples? Did 
it teach Gibbon, its great apostle, 
where to look for the enemies of 
civilization? Philosophy was en- 
gaged in contemplating its own per- 
fections, and exulting in its own 
wisdom, when the flood of barbarism 
burst its banks, and threatened to 
inundate the earth. But whence 
did these barbarians come? Not 
from the northern countries of 
Europe and Asia ; the waters of the 
Rentkeves were not disturbed by 
the rude fleets of savage tribes ; these 
assailants came not from the North, 
nor the South, neither from beyond 
the Volga, nor from the deserts of 
Arabia; they had no barbarous 
names, spoke no barbarous dialect, 
they were neither Visigoths, Ostro- 
goths, Gepide, Suevi, Vandals, nor 
Heruli. ines then, did they 
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come? They could not spring from 
out the earth, for this theory about 
the origin of mankind philosophers 
have now abandoned. They came 
from the very temple of civilization, 
from the very cities where all that 
was polite, learned, luxurious, and 
refined was assembled; from the 
very neighbourhood in which phi- 
losophers were meditating and 
writing treatises on progress and 
perfectibility, where great states- 
men were piously believing that 
they governed the world, where 
great orators were haranguing, 
divines preaching, and philanthro- 
pists thinking that everything was 
as it should be. These barbarians 
were at our firesides, in the midst 
of all that was great and glorious. 
We neglected them, as Rome ne- 
glected the savage that prowled be- 
yond her frontiers. We are now con- 
tending against them with weapons, 
we trust, more efficacious than the 
pilum of the Roman soldier. The 
great question of the nineteenth 
century seems to be, how are these 
barbarians to be civilized ? -May we 
act earnestly and wisely, and thus 
escape the fate of Rome ! 


THE GURNARD GROUP. 


which we find no certain accounts in 
their writings; as the sebastes, from 
whose prickly backs the Esquimaux 
derive their needles ; the not-to-be- 
trusted apistos; the bullhead cottus; 
the peristidions; one of which, p. 


PHONETIC AND FLYING-FISH. 


HE mullet, forming a small iso- 

lated group of fish (presenting, 
with some striking peculiarities of 
their own, many points of resem- 
blance with the perches), are placed, 
as we have seen, at the end of 
that great division of acantho- 
pterygii, or fish with spinous back 
fins. The succeeding group of which 
we have now to speak, characterized 
by their sharp projecting cheeks, 
and cuboid heads cased in cuirasses 
of bony plates, includes, besides the 
gurnard, (trigla,)* flying fish, (dac- 
tylopterus;) the sea scorpion, (scor- 
pena;) the stickleback, (gasteros- 
teus), species of all of which were 
well known to the ancients; many 
exotic, and some indigenous fish, of 


cataphracta, (pesce cornutu), 18 
common about Naples; and those 
rival frights and bugbears, the 
crushed head pelors and synaceans, 
que leur affreuse laideur a fait re- 
garder comme venimeuses par les 
pecheurs des mers des Indes. (Cuv.) 
As, however, our fishing space in 
‘Fraser’ is necessarily limited, and 
the mullet has already trenched un- 
duly on its limits, we must proceed 
ain further preface to our notice 
of the first mentionedin the above 
group, the Highland cheeked gur- 
nards, who commonly introduce 


* This, the old original Greek name for mullet, was later improperly made by 
Artedi to include the gurnards ; on a subsequent revision they have been again dis- 
sociated, the mullets having been robbed of their proper name by the gurnards, to 


whom at present it exclusively belongs. 
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themselves to notice with a grunt. 
Few fish indeed have been so long 
notorious for making a noise in the 
world as these triglas; the Romans 
used to call them lyres; but whether 
from any supposed music in their 
grunt, or from any actual resem- 
blance of their body to the shape of 
an ancient lyre, is not, to our satis- 
faction at least, clearly made out. 
A much more modern designation 
for the gurnard is that of cuckoo, 
the correctness of which name is 
sanctioned by science, t. cuculus 
being the printed label affixed to 
bottled specimens of the red gur- 
nard. But the French word grondin 
is, we opine, (due deference being 
paid to the ear,) a much better ono- 
matapeia than cuckoo. Both the 
cuckoo or small ved, and the larger 
sapphirine gurnard (t. hirundo), are 
common at market, and not to be 
despised at table; the triglas seem 
always to have enjoyed a fair, 
though never a splendid reputation, 
neque omnino plebeie@ neque etiam 
nobilioribus comparanda, as we have 
somewhere seen them described by 
a connoisseur whose Latin in free 
translation may be rendered ‘ a good 
family, but not a company fish.’ 
Hippocrates, by permitting a re- 
stricted use of the flesh to invalids, 
gives by implication an opinion fa- 
vourable to its wholesomeness and 
digestibility; the fibre, however, 
being unduly firm, and requiring a 
good gastric juice to dissolve and 
chymify properly, no discreet mo- 
dern physician would nowadays 
care to incur the responsibility of 
recommending gurnards to patients, 
with so many better substitutes at 
all times in the market. Those who 
dine without doctor’s counsel often 
eat these fish stuffed and served in a 
rich gravy sauce: the most approved 
mode, however, and that practised 
from the very earliest down to the 
present period, has been to marinate 
them—i.e., to first fry, and then 
souse in vinegar or other sour sauce. 
Epicharmus and Dorion describe the 
process as it is registered in Athe- 
nus, thus :—‘ Score the fish across 
the back, and having fried in oil, 
with a seasoning of salt, chopped rue, 
and grated cheese, serve, soused in 
vinegar.’ A nearly similar mode of 
dressing gurnard is still had recourse 
to in France and Italy; but, some- 
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times, in place of first frying, our 
Gallic neighbours boil the fish in 
wine and sorrel water, and then 
plunge it into a fragrant vinegar well 
aromatized with saffron, pepper, salt, 
and other convenient condiments. 
A line from our ‘immortal bard’ 
shows that the dish of Epicharmus, 
the cuoecit: marinato of Naples, was 
a dish trite to a proverb (and so, it 
is to be presumed, one generally 
approved of) as far back as, and pro- 
bably long before the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. ‘If I be not a sous’d 
gurnard,’ says Sir John Falstaff, 
‘I’m ashamed of my men!’ We 
must, however, now leave the soused 
to say a few words about the flying 
gurnard, or 
Dacrytoptervs VoritTans. 


The ancients were well acquainted 
with this and some other eronautie 
fish ; Oppian mentions no less than 
three distinct species; characterized, 
inter alia, by the different erotomic 
powers of their fins. ‘The swallow’s 
flight is low and short,’ he tells us ; 
the irex scareely raise themselves 
out of the water (cxedov aepebovvrat) 
and advance, alternately beating and 
skimming the surface of the waves ; 
the theutis alone takes a long flight.’ 
Authors differ considerably as to 
the maximum height ever attained 
by these volatile fish: in many 
instances, as intimated by the Greek 
poet above cited,— 

*Tis only a bound, as though they were 
trying, 
By bounding and bouncing to teach 
themselves flying ; 
other species take a long flying leap, 
and then subside slowly on the para- 
chute of their pectoral fins : the dac- 
tylopterus volitans (and not volans, 
for even his progress is but a series of 
short, fitful flights, not one sustained 
effort) can tower, Sir F. Herbert says, 
forty feet, which is probably above 
the mark; Gillius says, from six to 
eight feet, which is certainly below 
it; and various other writers give 
intermediate altitudes; but all are 
agreed that these creatures, to what- 
ever height their powers of propul- 
sion may succeed in first carrying 
them, can remain on the wing for a 
very brief period only. During this 
short interval few things in the eco- 
nomy of fish present a more pleasing 
spectacle for the eye to follow than 
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the evolutions of a scared shoal of 
these dactylopteri, rising, as by 
magic, quite unexpectedly out of the 
waves, and winging its way like an 
immense flock of birds over the deep. 
So fearful are they of a surprise, 
that a whole phalanx has been known 
to emerge suddenly on the mere 
throwing a stone into the water; 
enerally, however, it is some hungry 
netus pursuing them through the 
liquid plain that rouses their utmost 
efforts ; and as there is no cover to 
hide in, the sole chances of escape 
will depend on the speed they em- 
ploy: and on the impossibility of this 
lood-thirsty Polyphemus, however 
hun he may be, gorging the 
whole shoal. We attempt their 
flight in verse :— 
When keen-eyed Triglas see the dark- 
ening foe, 
They rise like meteors from the depths 
below; 
Troop os the top, uncurl their stiffened 
tails, 
And lash the foaming flood with thou- 
sand flails ! 
Upborne awhile, their vigorous pinions 


py, 

And the grim pursuivant—elate—defy. 

Till warned by flagging powers and aching 
breast, 

The panting creatures dip, and hope for 
rest, 

Delusive hope! Scared as they touch the 
main, 

The rushing monster makes them mount 
again. 

And now succeeds a fluttering, broken 
flight, 

They soar to droop, ascend to re-alight ; 

Hard-pressed, now skim along the watery 
waste, 

O’er many a liquid rood in rueful haste, 

Beat with long wings the agitated spray, 

Too weak to fly, and flap their noisy way; 

Till gasping, spent, and littered o’er the 
brine, 

They drop into their tomb, and make no 
sign! 

Would we could hit off, 4 la Sney- 
ders, in a pen and ink sketch, a true 
life portrait of this striking fish, re-ex- 
hibiting him to the reader, as we have 
ourself seen him in his glory, fat and 
well favoured, with sleek sides lus- 
trous in the sheen of new-burnished 
silvery scales; now gliding in swan- 
like dignity through the rippling 
lymph, with the composed non- 
chalance of a favourite who has 
nothing to fear; now, as the whim 
or love of display seizes him, 
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bouncing with a sudden, loud, echo- 
ing plash from his cavern bath, 
several feet out of the water; and 
then as suddenly furling his wide- 
spread fans, and plunging like a 
falling star to the bottom. Con. 
scious, however, of possessing no 
such enviable Dutch artistic capabi- 
lities, we shall not attempt an impos- 
sible likeness, but proceed, it is all 
we can do, to sketch the place of our 
first introduction; an introduction 
chronicled with much complacency 
in an old Naples note-book, bear- 
ing date 1842, and of which (ne si¢ 
nefas) to say that of the many cere- 
monials of the sort with other ‘ dis- 
tinguished foreigners’ which a seven 
years continuous residence in the 
south necessarily supposes, few 
made so pleasing an impression at 
the time, or have afforded since so 
agreeable a retrospect as this to our 
ever buoyant and lively, though it 
must be admitted, rather bouncing 
and volatile acquaintance—the fly- 
ing gurnard! 

Somewhere about a mile out of 
Naples, on the Baian side of the bay, 
oben up that broiling and dusty, 
but beautiful and quite description- 
less road, the Strada Nuova; above 
where the last faint fremitus of sound 
rises from the guggling rocks; where 
the nauticum keleusma of the port, 
and the deafening discords of the 
Chiaja, harmonized by distance, and 
blended by gentle zephyrs, fall in 
soft cenaeie on the lulled listen- 
ing ear, peacefully and unjarringly 
as the wave-borne whisper, or the 
buzz from a reposing hive—stand 
the high-perched villa and precipitous 
vineyards of the Marchese A——, 
an eccentric octogenarian, who hav- 
ing, in imitation of Lucullus, opened 
a communication many years ago at 
the bottom of his lava Salen be- 
tween an extensive cavern and the 
neighbouring Bay, converted the 
admitted waters into an extensive 
vivarium for sea-fish, and formed of 
the capacious sides an aviary for web- 
footed fowls, and a prison for wild 
lawless birds. It was not till after 
some frequentation of the fish- 
market, nor till our eye had become 
familiarized with the dead forms of 
most of the scaly beauties of the 
Bay, that our friend Professor C—— 
mentioned this interesting spot, 
during a visit, and offered at the 
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same time to make us acquainted 
with its treasures, and the old noble- 
man (himself a treasure!) to whom 
it belonged. Thanking him on the 
spot for his obliging offer, we found 
ourselves in a very few minutes in 
possession of a queer shaped, oddly- 
folded, very flattering note, in which 
thanks were tendered to the Mar- 
chese by anticipation (anticipata- 
mente) for the civilities required of 
him, and ourself mentioned in a way 
superlatively to our credit and ad- 
vantage. Armedwith such a missive, 
we started in hot haste, in the very 
middle of an Italian dog-day, and 
in due time arrived, staggering under 
the suffocating heat of a walk which 
nothing but a strong sense of duty, 
or an equally strong desire to study 
flying fish alive could have brought 
to a successful issue, at the gate 
of the old icthyophylist. On pull- 
ing a fiery bell wire, the glowing 
portals opened, and entering from 
the baked lava road, we proceeded 
forthwith to make inquiries for the 
Marchese of his donna di casa. 
The punctual old man had we found 
already started, it being just on the 
point of the vinte due (twenty-two 
o'clock), the hour, she said, when he 
constantly went with Giuseppe to 
feed the creature in the cavern. 

We followed the twain in breath- 
less speed; and, not to be baulked 
at last after such a walk, ran rapidly 
down seaward by a long series of 
hanging terraces, communicating by 
short flights of abrupt laddery steps ; 
and after a descent, which hke that 
of the well-known neighbouring 
Avernus, was too facile by half,—as 
the ascent had been slow and toil- 
some—found ourself in a very few 
minutes at the base of the last rudi- 
mentary scalinata, and within a sal- 
mon-leap of the Bay which was bub- 
bling right under our feet. Follow- 
ing next the instructions received 
from the donna di casa, we turned 
abruptly to our right, saw a cleft at 
the distance of some few paces off, 
made for, and entered it, and in one 
minute more had emerged at the 
further extremity, quite suddenly, 
into a gigantic and resounding 
cavern, deliciously cool, and no less 
grateful in its obscurity to the aching 
eye-balls and dizzy brain, than it 
was refreshing to the parched and 
fevered surface of the body generally. 
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It would be quite easy to accumu- 
late a host of well-culled adjectives 
expressive of our pleasurable sensa- 
tions and surprise on first entering 
this imposing interior, but none of 
them would probably convey any 
very precise or well-defined notion 
of the peculiar and characteristic 
features of the cave in question. 
What, however, no dictionary of 
terms, however well conned and 
considered, could possibly effect in 
reproducing this marvellous hall be- 
fore the reader’s eye, one single 
epithet describes so thoroughly, 
that, after it, all others may be sacle 
dismissed as incommensurate or 
omitted as unnecessary; it was, in a 
word, a Virgilian cave! Virgilian in 
all its accessories; and so lively were 
the first impressions it made on our 
senses, and the feelings and associa- 
tions which these in turn conjured 
up, that as vision began to be re- 
stored, and the eye to accommodate 
itself to distant objects, we half ex- 
pected to see Dido and the ‘ pious 
/Eneas’ sitting clandestinely in the 
cool twilight: haply to surprise the 
great Queen of Cacines sighing 
behind one of its retired nooks, or 
to hear the soft, sonorous hexameters 
of that gay deceiver—the plausible 
hero of Troy—rising in clear tenor 
to the dome, and telling the honied 
lie of his unmeasured devotion in 
sweetly measured, and oh! how se- 
ductive strains ! 

We actually sawandheard nothing 
of the sort. If there at all, both were 
now completely on their guard; sup- 
pressed all outward expression of 
tenderness ; whispered not, drew in 
their breath, and sate mute, 


Conticuere 





intentique ora tenebant, 


The first two figures that met our 
recovered powers of sight were those 
of the old Marquis and of his fidus- 
fish-Achates, Giuseppe, who stood 
with the provision-basket yet un- 
opened, and a long perch, presently 
to be put into requisition, but resting 
for the nonce against the rocky walls. 
An occasional keen, shrill cry, and 
a fitful rustling as of feathers above, 
soon invited our eye to the scabrous 
sites whence they issued, and there 
we beheld, mirabile visu, a lofty 
dome, arching high overhead, brist- 
ling with innumerable rows of pen- 
dent and pointed stalactites, looking 
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as might have looked the gaping 
palate of some vast antediluvian 
squalus, and seeming to threaten 
instant and easy destruction to the 
three Pigmy intruders who had thus 
improvidently trusted themselves on 
the wrong side of its portentous 
rictus. On delivering Professor C.’s 
note, we were made not only padroni 
(masters), but padronissimi of the 
fish, birds, and cave; and after hav- 
ing tendered not less than three un- 
premeditated sneezes in return for 
these courtesies, and received for 
each its particular and well known 
vow—viz., that of life (viva!) for the 
first, health (salute) for the second, 
and happiness (felicita) for the third, 
Giuseppe was ordered to proceed to 
business, which he did with all con- 
venient . 
All the world has seen wild beasts 
fed in menageries and zoological 
dens, and all the world can tell 
ow the lion opens his majestic jaws 
and roars as if he were calling his 
friends from the antipodes to dinner 
—how the wolf howls surlily to him- 
self—how the mute bear stands on 
hind legs and opens his large red 
mouth—and how the hyena hah! 
hah’s! at the pleasant prospect. 
That exhibition, however, interest- 
ing as it certainly is, does not come 
up to the spectacle of a hundred 
ravenous birds clamouring for their 
gory banquet. ‘To witness the de- 
meanour of these fierce guests at 
such a supper of Thyestes was worth 
all the heat encountered and haste 
we had made to be in time. 
sooner had the cloth been removed, 
and the first whiff of the day’s en- 
tertainment wafted to the dispersed 
members of the iron-beaked com- 
munity, than a scene ensued which 
it would be impossible to describe ; 
a legion of dark-plumed forms, un- 
suspected till now, came out to view 
like Roderick Dhu’s clansmen on 
the mountain, and stood confest 
each on his own citadel, whilst the 
hitherto almost voiceless quarry 
was rent with clatter and the wild 
excitement of the whole aviary. 
High on the pinnacles of their sepa- 
rate watch-towers might be seen 
representatives of all the raptores, or 
birds of prey, vultures, falcons, and 
owls, looking down eagerly at the 
keeper: as he moved round, the 
major part raised their ponderous 
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pinions, and flapping their wide- 

spread wings, pierced the air in all 
irections with shrieks for * meat! 

meat! raw meat!’ Ariosto shall 

help us describe it— 

Longo, e d’intorno, quel antro volando, 

Givano Corvi ed avidi Avolturi, 

Mulacchie e varii angelli; che gridando 

Facean discordi, strepiti, e rumori, 

E a la preda correvan tutti, quandd 

Sparger vedean gli amplissimi tesori; 

E chi nel becco, e chi nell ’ugna torta, 

Ne prende, ma lontan poco li porta. 


Here might be seen the pretty 
‘ Civetta,’ fixing her full round orbs 
greedily on a little string of raw ro- 
dentian delicacies, dangling by their 
tails in a bunch, which she picked 
from the keeper’s hand with a toss, 
and forthwith began coquettishly to 
dissect. Here, too, louder than 
most of his bigger brethren—the 
bustard, the harrier, or the pere- 
grine hawk—might be heard the 
ever-scolding kestrel; who, unawed 
by a proper sense of decorum at the 
peer of his betters, continued 
is vituperatively shrill demands so 
long as there remained any meat or 
mice to gobble: scolding all the 
while till his turn came, and then, 
having bolted one mouthful, scream- 
ing lustily for another. It was 
striking to see the jealous stir and 
movement of the birds as the feed- 
ing pole went round the enceinte 
from eyrie to eyrie with fresh re- 
lays of liver and lights. The greater 
of these ovwvor, we remarked, gene- 
rally showed much less impatience 
than the smaller; and when they 
had uttered their distinctly plaintive 
accusation and note of complaint at 
any very flagrant instance of the 
violated rights of precedency, would 
wait in dignified silence and compo- 
sure for the result; doing ample jus- 
tice, however, with beak | talons 
to whatever was offered them after- 
wards for dinner. The rations of 
buffalo beef, all aw naturel, seemed 
to give very general satisfaction to 
the inmates of the cave; but there 
were two pointed and painful excep- 
tions to this, who could not forget 
they were in jail, and seemed to 
have given up all hope of accommo- 
dating themselves to their altered 
circumstances ; one of these was the 
noble eagle, the other the voracious 
vulture. 
Broken winged, broken hearted 
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eagles are by no means such unfre- 
uent appendages to the suburban 
Seesien of Italian ‘ Holinesses,’ and 
‘Eminencies,’ and ‘ Excellencies ;’ 
of ‘most illustrious (éliterate) 
Dukes,’ and ‘ most serene (banking) 
Princes,’ as humanity might desire. 
There, in deep retirement, amidst 
the labyrinthine alleys of some dark 
rectangular ilex grove, where birds 
never light to sing, and lizzards 
rustle all day long within that green- 
walled parallelogram, outside of 
which time-worn Termini, still on 
duty, mark the boundaries of the 
dim enceinte, into whose close-clip- 
ped sides are ensconced in their se- 
— intaglioed niches, noseless 

usts of incontinent empresses, ex- 
hibiting to posterity, in innocent 
marble, striking cases of majorum 
immerita Lues; Niobe sedulously 
hiding herself with all her children 
from the sun; Romulus and Re- 
mus sucking the wolf; recumbent 
Tyber resting on his urn; piping 
and dancing Fauns, Centaurs, not 
fabulous, if we can trust their sta- 
tues ; and casts of half the ccelicole 
of the Vatican; far within and to- 
wards the centre of this sombre, 
dense grove, where many converging 
paths issue at last upon a large 
tazza of clear lymph, bubbling in 
the twilight, there should you 
chance to spy some small stone sen- 
try box, yelept, ‘Tempio di Vesta,’ 
approach; and you will be likely 
enough to see, caged in an iron 
safe, or fixed to a ring by the leg, 
an unhappy detenu eagle, placed in 
such unwonted site with a view, 
sure to succeed, of startling any un- 
suspecting stranger who may be 
wandering through these dark re- 
treats. Nor is this ill-treatment of 
eagles confined to Rome and _ its 
suburbs; it obtains throughout 
Italy: in far remote Alpine dis- 
tricts, where nature is all untamed, 
these birds are sometimes set in ap- 
parent freedom, but no less pri- 
soners, on the pinnacle of some pic- 
turesque crag, in careful observance 
of the wild genius loci, and to 
heighten the effect of the solitudes 
around. We have seen them in yet 
viler durance, fresh winged from 
the Abruzzi, caged and bleeding in 
the turkey coops of the Rotunda of 
Rome, ticketed at a vile price, and 
bearing harsh, ignominious usage 
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from the descendants of those nobler 
Romans who admired the great bird 
of Jove, adopted him on their en- 
signs, and marched with him to the 
world’s end. It has always seemed 
to us a wanton thing to multiply 
needlessly specimens of captive crea- 
tures which are not to be tamed; 
but, besides the general indefen- 
sibility of such a practice, the eagle 
makes special claims on man’s for- 
bearance, which cannot be repu- 
diated without an effort. he 
TeXeoratroy merenvav, ‘most perfect 
of winged creatures,’ of old Homer, 
she ‘ whose stirring of her nest’ has 
been held out for man’s admonition 
and guidance by a holy prophet; 
who has supplied the muse of Pindar 
with many of her grandest similies; 
who could grasp in unharmed talons 
the hot thunderbolts of Jove; the 
chosen messenger between Earth 
and Olympus, who soars on her 
heavenward course with unflag- 
ging pinion and undazzled eye, 
the very type of freedom and 
impersonation of military glory; 
whose flight, portentous in result, 
was watched by anxious augurs, 
adopted when favourable by an un- 
divided senate, and hailed by every 
citizen of Rome; on the strength of 
which victory was already antici- 
pated, and invincible legions poured 
forth to the overthrow of distant 
dynasties—is this, proh pudor! the 
bird to keep moped in solitary con- 
finement; to feed on the bread of 
affliction and the water of afiliction ? 
Men are not naturally cruel to birds; 
all show respect to the robin and the 
wren, and we should deem him a 
churl who could tear the twittering 
swallow from his eaves; the king of 
birds alone is treated with studied 
cruelty and callous indifference ; on 
his nobler nature fall unprovoked 
every species of lese majesty, indig- 
nity, and neglect. The loss of liberty 
is asad loss. It is understood by 
all, and is painfully felt by even the 
tiniest ae most domestic creature 
that creeps upon the face of the 
earth. 
Give me again my hollow tree, 
My crust of bread, and liberty, 

is no doubt the fervent aspiration of 
every free born mouse ; and ‘I can’t 
get out,’ the expression of a plight 
the most piteous imaginable, whe- 
ther it find utterance through the 
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wicker bars of a starling’s cage, or 
remain pent up, to goad in voiceless 
woe the heart of the prince of fal- 
cons! The Marchese A——’s ca- 
verned eagles formed no exception 
to the general rule, but were, in 
fact, striking and touching examples 
of its truth: immured in perpetual 
gloom, remote from every endearing 
tie, and shut up with birds of ver 
different tastes and habits from their 
own, they were sad and crestfallen, 
even beyond their wont. One, in 
particular, attracted our attention, 
as he sat, the impersonation of me- 
lancholy, looking from his unconge- 
nial associates to an impassive keeper, 
with a reproachful expression, as if 
he would have asked, with Martial, 
Aquilas similes facere noctuis que- 
ris? Do you hope to turn me into 
an owl by forcing me into the so- 
ciety of owls? But as the question 
was not put in words, no reply en- 
sued, and the old man continued 
catering for the assembly, whilst 
this state prisoner, drooping as he 
pee despondingly at his tethered 
oot, showed plainly that the iron 
had entered into his soul. Such a 
spectacle reproduced unbidden to 
memory another scene of kindred 
sadness: the arch of Septimius Se- 
verus rose to view, and there, again 
before us, niched on high, all negli- 
gent in attire, drugged in woe, and 
bending under a hopeless destiny, 
the familiar forms of those melan- 
choly, manacled Dacian kings, which 
we had so often stolen out into the 
moonlit forum to visit, stood salient 
before us ; the unscathed wrecks of 
human grandeur, exhibiting to the 
most thoughtless a lively and strik- 
ing illustration of the different deal- 
ings of unequal time; presenting, as 
they do, after the lapse of so many 
centuries, the same clouded brow, 
and making the same mute appeal 
to pity, as when they were first put 
up, amidst the roar of the rabble, 
the shouting peans, and the proces- 
sions of insulting victors who have 
long since returned to dust. 
Though scorn, and joy, and victory, have 
long since ceased to feel, 
Grief yet survives to tell of woes that 
never heal. 

The vulture was as ill at ease in 
this stony prison as the eagle, but 
his annoyance was of another kind ; 
the want that preyed upon his 
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ignoble mind was not want of air, 
light, and liberty, but want of an 
indefinite supply of victuals; he 
seemed to our eye to be following in 
abstract reverie the course of an 
Egyptian caravan, or to be feeding 
his fancy a second time in prowling 
amongst the ruins of some well- 
sacked city, or haply in looking back 
to gloat over those supplies of the 
bounteous battle-field, which have 
filled the maw of his race from 
the days of ‘manslaying Hector,’ 
‘the Macedonian madman and the 
Swede,’ to those of the Corsican 
despot ; when, whatever might be 
the fate of the eagle, the vulture’s 
portion of the prey was assured from 
the first charge. His luxurious an- 
cestors had fattened on foie gras en- 
tertainments of Prometheus’ liver, @ 
la Perigord, on the pickings of 
Tityus’ eviscerated body, which 
covered whole roods of banquet- 
ground, and was their exclusive per- 
quisite, to beak and claw at pleasure; 
how then could their restricted and 
coerced descendants fed upon the 
sorry jail-bird’s allowance of only 
two rotole of buffalo per day, and 
that at fixed hours, and with no in- 
termediate lunch or gouté to beguile 
the weary time, be expected or be 
able to look cheerful, or to stomach 
such a Bus aBiaros as this? 
They continued accordingly staring 
moodily ahead, and disdaining to 
take any notice of what was passing, 
till the raw meat touching their 
contumelious beaks, each bird then 
seized it with a clutch, and tore it sul- 
lenly and slowly to pieces, unguibus 
et rostro tardus trahit ilia vultur, as 
Ovid wrote many centuries ago, 
after seeing one dine. 

But neither these incarcerated 
solitaires, nor the gulls and other 
aquatic birds which peered and 
peeped out from among the crevices 
of the rocks, or floated about on the 
surface of the mimic sea, nor the 
sombre character of the scene itself, 
were by any means all, or even the 
chief objects of interest in this rock 
Pantheon of a cave: one must loo 
through the clear speculum, delve 
far down into the deep hyaloid, and 
glance from the chained birds above 
to the unshackled offspring of the 
waters beneath, for the most striking 
and pleasing part of the exhibition. 
There might be seen a goodly re- 
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union of all the rare and more ele- 
ant members of the Mediterranean 
sh community, met together for 
the purpose of enjoying life, and of 
making themselves mutually agree- 
able. Here no concealed monster 
of cruelty ever disturbed the blissful 
retreat ; no wolf in sheep’s clothing 
could possibly gain access, for none 
were admitted here without a pre- 
vious good character and a close 
inspection of teeth. The waters 
glittered and glowed with the pass- 
ing forms of ribbon fish, colias, don- 
zelli and other-labrida, all in prime 
condition, and with scales fresh 
burnished, moving up and down 
in conscious security, here flouting 
each other with their tails, there in 
full chase round the basin, and play- 
ing bo-peep among the angles of 
the projecting rocks, now rising 
leisurely to the surface, and then 
darting suddenly to the bottom. 
Here, pre-eminent among the rest 
in singularity of structure and en- 
dowment, if not in personal beauty, 
glided the main objects of our attrac- 
tion to the cave, the flying fish, for 
whose sake we have brought the 
reader within its precincts. As we 
looked down from a commanding 
point of rock upon his wide spread 
front fins, and could count, as he 
swam slowly by, the number of 
azure dots that embellished their 
surface, and met those large, bright 
orbs, which have procured this 
dactylopterus the name of ‘ civetta,’ 
or sea owl, and saw into that cinna- 
bar red mouth and fauces which, 
opening in the dusk, seemed to glow 
(vide Rondolet and Salviani) as 
though they were filled with red-hot 
coals, we had seen quite enough to 
have indelibly impressed on our 
memory the form of this most in- 
teresting fish. To linger till the 
twilight inside prevailed outside as 
well, was hardly a matter of choice 
with us; and when the courteous 
old man (who had marked his 
visitor’s pleasure with evident satis- 
faction) at length permitted him to 
withdraw, it was not till a very 
cordial invitation had been frankly 
tendered and accepted of renewing 
an acquaintance with the singular 
live stock of the cavern. 

We cannot take leave of the 
gurnard and his group without add- 
ing a very few sentences respecting 
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those minikin fish, the gasterostei, 
or sticklebacks, of which, though 
there are no ancient records extant, 
it is to be presumed the old Romans 
could hardly have been ignorant, 
since they abound throughout Italy 
(as, indeed, everywhere else), and 
constitute the frittura of many a 
gallant sportsman, who shoots this 
small game from a crazy gun, loaded 
with dust shot, or inveigles it into 
close meshed nets or osier weirs. 
There can, therefore, we think, 
be little doubt that the ancient, 
as well as the modern, Roman 
schoolboy was wont to whip this 
smallest of fresh water inmates out 
of the Tiber with a crooked pin, 
though it may very fairly be doubted 
whether any of those ee 
urchins had so costly a material as a 
glass bottle to put them in when 
caught. In spite of their very 
diminutive size, sticklebacks are by 
no means without use; the extreme 
fecundity of the tribe compensating 
for personal smaliness in its mem- 
bers; they are extensively em- 
ployed, says Cuvier, both ‘in Eng- 
and and in the north, to manure 
land, to feed pigs, and to make oil.’ 
Sticklebacks are especially abundant 
in the Nar, whence they find their 
way into the Tiber and visit Rome, 
as no doubt they were in the habit 
of doing from her earliest days. The 
Italian trivial names for this fish 
are extremely various—spinarola, 
scardofisso, scoppali, scaradapesce, 
scannaroloo, are all aliases; but: 
probably these names, like our 
own, include many distinct species, 
for it is a numerous little group. 
The following lively sketch of the 
proceedings of sticklebacks (from 
the annals of Natural History) show 
that Mr. Pickwick’s labours and 
assiduity to ascertain as much as he 
could respecting their habits, were 
not misdirected. He will, if he be 
alive, hail the accompanying para- 
graph with lively enthusiasm, and 
certainly make a note of it :—* When 
a few are first turned in they swim 
about in a shoal, apparently explor- 
ing their new habitation. Suddenly 
one will take possession of a parti- 
cular corner of the tub, or, as will 
sometimes happen, of the bottom, 
and will instantly commence an 
attack on his companions. If any 
one of them ventures to oppose his 
II 
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sway, a regular and most furious 
battle ensues; the two combatants 
swim round and round each other 
with the greatest rapidity, bitin 
and endeavouring to pierce a 
other with their spines, which on 
these occasions are projected. I 
have witnessed a battle of this sort 
which lasted several minutes before 
either would give way; and when 
one does submit, imagination can 
hardly conceive the vindictive fury 
of the conqueror, who, in the most 
persevering and unrelenting manner, 
chases his rival from one part of the 
tub to another, until fairly exhausted 
with fatigue. They also use their 
spines with such fatal effect that, in- 
eredible as it may appear, I have 
seen one, during a battle, absolutely 
rip his opponent quite open, so that 
he sunk to the bottom and died. I 
have occasionally known three or 
four parts of the tub taken posses- 
sion of by as many other little 
tyrants, who guard theie territories 
with the strictest vigilance, and the 
slightest invasion invariably brings 
on a battle. These are the habits 
of the male fish alone, the females 
are quite pacific, appear fat, as if full 
of roe, and never assume the bril- 
liant colours of the male, by whom, 
as far as I have observed, they are 
unmolested.’ 


Sra Scorpions. 


The sea has her Scorpions as well 
as the land ; and pro percé scorpio is 
a familiar marine proverb implying a 
very bad rate of exchange. Gnlike 
its namesake on shore, possessed of 
oniy one solitary tail sting, the head 
of this scorpion fish is surrounded 
withgoads and prickles. ‘Scorpzna’s 
poisoned head, beset with spines,’ i 
Ovid’s apt description of it. ‘Adeus 
mAnyets vooy owe, is a Greek adage, 
akin to our English one, ‘ A scalded 
ehild fears the fire,’ implying that no 
wounded fisherman will rashly ex- 
pose himselfto a secondhurt. Pliny’s 
recommendation, therefore, that the 
eugene be held either head down- 
wards by the tail, or firmly grasped 
(like a nettle) round the middle be- 
tween finger and thumb is so much 
superfluous good advice, since none 
but a person void of eyes or un- 
derstanding would on any account 
think of handling it otherwise. The 
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attestations of the mischievous pro- 
perties of the wounds inflicted by 
this Rascasse, as they call him at 
Marseilles (which if it be not a patois 
word for rascal we give up etymo- 
logy as a vain conceit), are endless ; 
and as usual great exaggerations of 
the truth. The severe smart of an 
ordinary cut; the pungency of which 
is often heightened no doubt by a 
little brine entering the incision, 
used to be ascribed formerly to a 
morbus venenatus set up in the 
part; and cases are continually 
= by the older pathologists of 

ire mischiefs succeeding these sup- 
— envenomed pricks. The Ara- 

ian physicians deal in Arabian tales 
here; and wring inferences from ad- 
mitted facts wholly inadmissible. 
Avicenna had seen a dropsy super- 
vene in one instance with fatal 
results from one of these fish wounds. 
We, too, have seen edema and death 
follow from the prick of a thorn, but 
what then? how many thousand 
fingers will be pricked ere the present 
and next blackberry month shall 
end without any one such sinistre 
being the result? The morbific 
matter, where mischief has resulted, 
lies within, and is not inoculated. 
Fortunately for this, as for most 
other fish-wounds, there have always 
been a hundred of ready nostrums 
(each infallible in its way) pre- 
scribed by ignorance and adopted 
by credulity; the only difficulty 
which ever presented itself to the 
fortunate patient arising from his 
embarras des richesses in the selec- 
tion of the speediest cure. We have 
no intention of making patients of 
our readers by inflicting the names 
of any of these various nostrums 
upon them, but there is a passage in 
Rondoletonthesubjectof fish wounds 
generally, which is so distinctly 
homeeopathic,and declaratory of that 
false fundamental aphorism, Simi- 
lia similibus curantur on which it 
founds its pretensions, that Ron- 
dolet and not Hahnemann seems 
really entitled quantum valeat to the 
equivocal honour of mangling the 
iatric art,and of reducing both physic 
and pharmacy to a farce! The 
passage printed in a note below dates 
nearly two centuries back ; all that 
time had the homeopathic egg been 
incubating, which — its shell 
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some thirty years ago in Germany, 
and is now a well grown goose in full 
feather, naturalised everywhere, the 
cackling pet of fashion, foppery, and 
folly ; extremely easy to pull to 
ieces and slack, but soon recover- 
ing its lost plumage and anserine 
strut, and likely om the known 
vitality of the bird, and the fostering 
care it meets with at home, especially 
to attain to patriarchal longevity.* 
A singular misuse was made as well 
of this fish as of the grey mullet, 
and raphanus in raphanidosis—the 
— awarded to adulterers 
y the Athenian executive. The grey 
mullet, or xeorpevs derived its name 
from a short thrusting Persian in- 
strument of war, which it resembled 
in shape and was made to resemble 
also in function, quod pisce isto teli 
modo in anum immisso publice penas 
luerent adulterii, a practice to which 
there are several allusions in the 
Latin poets, sufficiently remarkable 
to quote, but insuseeptible of trans- 
lation :— 
Necat hie ferro, secat ille cruentis 
Verberibus, quosdam meechos et mugilis 
intrat. Juvenal. 
And again in Terence :— 
Quem attractis pedibus patente porta 
Percurrunt raphanique, Mugilesque.— 


The like employment was made of 
the present fish, the scorpena. 
Zkopmios ov mavoe ye Tov mpweKTov 
imeOew (Aristoph.) From the 
very different amount of suffering 
inflicted by these different agents, it 
is apparent that the same crime was 
looked upon with very different eyes 
by the legislature: the gravity of 
the punishment being proportioned 
to the rank of the adulteress, and 
the last the worst of any, ut nempe 
ex raphano penas darent qui cum 
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plebeid aliqué machati essent ; mu- 
gilem vero si cum honesté aliquaé 
matrond ; scorpio denique excrucia- 
rentur si cum consanguined vel sacer- 
dote res fuisset. 

As food, the scorpena is not alto- 

ether despicable. Archestratus, 
ame recommends none longer 
than a pygo: a measure of twent 
finger-breadths; and as the flesh is 
rather too firm when fresh, it is 
usually kept awhile before dressing ; 
with a:like view Apicius has be- 
queathed to posterity the recipe of a 
rich sauce, composed inter alia of 
oil, vinegar, liquamen, honey, carda- 
mums, carrots, mustard, pepper, and 
a confection of various fruits. 


ScIl2ZNIDE. 


The next, or fourth family of the 
Acanthopterygii—the Scienide — 
offer many points of resemblance 
with the percide, but differ in not 
having teeth on either vomer or pa- 
late; they are, moreover, remark- 
able for the size of their ‘earstones.’+ 
The Mediterranean possesses several 
species: the s. nigra, which is the 
cuorvu, or crow, of the Neapolitan 
market; the s. cirrhosa, a magni- 
ficent fish, shining in golden scales, 
and obliquely barred with transverse 
bands of silver and steely blue; and 
the s. aquila; the boca doro of 
Naples, fegaro of Genoa, umbrina 
of modern Rome; an undoubted 
descendant of those illustrious an- 
cestral oxcavae and umbras of Greek 
and Latin renown. The Hellenic 
word, oxiava, has been variousl 
interpreted; Varro supposes this 
etymon to allude to the dusky or 
cloudy hue of the body; Which 
Ovid, however, pronounces livid— 
Corporis umbra liventis. Salvianus 
explains it differently, and thinks 





rincipio nullum est venenatum animal quod veneni sui antipharmacam non 


contineat, cum enim partes diverse sint, diverso quoque temperamento inter se 
adversari necesse est; deinde duplex antipharmaci genus esse comperio, antipa- 
thiam, et similitudinem substantie; ut hepar venenatorum animalium vulneri 
impositum similitudine substantie venenum retrahit, maximeque confert e4 parte 
qua fel continetur. Carnes vero imposite idem prestant per antipathiam, ut 


viperarum caro morsui viperarum medetur. 


est. Sic Mullus marini Draconis. 
atque dissectus loco admoveatur. 


Terreus Scorpius ictibus suis remedio 


Aranci ac Scorpionis ictibus medetur si crudus 
From this passage it would appear that Rondolet 


was half a legitimist and half a quack in physic, and that like some modern me- 


dicasters— 


‘ Without the least offence to either, 
He’d freely deal in both together,’—when it served his turn. 
+ Hence one genus is designated Otolitheas, i.¢., ‘Stone-i-th’-ears.’ 
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the fish is called sciena, from cx:a, 
a shade or shadow, from the swift- 
ness with which, like a shadow, it 
flits through the water; while Ron- 
dolet refers it to the dusky and 
lighter bands with which in alter- 
nate series the sciena’s sides are, as 
it were, shaded. The etymological 
_ ora, or cloud, which thus obscures 

the name, does not extend to its 
possessor, the fish never having been 
under a cloud, but on the contrary 
always taking a conspicuous place 
amongst the pesci nobili of the 
Mediterranean, compared with most 
of which it will be found to deserve 
its persistent reputation and pre- 
sent pre-eminence. From the scie- 
na’s size and personable appearance 
at market, and from its cutting up 
into very delicate white flakes at 
table, it is honoured by the inha- 
bitants of Languedoc with the title 
of Peis-Re, i.e., Pesce Reale; but 
whence, unless in open derision of 
fasting, the French have imposed 
the more common name of Le 
Maigre, we do not venture a con- 
jecture. A remarkable physiological 
trait of these scienas, is the loud 
purring noise they sometimes emit 
under water, which is distinctly 
audible many, some say more than 
twenty, fathoms deep, and often be- 
trays their latitat to the fishermen.* 
The large ear-stones, which more or 
less characterize all the members of 
the present group, were formerly 
recommended by the French faculty 
as an infallible specific for colic; a 
hint modified and improved upon 
by the French jewellers in Belon’s 
day, who, enclosing them in lockets, 
(the mere wearing of which about the 
person was found, or supposed, a 
complete antidote against this pain- 
ful affection,) secured, with more de- 
triment, it may be presumed, to the 
doctors than to thedisease,a flourish- 
ing and lucrative business. 

The preposterous reference 
shown by the ancient Greeks for 
congers’ heads, and the large sums 
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they would occasionally fetch in the 
markets, have been noticed already. 
The Romans did not care for con- 
gers, but of those fish to which they 
were addicted, the head—like the 
hure au sanglier in France — was 
always considered the bonne bouche, 
and part to be selected. It was so 
with the mullet; nor were they less 
partial to the poroyn, or first cut of 
the maigre, the glaucus, and of seve- 
ral other species; indeed, accord- 
ing to ancient gastronomic teach- 
ing, the superlative delicacy and 
most capital of tit-bits was always 
the head and its appurtenances ; and 
for this, accordingly, the whole re- 
maining carcase of the fish was often 
purchased by epicures, just as biblio- 
maniacs at an auction will some- 
times purchase a large body of 
books with no general view to edifi- 
cation or ‘digesting of them,’ but 
merely for the sake of one small 
tome hones up in the lot. So inve- 
terate, indeed, was this well-known 

redilection of the ancients for ‘ fish 

eads,’ that it became proverbial to 
designate good men of business, not 
‘ long-headed,’ as now, but men who 
‘stuck to their fish’s head. When 
once a GreeR glutton had fastened 
on this friandise, he never left it, 
but would hold on with the pertina- 
city of a bull-dog or leech. Thus, 
when an argumentative ‘Greek Old 
Poz’ is giving his opponent due no- 
tice that he is not to be convinced, 
nor has any intention of abandoning 
the point in dispute, he tells him he 
will relinquish it when ‘ Callimedon 
gives up his ‘ glaucus’ head,’ that is, 
never. 

SpaRipx. 

Of the Sparide, the fifth and next 
family of acanthopterygii, two spe- 
cies may be more particularly 
noticed as certainly known to the 
ancients: the Sp. dentex, and Sp. 
aurata, or orata, of modern ichthy- 
ology. The old name for the first 
was in Greek cvvodoy, and in Latin 
dentex. In both languages the fish 


* The genus Pogonias (a subdivision of these Scienide), represented bya single 
individual, produces a still louder sound, compared by some hearers to a near peal 


of bells; by others, to the roll of many drums. 


popularly known as ‘ The Drummer.’ 


Hence this fish (P. fasciatus) is 


+ The high reputation of this part of the fish had descended to the Romans so 
late as to Rondolet’s day, who acquaints us that the then cetarii of the Eternal 
City were in the habit of decapitating their ‘ Maigres,’ and of sending the heads as 
tribute to the three principal magistrates, the conservators of the city; as the laity 
of Montpelier send their bishop the head and shoulders of all dolphins caught 


within his see. 
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receives its appellation from its very 
beautiful apparatus of teeth. "Whe- 
ther the Greek original ought in fact 
to be xvvodos, i.e., dog-toothed ; or 
as it has descended to us, cvvodos, 
(which from the beautiful symmetry 
of the rdcle of its masticators is an 
epithet equally befitting the fish) is 
a vexed question still in Chancery : 
and being moreover as important 
and interesting as the homoousianand 
homoiousian controversy, we need 
scarcely crave our readers indulgence 
for leaving it to future critics of the 
Aulus Gellius school, and lovers of 
the tediously minute to determine. 
The import of the Latin and Italian 
names, dentex and dentice, is clear 
and free from any ambiguity. No 
fish, ifwe except sardines, anchovies, 
cefali, and trigle, is of more frequent 
occurrence at Southern tables d’hotes 
and osterias cucinante than this. 
At every sea side Albergo Reale 
along the Campanian Coast, dentici 
occur: and generally three or four 
individuals placed side by side grin 
from the opposite ends of a long 
service-dish, displaying such white- 
ness, regularity, and perfection of 
teethas always torivaland sometimes 
to surpass that oral apparatus in the 
prettiest signorina at table. Beyond 
the mere details necessary for the 
identification of this species, there 
is nothing likely to interest the 
general reader, unless it be a lively 
conte of that great fabulist Elian. 
He relates that these dentici are of 
a very congregational turn, and in- 
deed so unhappily social in their 
instincts that no danger ever intimi- 
dates or can separate them; the 
consequence of which is, that while 
they enjoy the pleasures and advan- 
tages, they necessarily also run all 
the risks of confederate interests. 
Nature prompts the shoal to divide 
into two companies, each keeping 
and swimming entirely to itself; 
but so methodically and in such close 
union that whatever evolution is 
executed by the seniors is imme- 
diately adopted by the body of 
juniors as well; thus when an ex- 
ploratory bait thrown from a boat, 
chances to light over a moving horde 
of synodons, all fall instantly into 
rank, and eyeing the lure in motion- 
less iconquillity, show plainly that 
the angler may spare himself further 
pains, as the shoal does not intend 
to bite. This discreet forbearance is 
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well timed, and often saves the corps; 
but should it unfortunately happen, 
that whilst all are thus inertly gazing, 
some hungry dentex straggling from 
anotherband is caught whilst passing 
athwart the column, their doom is 
fixed; the fishermen, aware of the 
gregarious tendencies of their vic- 
tims, let down the net, and the 
infatuated tribe still staring on, un- 
scared at the descending meshes, are 
easily circumvented, and learn that 
safety is not always in a crowd, nor 
aaaine and nonchalance any pro- 
tection against diligence and drag- 
nets. 

The oratais as well authenticated 
an ancient fish as the dentex, to 
which it bears a considerable resem- 
blance, and with which it has’ been 
uniformly grouped. M. Duhamel 
confirms many of Aristotle’s mis- 
cellaneous remarks respecting it, as 
touching the relative position of the 
fins, the frequency of its occurrence 
in the Mediterranean, and its passing 
hence at certain seasons into salt- 
water marshes ; also as regards the 
diet of the fish consisting of coquil- 
lages, its extreme sensibility to all vi- 
cissitudes of weather, and its liability 
to perish in winter from cold. He also 
mentions that the orata constituted 
in his day as favourite a side dish at 
the tables of the rich as whilom in 
the days of Attic good cheer, and 
that the old approved mode of gril- 
ling was still in vogue amongst the 
culinary knowing ones of the South. 
To these details we may add that the 
orataisflatlike abream,whichitmore- 
over resembles in general shape, that 
it has large eyes, golden eyebrows, 
whence the origin of its Greek name, 
xpvcoppus: Auri Chrysophrys imi- 
tatadecus (Ov.), anda mouth literally 
paved with crushing teeth—perfect 
millstones in their way, by which all 
kindsof coquillages, cockles, limpets, 
yectens, and oysters, ‘let them be 
fiving, or let them be dead, are 
ground to powder to make his bread:’ 
few objects it is said can resist their 
pulverizing powers, which crack 
everything, except perhaps stones. 
Tt was usual in ancient times, as we 
learn from Columella, to transfer the 
spawn of this fish (previously fecun- 
dated of course) into various lakes 
and streams, the result contemplated 
and obtained being its naturalization 
in sites hitherto strangers to it. He 
particularly instances the Velinus 
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above Narni and the Sabatinus, a 
tributary of the Vulturnus, as places 
where these experiments had been 
successfully made. The statement of 
this old Roman practice is of more 
than usual interest just now, when, 
7 a similar procedure recently 
opted in France, the Loire and 
other rivers of that country already 
teem with shoals of trout and salmon 
produced by artificially disseminated 
spawn, and when it is even in con- 
templation to multiply crabs and 
lobsters in the same way. Amongst 
ancient sea-delicacies, the owa Oadac- 
oa of Hippocrates, orata stood 
high. It is also registered more 
than once in the savoury pages of 
Athenzus, and in a description of 
an Attic feast, is mentioned as the 
best thing at table (kad\uoroy ev 
G\Aors) ; so that in reference to its 
taste as well as teeth, it might not 
inaptly, if in any want of an alias, be 
styled a thoroughly ‘ crack’ fish. It 
is told of one Marianus, a noted 
—— and buffoon, at Leo the 
enth’s table, that he never could 
or would keep his hands off a cooked 
specimen of the orata, having al- 
ways ready the line of a Greek 
glutton to justify the theft,— 
xprooppuy «£ Edecou tiv miova pn 
Tw eur. 
he ancients captured this fish in 
a peculiar way, which, as itis not yet 
abandoned in some places, deserves 
notice. The plan had recourse to, 
was that of planting a tamarisk 
hedge in the sand, at low water- 
mark, along the shore. As the tide 
rose and covered the hedge, the 
oratas, being surface-swimmers, 
were carried over the bar; on the 
turn of the tide, so soon as the tops of 
the tamarisk were seen by the fish, 
out of the water, the whole would 
instantly subside in the greatest 
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alarm to the bottom, and there re- 
main with their noses nestling 
in the sand till the water became 
sufficiently shoal to allow of securing 
them either by hand or by a landing- 
net; the whole procedure being so 
simple, says Elian, that women and 
children were fully competent to 
manage, and in fact, generally con- 
ducted it. 

Of the sixth family of acanthro- 
pterygii, themenide, we have no- 
thing to record. Of the seventh, or 
squammipenne, only to notice, that 
amongst the subdivisions are found 
two individuals, perfect sharp- 
shooters, cheetodron rostratus, and 
ch. toxotes. Instinct prompts them 
to lay wait for insects, and when- 
ever any come within reach of a jet 
@eau which these cheetodrons have 
the power of squirting a considerable 
distance, they surprise their victims 
as they rest on various aquatic 
plants, drown, and then devour 
them; Z7 lance l’eau (says M.Cuvier, 
speaking of the last), quelguefois &@ 
trois ou quatre pieds de hauteur, et 
les manque (les insectes) bien rare- 
ment. 

Arrived at the eighth family of the 
acanthopterygii, we pause for the 
present, hoping cule, if our pre- 
sent consignment should go off swim- 
mingly, to introduce the reader next 
to a very interesting group of fish, 
che ‘ scomberide,’ which include (be- 
sides the well known mackarel scom- 
ber-scomber the representative of 
this group) the thunny, alalonga, 
pelamy, sword-fish, ilot-fish, the 
coryphena, and John Dory, a string 
of interesting names, to the several 
distinguished possessors of which we 
aap ourselves, as far as we may, to 
do justice, and indulge a hope of in- 
gratiating them into favour with our 
readers. 


SIR HUBERT’S HOLE a.p. 1273. 
A Ballad. 
JRINCE EDWARD is bound for the Holy Land, 


His knights are a hundred-and-one ; 
‘ Sweet sister, sweet Margaret! fare thee well, 
We part with to-morrow’s sun. 
‘ A hundred-and-one of my bravest knights 
Have taken. the cross with me, 
But the boldest and trustiest knight of all 
I leave for the love of thee. 





* See Lanercost Chronicle, p. 95. Edinburgh, 1839. Printed by the Bannatyne 
Club, from Cottonian MS. in British Museum, 
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‘To watch thee by night and to watch thee by day, 
And to wait on thy high behest ; 

The faithfullest heart that a queen commands 
Is beating within his breast.’ 


Bright shines the sun on the green, green fields, 
By the banks of the rushing Tay ; 

Queen Margaret sits in Kinchleven tower, 
At the close of a summer day. 

‘ And oh!’ she said, ‘ shall we sit within, 
While the sun shines on the Tay,— 

Shall we sit beside our spinning-wheels 
The rest of this summer day ? 

‘Good friar! good friar! we'll walk abroad 
With our knights and our ladies ten: 

We'll walk in the shade of the old oak trees, 
And dance in the fairies’ glen. 


‘The young and the fair shall dance to-night, 
And sport till the sun’s last beam, 

And the friar and I will walk beside 
The brink of the silver stream.’ 


They laughed, and they danced, and sang their songs, 
And gambolled with mickle glee ; 

And the trusty Sir Hubert was gayest of all 
Who danced on the grassy lea. 


‘T'll drink,’ he said, ‘ of the crystal tide, 
T'll drink of the Tay to-night : 

T'll lave my brow and I'll lave my hands 
In the river so clear and bright.’ 


Queen Margaret signed with her lily white hand, 
Lady Alice came slily near ; 

Sir Hubert she pushed, and he headlong sunk 
In the water of Tay so clear. 


Sir Hubert he rose, and swam full strong : 
He laughed at the ladies ten ; 

He laughed and he swam, while the tide flew past, 
He laughed and he swam again. 


The ladies they cast their nosegays in— 
Their nosegays of red and white ; 

Lady Alice has thrown the bravest shot, 
To tempt her own true knight. 


But the lurking whirlpool caught the flowers, 
And carried them round about ; 

They smiling lay on that eddying grave, 
And she dared him to bring them out. 


‘Sir Hubert! Sir Hubert! beware, beware!’ 
But he will not heed the Queen ; 

The traitorous waters have drawn him down, 
And Sir Hubert no more is scen. 


His page that he loved plunged bravely in, 
And breasted the whirlpool deep ; 

But the eddy is strong, and the knight and his page 
Are joined in their last long sleep. 


There’s wailing within Kinchleven towers, 
There’s a tear in every eye, 

For the pride of chivalry’s drowned to-night, 
With the Queen and his Alice by. 
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TEA TABLE LITERATURE* 


HAT certain men who are en- 
gaged upon religious pilgrimages 
will not drown, is a belief prevalent 
among the dwellers by the Upper 
Nile. However thoroughly they 
may be wrecked, submerged, and 
suffocated, the bodies of these men, 
it is said, float obstinately onward 
until cast ashore at the desired port; 
there, at the first bump, they get 
upon their legs and walk on quite 
ne by the accident. Upon 
the flood of literature pilgrims float, 
appealing in the same way to reli- 
gious feelings for a reverence which 
they do not deserve, and pushing 
out upon the tide, recklessly as they 
do, in leaky, rotten barks, they seem 
to justify the superstition of the 
Nile by the success with which they 
make their voyages. Let any man, 
familiar only with well-written books, 
submit a miscellaneous trade-cata- 
logue to scrutiny ; he will see doubt- 
less not a few works of lofty aim and 
skilful execution to be in their first 
edition still, while books with won- 
drous titles of religious affectation, 
now forthe first time knowntohim, he 
will discover to be abundantly. re- 
joicing in the publication of their 
seventh, tenth, thirteenth, and twen- 
tieth thousands. Is he a bold man, 
let him get some of these books ; he 
may possibly rise up an astonished 
man when & has read them. No 
country patient ever suffered physic 
at the hands of his apothecary with 
perseverance equal to that of one 
section of our religious public which 
swallows with avidity dose after 


* Proverbial Philosophy : A Book of Thoughts and Arguments, Originally Treated. 


dose of literary trash, out of the be- 
lief that it is calculated to do good, 
to exercise a healing influence. 

The section of the public about 
which we are now speaking is largely 
composed of individuals who claim 
respect and good will from their 
neighbours and affection from their 
friends. They are not great patrons 
of controversial theology—except, 
indeed, when it proposes to dis- 
charge its wrath against the scarlet 
beast ; and they prefer to have this 
done through the medium of a ‘ re- 
ligious novel.’ It is a quiet, kindly 
public ; it never starts for church or 
chapel until it has found its penny 
for the crossing-sweeper; it sends 
a plate of meat to the poor pensioner 
out of its Sunday dinner. It is a 
human public, and requires to be 
amused. It goes to oratorios, to 
chapel tea-parties; it does not ab- 
jure social evenings, and it enjoys 
whist if the points be threepenny. 
It includes thousands of the gentlest 
of our wives and daughters—the 
meekest, the truest, and the most 
forbearing. It is, on the whole, a 
very amiable public, with the one 
weakness, that it fears to face the 
world. It does not feel the sacred 
to be safe unless it is perpetually 
fingered; it fears lest heaven be 
forgotten when it is not talked about. 
It shrinks from men and books 
affecting freedom in their speech. 
It wants amusement, tales, and 
novels, but it fears frivolity, and 
asks to have them tinctured with 
religion. It creates a monstrous 
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literature of its own, and having 
been the author of its life, becomes 
its victim. The literature thus 
called into being grows. The sacred 
colour being given, any article is 
saleable, and manufacturers spring 
up who issue the most worthless 
trash under its sanction. The timid 
public, for whose use such articles 
are ™ade, dares not commit the 
worldly sin of grumbling at the 
composition whick is sanctified by 
the blue tint of heaven; nor does 
it venture to examine whether this 
blue tint be not sometimes given 
by a dye of earthly manufacture. 
here will inquiry stop when it be- 
ins? the reader asks; and if I am 
eceived, he weakly adds, let the 
deceiver bear the sin. So he ac- 
cepts the book because it claims to 
be religious. Year after year this 
process is continued; the trashy 
volumes which at first had grated 
more or less upon the public taste, 
cease to disturb the blunted edge of 
it. At last, the judgment in such 
matters of that part of the commu- 
nity concerning which we speak be- 
comes a spoilt tool, only fit for hack- 
ing among rubbish. 

To the judgment of this public 
are submitted, with happy confi- 
dence, the works of a peculiar class 
of literary men. Men who beyond 
a certain measure combine upon 
paper letters into words, and send 
their compositions to the printer, 
may be called literary by a stretch 
of complaisance; just as we call men 
eaten who ioake more than ordi- 
nary industry in admonishing us, at 
unexpected or expected hours, with 
their sepulchral warnings out of the 
French horn or flute. Indeed wehave 
struck here upon the aptest parallel, 
for these incompetent musicians 
certainly do bray or moan forth the 
mostatrocious volumes of unmeaning 
sound. Nevertheless, such literary 
men, attempting pious tunes, obtain 
devoted listeners. They puff, and 
they obtain the notes which were 
the object of their puffing. Very 
soon they know a bank, and have a 
little balance with the banker. 

The man of sense who finds his 
worth appreciated will receive appre- 
ciation in an unaffected manner. 
He is not surprised at what is na- 
tural, but, conscious that he receives 
full justice from his neighbours, he 
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will feel bound, and well disposed 
also, to look about him and display 
a just appreciation of the worth in 
pe wi Knowing his metal to be 
genuine, he never needs to cover it 
with the electro-plate of self-asser- 
tion. The weaker man, who finds 
his insignificance exalted by false 
praise, surprised and pleased, is 
always grasping at the garment 
which envelopes him, and which he 
feels uncomfortably to want fasten- 
ings and to have been made for 
larger limbs; he is _ perpetually 
hitching up the breeches of his re- 
putation. He twitches like a galva- 
nized man, under the incessant 
process of electro-plating. His 
tongue is for ever tapping like a 
tinker’s hammer on the empty ves- 
sel of his fame. If he turn writer— 
and it is as writer that we are just 
now concerned with him—wonder- 
ing at his own false position, he will 
be frequently and publicly applying 
the word by which he is flattered, 
‘ Author,’ to himself; he will prefix 
a portrait to his books, and adopt 
devices similar to those which we 
shall presently examine. 

The unparalleled submissiveness 
with which the feeble part of the 
outwardly (whether or not at all 
times inwardly) religious public 
bows down before its idols made of 
flesh, and the intolerable conceit 
begotten naturally among men of 
weak parts who find themselves re- 
vered, are common facts. They are 
apparent in too many of our 
aie and our chapels; in the 
rows of meekly arrogant counte- 
nances—portraits of John Smith, 
John Jones, John Brown, John Wil- 
liams, reverend all, and all revered, 
in the shrine of a pulpit some- 
where—whose images are collec- 
tively displayed in the shop of 
some congenial bookseller, or hung 
up singly over the tea-tables of 
their respective devotees. The 
great body of writers who partici- 
pate in worship of this kind are men 
unknown, despite their tenth and 
twentieth editions, out of their own 
sphere, and altogether beneath 
literary censure. Nevertheless, it 
does occasionally happen, that the 
people from the world without find 
it their duty to peep in upon the 
gentlemen within the little circle 
when they grow too noisy, or do 
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something tooabsurd. The greater 
ublic then intrudes upon the lesser, 
for the sake of common sense, and 
for the protection of good taste, to 
overthrow, if possible even before 
the eyes of its worshippers, at least 
to placard with a warning to the 
prudent some image more prepos- 
terous than usual. Not very long 
ago this lesser public had a laureate 
who fired off epic poems with alarm- 
ing frequency, until at length it 
became incumbent on the literary 
olice to take him into custody. 
e, being now bound over to keep 
the peace, has not committed him- 
self lately, but fulfils usefully his 
duties in a private station. A new 
laureate, however, has been chosen, 
who delights more than his prede- 
cessor in the publication of his por- 
trait, and even presents to the world 
a picture of the house he lives in. 
This new laureate; perceiving Milton 
to have been his predecessor's pro- 
totype, and anxious to show progress 
and improve upon the epic principle, 
has chosen Solomon for rival, and 
oe a Book of Proverbs, much 
onger than Solomon's little work, 
which he no doubt considers to have 
been a mere brochure. Solomon 
also omitted to publish an engraving 
of his features ‘after Pickersgill.’ 
Since, however, there may be readers 
who think Proverbs out of date, 
this writer does not neglect to esta- 
blish other claims on patronage ; so, 
looking about to see in what way 
he could serve us, and what place he 
had better take at the table of the 
Muses, he assumes the vacant seat 
of ‘Coleridge,’ and is kind enough to 
finish Christabel, and knock off a 
few other little matters. He has 
heard about the Pyramids, as the 
great work of the ancient world, im- 
mortal affairs, and thinking, that if 
the wisdom of Solomon be not 
enough, he has only to add to it the 
wisdom of Egypt, he constructs off- 
hand A Modern Pyramid. The tre- 
mendous grasp of mind possessed b 
such a writer—we beg pardon, suc 
an author—must, he omen: con- 
found the public; therefore, to re- 
assure us, he presents us with a 
condescending little volume, called 
An Author's Mind. Then, more- 
over, he can write tales as well as 
any novelist, or write philosophy, 
or make King Alfred sing in the 
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Old Hundredth measure. Having 
heard something of ‘Chevy Chase,’ 
he disdains to be thought incapable 
of ballads, and so favours us with 
Ballads for the Times. The name 
of this tremendous author is small— 
Tupper. 

We have quite omitted to remark, 
that upon the opening of the Exhi- 
bition of all Nations, Mr. Tupper, 
ready for any occasion, resolved to 
be all nations, and published what 
he called a Hymn, in thirty lan- 
guages; he having procured so 
many translators for a composition 
that was not worth putting together 
in any one language that is spoken 
upon earth. At the close of the 

xhibition, Mr. Tupper felt called 
upon to print some further stanzas, 
of which copies were forwarded to 
editors and others. The Exhibition 
evidently could not close without 
him. It is very diflicult to sum up 
the powers of Mr. Tupper, who, like 
Kehama, thunders down upon us 
from all sides at once. Lately, he has 
caused his Proverbial Philosophy to 
betranslated in the neighbourhood of 
Leicester-square, printed in the Hay- 
market, and issued from his pub- 
lisher’s in Piccadilly, to delude un- 
wary critics with ‘convincing evidence 
how very highly our neighbours have 
appreciated its merits, and rejoice 
himself with the make-believe that 
his great work has been translated 
by the French. This last device for 
the electroplating of his reputation 
is a circumstance to which Mr. 
Tupper is somewhat indebted for 
our present notice. We began to look 
into the soundness of the fame so 
manufactured ; and we propose now 
to communicate to the world some 
part of our opinion about it. We 
are not familiar with all editions 
of Mr. Tupper’s books, and really 
do not know whether we have the 
names of all his works. We have 
enough, at any rate. One may 
detect the quality of wine without 
drinking a barrelfull. : 

Is he a handsome man?—and 
what sort of a house does he live 
inP These questions from the 
ladies Mr. Tupper anticipates by 
publishing a vignette of his house 
at Albury—why not, if we have 
Moore’s cottage, and Southey's 
study P—and by great generosity in 
the way of portraits. What he has 
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done before this date we cannot un- 
dertake to say; but, in the year i851, 
there has been prefixed to the English 
edition of Proverbial Philosophy, 
Martin F. Tupper, from a paintin 
YY Rochard, in 1846, a portrait and, 
liberal man, an autograph into the 
bargain. In the 
French edition, published simul- 
taneously, there is Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, from a painting by Piekers- 
gill, another portrait and another 
autograph, with a self-satisfied 
flourish at the end. The two pic- 
tures are very different. That bear- 
ing date 1846, represents a thin 
gentleman, consciously handsome, 
with a white waistcoat, and a flow 
of silk over his shirt, who seems to 
be stepping in an aristocratic way 
out of his club, simpering along 
after dinner, totally unconscious 
that he has come out without his 
hat. A decided development of 
adipose tissue seems to have taken 
lace about Mr. Tupper’s person 
efore he sat again for his much- 
wanted portrait. In the other 
he looks like a gentleman who 
has found out that Mt has only the 


London-made 


weak part of the ages public to 


depend ones as got himself 
up accordingly. The oil of several 
editions of his books has plumped 
his cheeks, we fancy, and expanded 
his whole form. The flowing scarf 
has shrunk into an unpretending 
stock, the waistcoat is a single- 
breasted velvet, and his coat of the 
heavy father-of-a-family cut. Under- 
neath this picture should be written, 
not the autograph of any one, but 
some catch title ; perhaps ‘ Waiting 
for Muffins.’ 

Having taken advantage of the 
opportunity so liberally forced upon 
us by this author of bestowing a 
little criticism upon his outward 
man, we shall proceed now to look 
within. Our task is greatly simpli- 
fied by the fact that, in a book called 
An Author's Mind, Mr. Tupper has 
performed upon himself the work of 
an anatomist. His motto to this 
book is very candid—‘ En un mot, 
mes amis, je n'ai entrepris de vous 
contenter tous en general; ainsi, 
uns et autres en particulier; ef par 
special, moyméme.’ That is quite 
true, and never has there been a 
man in print more thoroughly con- 
tented with himself than Mr. Tup- 
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per. Ha is the man who 
smallest es are large enough 
satisfy. 

An Author's Mind: the Book of 
Titlepages, the author informs us 
that he published, to shoot out of 
the brain some of the grand ideas 
with friction against which his soul 
was being worn away. Comic or 
serious, complete in every depart- 
ment, his mind was a martyr to 
magnificent ideas. Being cast, 
however, in a mortal body, matter 
reining mind in with a curb, his 
intellectual stomach overloaded, 
caused an aching of his intellectual 
head. Relief was sought in an 
emetic, and the clearance of his sur- 
feited mind was offered to the public 
in the shape of about thirty title- 
pages and short written plans of 
ooks which it had occurred to him 
thathe might write: Nero,a tragedy; 
Charlotte Clopton, a novel; Serip- 
tural Physics, a treatise; King’s 
Evidence, a satire ; Home, an epic ; 
andso on. The writer tells us in his 
preface that we must not think him 
egotistical because he writes in cha- 
racter as an author; but he takes 
care to let us know that he considers 
himself a real author; and we feel 
assured that if egotism be the touch- 
stone of authorship, Mr. Tupper is 
the author of our day. 


Thrice (he says) thrice have I (let me 
confess it) poured forth the alleviating 
volume as an author, a real author, real 
because, for very peace of mind, invo- 
luntarily ; but still the vessel fills : still 
the indigenous crop springs up, choking 
a better harvest, seeds of foreign growth ; 
still those Leonzan necks sprout again, 
claiming with many mouths to explain, 
amuse, suggest, and controvert, to pub- 
lish invention and proscribe error. 
Truly it were enviable to be less appre- 
hensive, less retentive; to be fitted with 
a colander-mind, like that penal cask 
which forty-nine Danaides might not 
keep from leaking ; to be, some times at 
least, suffered, for a holiday, to ramble 
brainless in the paradise of fools. 
Memory, imagination, zeal, perceptions 
of men and things, equally with rank 
and riches, have often cost their full 
price, as many mad have known ; they 
take too much out of a man, fret, wear, 
worry him ; to be irritable is the condi- 
tional tax laid of old upon an author's 
intellect : the crowd of internal imagery 
makes him hasty, quick, nervous, as a 
haunted, hunted man ; minds of coarser 
web heed not how small a thorn 
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yends one of so delicate a texture ; they 
cannot estimate the wish that a duller 
sword were in a tougher scabbard ;— 


And so on. Just the strain of 
the muffin loving pastor, whom 
young ladies love because his sword 
is too much for his scabbard, and 
his brains are on fire through the 
intense zeal of his preaching. Fifty 
pages about himself similar to the 
above form the introduction to An 
Author's Mind. We are rather 
timid about venturing to annoy our 
readers with another specimen, onl 
perhaps, still talking of his brainfull, 
it may be curious to see how Mr. 
‘Tupper, being critical, pats Shak- 
speare on the back :— 


Glad shall I be to victimize my 
monsters, eager to dissipate my mus- 
quito-like tormentors ;—yea, I would 
* take up arms against a sea.’ [‘ Arms 
against a sea’ Dearest Shakspeare, 
would that Theobald, or Johnson’s stock- 
butt, ‘the Oxford editor,’ had indeed 
interpolated that unconscionable image! 
It has been sapiently remarked by some 
hornet of criticism, that ‘ Shakspeare 
was a clever man ;’ but cleverer far must 
that champion stand forth who wars with 
any prospect of success upon seas ; 
perhaps Xerxes might have thought of 
it, or your Astley’s brigand, who rushes 
sword in hand on an ocean of green 
baize ;—who shall cure me of paren- 
theses ?] — well, — ‘a sea of troubles, 
[thoughts trouble us more than things, — 
I sin again ; close it ;] and by opposing, 
end them.’ 

That is Mr. Tupper critical, but 
criticism is only a part of the great 
Tupperian Cosmos. Let us see how 
Mr. Tupper can be logical :— 


Writing is the concreted fruit of think- 
ing, the original expression of new com- 
binations of idea, the fresh chemical pro- 
duct of educational compounds long 
simmering in the mind, the possession 
of a sixth sense distinguishing intelli- 
gence, and proclaiming it to the four 
winds. 
or comical :— 


Against bearsin astage coach, pointers 
in a drawing-room, lap-dogs in a vis-d- 
vis, and monkeys in a lady’s boudoir, 
my love of comfort and propriety enters 
strong protest ; an emancipated parrot 
attracts my sympathy far less than 
bright-eyed children feeding their testy 
pet, for I dread the cannibal temptation 
of those soft fair fingers when brought 
into collision with Polly’s hook and eye ; 
gigantic Newfoundlanders dragging their 
perpetual chains, larks and _linnets 
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trilling the faint song of liberty behind 
their prison bars, cold green snakes 
stewing in a schoolboy’s pocket, and dor- 
mice nestling in a lady’s glove, summon 
my antipathies ; a cargo of five hundred 
pigs with whom I had once the honour 
of sailing from Cork to London, &c. &c. 
or poetical :— 
RESERVE. 
Thou chilling, freezing fiend, Love’s 
mortal bane, 
Lethargic poison of the moral sense—— 


No, there Mr. Tupper must allow 
himself to be coughed down. We 
shall test his quality as a poet when 
we look at his conclusion to Chris- 
tabel. We may note that his idea 
of a subject for an epic poem, was 
‘Home,’ to be written in the style of 
the Pleasures of Memory. We 
should like to hear Mr. Tupper’s 
definition of an epic when his logical 
humour isonhim. It is the next 
most desirable thing to Mrs. Tod- 
gers’s opinion of a wooden leg. 

For Mr. Tupper philosophical, 
we must turn to his Proverbial 
Philosophy, his great work. We 
will take that next into considera- 
tion. Itis cafled, with the modesty 
characteristic of its author, A Book 
of Thoughts and Arguments Origi- 
nally Treated; and its pretentious 
form, together with the fact that the 
edition of 1851 writes itself down 
twenty-first thousand, of a book five 
hundred pages long, must form our 
apology for intruding upon these 

ages any notice of a writer who is in 
himself so insignificant. His success 
indicates a defect in the public taste 
which we have already endeavoured 
to trace to # particular section, and 
no small section, of the reading 
multitude. We can only define 
Proverbial Philosophy as a success- 
ful attempt at printing common- 
places in a sing-song manner, of 
giving to the eye a notion of that 
nasal monotony which is the vehicle 
commonly employed for the admi- 
nistration of serious platitudes by 
word of mouth. Of the Proverbial 
Philosophy there are two series, 
containng about sixty distinct 
strings of morality on sixty distinct 
subjects; the Words of Wisdom, 
Pride, Prayer, the Trinity, Author- 
ship, Love, and soon. Each string 
of morality is made up of a great 
number of beads or lines, con- 
structed with a rise and fall, after 
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the exact pattern of the Proverbs 
of Solomon. As Solomon writes, 
‘Stolen water is sweet, and bread 
eaten in secret is pleasant,’ so 
Tupper writes, ‘Great is the dignity 
of authorship; I magnify mine 
office.’ Between the works of King 
Solomon and Mr. Tupper there is 
a great similarity in form, with dif- 
ferences in the quality of matter. 
The two proverbs above quoted in- 
dicate pretty well where lies the 
difference between their authors. 
The proverbs of Tupper are cut 
more nearly into even lengths, and, 
being printed versewise, ‘look and 
read, so far as sound goes, like por- 
tions of a supplemental Scripture ; 
they read well with a twang, and 
since the commonplace remarks are 
really for the most part a collection 
of good, charitable, moral dulnesses, 
the whole book very fairly gets over 
the weak side of the religious public. 
Whether Mr. Tupper would have 
us to suppose that each line of his 
volume is a proverb we do not know; 
nothing can be a greater error than 
any supposition of that kind ; lines 
like ‘ The savage is that rock; and 
a million chances from without,’ are 
rather the rule than the exceptions. 
As for the complete lines, few are 
more original than this: ‘ Truly 
spake Wisdom, There is nothing 
new under the sun.’ 

We must take the word of the 
title-page for the originality of treat- 
ment which the subjects undergo in 
this book. We wonder, indeed, 
that an author with so little in his 
head should undertake to be senten- 
tious: there is boldness and perhaps 
originality in that — The 
best German authors are full of pro- 
verbial philosophy, in verse, under 


the name of Zahme Xenien, &c.;. 


and Goethe has a prose-book of 
proverbs or maxims, classified in 
seven divisions, which does indeed 
differ in many respects from Mr. 
Tupper’s volume, but the differences 
are simply such as in manner and 
matter must exist between the work 
of a man with a full brain and the 
work of an author with an empty 
skull. Perhaps the point upon 
which the author of Proverbial 
Philosophy prides himself most is 
the abundance of his imagery ; but 
the theatrical director who should 
get up a new play with worn out 
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paee and scenes, however 
avishly he might display his old 
goods, would be scarcely praised for 
liberality in decoration. Whether 
Mr. Tupper has a right to boast of 
his new scenery, machinery, and 
dresses, let the reader judge. The 
importance of trifles is dilated upon 
thus :— 

For there is nothing in the earth so 
small that it may not produce great 
things, 

And no swerving from a right line 
that may not lead eternally astray. 

A landmark tree was once a weed, 
and the dust in the balance maketh a 
difference ; 

And the cairn is heaped high by each 
one flinging a pebble : 

The dangerous bar in the harbour’s 
mouth is only grains of sand ; 

And the shoal that hath wrecked a 
navy is the work of a colony of worms : 

Yea, and a despicable gnat may mad- 
den the mighty elephant ; 

And the living rock is worn by the 
diligent flow of the brook. 


Perhaps our readers have had 
quite enough of the Proverbial 
Philosophy; and if five hundred 
pages of it seem a little dreary, even 
when enlivened by the comic 
touches of self-satisfaction in the 
writer, it is _—- to reflect that 
our good or ill opinion cannot touch 
the skin of a religiously defended 
author :— 

Wot thou well, my brother, 

I canvass not the smile of praise, nor 
dread the frown of censure. 

Through many themes in many thoughts 
have we held sweet converse ; 

But God alone be praised for mind! He 
only is sufficient. 

And every thought in every theme by 
prayer had been established : 

Who then should fear the face of man, 
when God hath answered prayer ? 

I speak it not in arrogance of heart, but 
humbly as of justice, 

I think it not in vanity of soul, but ten- 
derly, for gratitude, — 

God hath blest my mind, and taught it 
many truths. 


Plainly ; I do not greatly care for 
your opinion. I applied to God for 
the establishment of my words, and 
He has answered me. How, there- 
fore, can I care for man’s opinion? 
I don’t mean to be arrogant, but 
humbly, since I ought to speak the 
truth and be grateful for my bless- 
ings, I must let you know that I’m 
a very gifted author. 
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It would obviously be a work by 
far too tedious to characterize singly 
all the rest of Mr. Tupper’s publi- 
cations. How this aitted author 
finished Christabel, we hasten to 
relate; but stop upon the way to 
notice one more volume of philo- 
sophy—a blaze of Tupperian light 
thrown upon the mysteries of thisour 
human state. It is a work entitled 
Probabilities, an Aid to Faith ; and 
doubtless was intended by the uni- 
versal genius to do something in the 
Paley and Butler line. It under- 
takes to show that the great mys- 
teries of orthodox belief—‘ the Tri- 
nity,’ ‘the Godhead visible,’ ‘the 
Cosmogony,’ ‘Adam,’ ‘the Fall,’ 
‘the Incarnation,’ ‘Heaven and 
Hell,’ and many more, might natu- 
rally have been expected as what 
would probably exist or occur in 
the way that they are said to exist 
or have occurred by orthodox inter- 
preters of Scripture. Of course the 
magnitude of any project born of 
Mr. Tupper’s bursting brain ceases 
to startle us. That, apart from 
Revelation, the whole train of these 
tremendous subjects should be 
abridged and simplified, and so ex- 
plained as to make them appear 
ordinary Probabilities—such things 
as might have been foretold from 
the beginning by an acute reasoner— 
is an idea worthy of its author. 
That he should find it quite easy 
to do this, by concentrating his 
thoughts into seeds, so that they 
will pack into a thin 16mo volume, 
gives us no surprise. The gifted 
man takes all his themes in turn, 
and points out the probabilities cor- 
roborating each doctrine—the Tri- 
nity, the Cosmogony, the Incarna- 
tion, and the rest of them—in the 
compass of from four to eight pages 
a-piece. In each page there is about 
the same quantity of print as in a 
page of a three-volume novel. 

But a great genius can put his 
thoughts into a walnut-shell, and 
thatiis true of Mr. Tupper, all whose 
thoughts might even be contained 
within a cherry-stone, like those 
services of plate and watches which 
used at one time to find a market in 
the London streets. How Proba- 
bilities are brought in aid of Faith, 
we must distress our readers by ex- 
lnbiting. We cannot comment on 
the wisdom contained in the ap- 
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pended probability anent ‘ the Origin 
of Evil,” but it will be read, no doubt, 
with elevated eyebrows :— 


The probability that good would be 
warped and grow deteriorate—that wis- 
dom would be dwindled down into less 
and less wisdom, or foolishness, and 
power degenerated more and more to- 
wards imbecility—must arise, directly a 
creature should spring outof the Creator ; 
and that, let Astronomy or Geology 
name any date they will: Adam is a 
definite date ; perhaps, also, the first 
day’s—or period’s—work : but the be- 
ginning, or Creation, is undated. It 
would, then, under this impression of 
the necessary defalcation of the creature 
from the strict straight line, be rational 
to look for deviations ; it would be ra- 
tional to presuppose that God, just and 
good, and pure and wise, should righte- 
ously be able to ‘charge his angels 
with folly,’ should verily declare that 
‘ the heavens are not pure in his sight.’ 

Further, it would be a possible chance 
(which considerations soon succeeding 
would render even probable), that for a 
wise humiliation of the reasoning crea- 
ture, and a just exaltation of the only 
source of life and light and all things, one 
or more of such first created beings, or 
angels, should be suffered to fall, pos- 
sibly from the vastest height, and, at 
first, by the slenderest beginnings, lower 
and lower into folly, impurity, and all 
other derelictions from the excellence of 
God, the lines once unparalleled would, 
without a check, go farther apart for all 
eternity ; albeit, the primal deviation 
arose in time. The erolite, dropping 
slowly at first, increases in swiftness as 
it multiplies the fathoms of descent : and 
if the abyss be really bottomless, how 
impossible a check or a return, 

Some such terrible example would 
amount to a reasonable likelihood, if 
only for a lesson or a warning. 


No doubt Mr. Tupper, with the 
help of a yard-measure, could let us 
know the distance from the earth 
up to the blue ceiling of the sky. 

What sort of ‘ No Popery’ ballads 
this gentleman would write, our 
readers can imagine for themselves : 
we drop one stanza by the way, and 
hasten on to Christabel. 

Don’t you feel you’ve made a fool 
Of yourself, unlucky B t, 
Just the Jesuit’s broken tool, 
Not a martyr yet, poor B 





t. 





Though both Paul and Barnabas deplored 
Your mock-popish nonsense, B——t, 
No one cared to throw you overboard 


Till you leapt there, foolish B—t. 
The First Part of Geraldine, being 
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the Third of Christabel, opens in 
the forest, with a wolf, an owl, and 
araven. Itis midnight. There is 
mention of a witch and a magician. 
The moon looks 

Like an eyeball of sorrow behind a 

shroud, 

What that may be like, we do not 
know. There is a guilty one, and 
there is a dull, unearthly light— 

Like a dead star, bluely white. 
and what that may be like, we do 
not know either. As for the guilty 
one— 

A seal of sin, I note it now, 

Flashes upon thy ghastly brow ; 

And about the huge old oak 

Thickly curls a poisonous smoke, 

And terrible shapes with evil names 
Are leaping around a circle of flames, 
And the tost air whirls, storm-driven, 
And the rent earth quakes, charm-riven, 
And—art thou not afraid ? 

A. very natural inquiry to put to the 
lady. 7 She is van "beautiful, but 
then she is a witch, and, in fact— 

By the guilt upon thy brow, 

Ah! Geraldine, ’tis thou. 
Demons begin to arise, and Geral- 
dine dresses as befits her company— 
Her mouth grows wide, and her face 

falls in, 

And her beautiful brow becomes flat and 
thin. 
Brimstone acts upon her eyes, and 
scorches them; they then resemble 
eyes of serpents. Her hair thickens 
into a mane, and a crust of sea-green 
scales grows over her body ; in short, 
she becomes a serpent. Geraldine 
brings her tail to bear upon the 
oak-tree, splits it, and then sleeps 
exhausted—but again beautiful— 
while a Jack-in-a-box pops out of 
the oak, ‘ in a whirl of thick smoke’— 
Half hidden in many a flame-coloured 
rag, 
” It is Ryxon the hag. 
‘Ho, ho!’ says the hag; and that 


is usually the first remark occurring 
to these creatures when they enter 
into parley with a mortal: ‘ What 
wouldst thou with me?’ From her 
reply it appears that Geraldine is 
jealous -of Christabel, that it is her 
desire to have Christabel’s sweetheart 
to be her sweetheart, and to be more 
beautiful than Christabel; and she 
would like Christabel to waste 
away. She is prepared to pay for her 
whim, by selling herself for another 
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five hundred years. Ryxon shakes 
hands on the bargain, and says, so 
it shall be, only there is added to 
the compact a condition : Geraldine 
must be mindful to put her fingers 
in her ears if ever she should see 
anybody on the point of striking up 
a hymn; for if ever she should hear 
a hymn, she will become a serpent 
for a thousand years. So ends the 
first part of Geraldine, being the 
third of Christabel ; and there suc- 
ceeds (just as Coleridge might have 
written it) a Conclusion to Part I., 
being Coleridgean reflections upon 
jealousy in women. Jealousy does 
a deal of mischief—it causes this, it 
causes that— 

And the sweet milk of the heart's foun- 

tain, 
Choked and crushed by a heavy moun- 


tain, 
All curdled, and hardened, and black- 

ened doth shrink 
Into the fossil sepia’s ink. 
A beautiful Tupperian image! A 
fountain playing sweet milk, this 
fountain being in the heart ; a heavy 
mountain tumbles down upon the 
milk, and chokes and erushes it; 
the crushed milk may of course be 
appropriately said to be curdled,— 
the action of the mountain may, in 
fact, have crushed it into cheese, for 
we are told it is hardened—certainly, 
cheese; but blackened— spoiled, 
then; ah, yes! converted by the 
action of the mountain into the ink 
of a fossil sepia. A beautiful Tup- 
perian image ! 

Part the second of Geraldine, 
being the fourth of Christabel, opens 
with stanzas commencing with the 
vigorous remark, ‘ How fresh and 
fair is morn!’ and running on in the 
same way until the arrival of a 
young knight, with golden spurs— 
in point of fact, a young crusader, 
and the sweetheart of Christabel. 
They had been companions as chil- 
dren, the poet tells us— 

Thus they grew up in each other, 

Till to ripened youth 
They had grown up for each other. 


So they grew up till they had 
grown up; and then parents and 
guardians decided that they must 
not think of one another any more. 
Hereupon the poet, with a burst of 
feeling, cries, after allusion to the 
difficulty of breaking oaks, and pull- 
ing up fir-trees— 
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O what a wrench to tear in twain 
Those that are loved and love again,— 
To drag the magnet from its pole, 
To chain the freedom of the soul, 
To freeze in ice desires that boil, 
To root the mandrake from the soil 
With groans, and blood, and tears, and 
toil. 

The young knight, Amador, then 
went away to make his fortune in 
the holy wars, where, we are told— 


Saladin trembled at the name 
Of Amador de-Ramothaim. 


That causes us no wonder. It is 
a name that would have made Cole- 
ridge himself tremble, a civilized 
man; and it is enough certainly 
to scare a Saracen. Christabel at 
home heard of his doings, although 
not exactly through the medium of 
the public prints :— 

For her inmost soul knew well 
That he hoped, and spake, and thought, 

Only of his Christabel, 
That he lived, and loved, and fought 

Only for his Christabel ; 
So she felt his honour hers, 

His welfare hers, his being hers, 
And did reward with rich largesse 

The stray astonished messengers 
Who brought her so much happiness. 


Now, therefore, the knight was 
coming, after an absence of ten years, 
to see his mistress. Alas! however, 
when he comes— 


Poor Christabel was lean and white, 
But oh, how soft, and fair, and bright, 
Was Geraldine. 


The lean and white is to Sir 
Amador cold veal, therefore he turns 
his back to Christabel, and his atten- 
tion to her neighbour, Geraldine. 
Christabel is literally quite knocked 
down by this behaviour, and, in 
falling, it is not so much the bruise 
that hurts her— 

she doth fall, 
Unheeded in her father’s hall, 
And oh, the heaviest stroke of all, 
By him she loves so well. 


The Coleridgean ‘Conclusion to 
Part II.’ dilates upon the pain of 
treasuring up a lock of hair for ten 
years, and then receiving no thanks 
for one’s faithfulness. 

Part Three, being the Fifth and 
Last Part of Christabel, begins with 
the grief of that injured lady, who 
appears to have forsworn towels— 


None can ever see unmoved 
Thy poor wet face,— 
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And her moist hair hangs like weep- 
ing willows over marble rocks— 

as when dank willows cluster, 
Weeping over marble rocks. 

A troop of men arrives at her 
father’s castle, mounted upon black 
and grey horses— 

A mingled numerous array 
On panting palfreys, black and grey, 
With: foam and mud bespattered o’er. 

One of these, on a milk-white 
mare, with a gilt harp, green chaplet, 
and white beard (quite the picture 
for a sign-board), is ‘Bracy the 
Bard.’ We may say generally that 
this troop attends upon an old 
om. Roland de Vaux, of 

ermaine, who now comes out of 
Coleridge into Tupper, taking this 
opportunity to say that he has lost 
no daughter, but that he wishes to 
be reconciled to Leoline. The re- 
conciliation between these old gen- 
tlemen is told in fine Tupperics :— 


Their knees give way, their faces are 


pale, 
And loudly beneath the corslets of mail 
Their aged hearts in generous heat 
Almost to bursting boil and beat. 

They do not quite burst their 
above-mentioned boilers; but the 
description of their feelings goes on 
in the same strain, until,at last— 

With ‘ Oh, my long-lost brother !’ 
To their hearts they clasp each other. 


And the old gentlemen conclude the 
scene by a quiet kind of bursting— 
into tears, like cherubs weeping, the 
poet says— 

As children, yea, as cherubs weep. 


Geraldine, now entering, excites 
the admiration of these two old men, 
who, running out of one cherubic 
state into another, kneel before her 
with an amorous senility, and ask 
her whether she is not ‘Our Lady 
of Ferness?” They are about to 
say to her— 


Bless us for thy wondrous son, 


When there occurs a hiss and a 
twist of a serpent on the ground, 
which checks their piety. Geraldine 
assures them that she is a simple 
innocent maid; and the old gentle- 
men are about to put the cap upon 
their folly— 


full of love these ancient men 
Full fired with guilty love,— 


when they perceive how, 
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within the chamber door, 
Softly stole Sir Amador, 
and they, accordingly, slink out. 
Embraces follow. Christabel steps 
in. She comes to the pair, stands 
by and wrings her hands, and looks 
up to the Virgin— 
It is done,—he is won! stung with re- 
morse, 
He hath dropt at her feet as a clay-cold 
corse. 

So now each lover has had a drop. 
The suddenness of the repentance 
is ner startling. Christabel 
proceeds to kiss her knight, at which 
proceeding Geraldine is so rude as 
to glare and gnash her teeth. At 
this juncture, Bard Bracy outside, 
who probably has just finished his 
dinner, strikes up a hymn by way 
of grace, and Geraldine, who has 
not put her fingers in her ears, be- 
comes a serpent for a thousand years. 

In the conclusion to this part and 
to the poem a spirit comes— 

Not swift but soon, next day at noon, 

Just at the wedding hour, 
with the opportune news from 
Heaven to Roland de Vaux, that 
Amador is his long-lost son— 

The spirit said, and all in light, 

Melted away that vision bright, 

My tale is told. 


So ends the poem; and we spare 
our readers any farther illustration 
of the empty vanities of Mr. Tupper. 
A writer so weak and vain might 
fairly have been overlooked by us, 
in the belief that his works soon 
would perish of their own inanity. 
But if we have specified an indi- 
vidual, it has been to illustrate a 
class. The author of Proverbial 
Philosophy is a man eminent at tea- 
tables, who displays in a marked 
manner those characteristics which 
go to make up an idol for the weaker 
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section of religious readers. Other, 
such sources of absurdity are pour- 

ing every year into one muddy pool, 

the driblets, or the drainage, or the 

sluggish rivers of their dulness. 

As members of a literary Board of 
Health, our duty is performed 

when we have issued a report upon 

the nuisance. We declare the water 

of the great. pool of Muffin-Morality 

to be a Senaicieh and unwholesome 

fluid, which ought to produce asense 

of sickness in a healthy stomach. 

We have called attention to the 

pool, and lifted up our caution by 

the side of it. , 

To put the rest of what we have 
to say in the Tupperian proverbial 
form that is best suited to its na- 
ture :— 

The sun sets in the west ; darkness en- 
velopes the earth. 

Light is something, we have said it ; 
when the sun sets something is gone. 

Speech is the light of thought ; silence 
is darkness ; thought is a sun. 

When the sun sets, thought ends; 
silence should come, but it does not. 

Speech which is light goes on, yet 
how it is light we marvel. 

Speech without thought is heavy ; 
heavy and light are dissimilar. 

Speech, then, is light and heavy ; there 
is unity in contradiction. 

We talk but we have nothing to say ; 
such talk is proverbial. 

Give usa form of speech, give us a 
manner of speaking. 

Sentences please on the lip, if the 
mouth will utter them roundly. 

Matter to say we have none, but we 
speak in the manner of Tupper. 

Manner will make the man, and as 
for the matter—what matter ? 

Yet it is good to pause in a thing that 
might go on for ever. 

Milk is sweet, nuts are hard, bricks 
are red, but white occasionally. 

Let the voice die on the lip, the words 
of the wise are ended. 
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SLAVERY IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
BY A CAROLINIAN, 
I cannot imagine a more splendid career, intellectually speaking, than that of 


a slave-owner in a slave state, who is thoroughly awakened to the difficulty of his 
position.— The Author of Friends in Council. 


[We have just received from America an able pamphlet bearing the 

above title, written in a candid and temperate spirit, and is offered as 
a reply on the behalf of the slaveholders, to the question, ‘What do you 
think of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the South?’ It certainly presents a view 


which is little known in England, and expresses opinions which are little 
understood here. 


The subject of slavery is so important, so much exaggeration of feeling 
and gtatement has been indulged upon it, and the difliculties in the way of 
any effectual settlement are so great—the greater the more we look closely 
into it—that we ought to be thankful to any one well acquainted with and 
personally interested in the matter who argues the question so dispassion- 
ately as the ‘ Carolinian’ has done. 


Having given publicity in our August number to the communication of 
our valued correspondent ‘A. H.,’ respecting Uncle Tom’s Cabin, we 
purpose now to publish in extenso the remarks of the ‘Carolinian.’ This 
is the plan we adopted on a previous occasion, when we printed in succes- 
sive numbers* the communications of two leading men of the time, differing 


very much in opinion, but both entitled to a respectful consideration of 
what they might urge. ] 


To preach distant reform is very cheap philanthropy,—the cheaper in 
proportion to the distance. The feeling of self-satisfaction exists with- 
out the necessity of personal sacrifice. Hence the temptation that betrays 
sometimes good men into ill-considered zeal. The danger is, that recrimi- 
nation and bitter blood be the only result ; for those whose faults are held 
up for blame are tempted into the easy answer of pointing to faults ‘at 
home.’ And so such attempts at reform generally end in harm. We can 
call to mind no instance in which such intervention is friendly, or held to 
be friendly. Certainly not between those claiming to be equals in moral 
cultivation. England has succeeded in putting an end to Suttee in India ; 
but Sir Henry Bulwer was sacrificed in Spain to intervention, and Lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy has ended in complaints that Englishmen are 
not safe anywhere on the Continent. Such must always be the case as long 
as human nature has its weaknesses, and when these cease the reformer’s 
occupation will be gone. A reformer need scarcely hope to achieve any 
usefulness unless those to whom he appeals are satisfied of his friendly dis- 
position, for which the best guarantee is his living among them. Another 
a for the reformer is the opportunity for self-sacrifice, which is the 
only proof of disinterestedness that will avail much. But his greatest 
power is such a complete acquaintance with the institution he attacks, and 
the character of those who uphold it, as will enable him judiciously to take 
advantage of what is good in them both, to aid him in grappling with the 
evil. For as there is no prevailing error which has not its leaven of truth, 
so there is no institution which has not some natural fitness for the circum- 
stances under which it has been developed ; and hence we believe that no 
attempt at reform is wise which begins with intolerance. 

All these requisites to practical usefulness have been wanting in those 
who have declaimed against slavery and its abuses ; and consequently the 
effect of their declamations has been to give rise to recrimination, until the 








* An Occasional Discourse on the Negro Question. December, 1849. 
The Negro Question —A Letter to the Editor. January, 1850, 
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North and the South know each other through their vices more familiarly 
than through their virtues. The consequence, too, has been excitement of 
feeling at the South, which, it cannot be denied, interferes with her calm- 
ness of judgment on many points of slavery. And, moreover, she has been 
led very naturally to turn to the bright side of the picture by way of relief 
from the many exaggerated horrors that are held perseveringly up to her, 
until she is apt to forget that there are in slavery, as in all social systems, 
many errors which only time, and caution, and serious thought, can cor- 
rect. But it is time now for the South to have done with the weakness 
which has betrayed her into intemperate heat or carelessness. She is for- 
getful of her own dignity if she enters into a war of recrimination, in which 
the battle is not to the strongest, but to the most vulgar; or if she allows 
any misrepresentations from abroad to induce a frame of mind that is un- 
favourable to the discharge of her duties. She is unjust to herself if she is 
tempted by the bright side of her institutions to deny the darkness of the 
other. We know that she is schooling herself to indifference to the vio- 
lent abolition abuse of the North, and that what she has done for the ele- 
vation of the negro has not been under a pressure from without, but 
rather at the suggestions of her own sense of duty. But still there lingers 
some weakness of temper, some over-sensitiveness, which betrays itself, 
we think, in public opinion, that is too quick to charge her own men with 
‘unsoundness’ on this question. We would have her act up to the dic- 
tates of conscience, acknowledge her great responsibilities and all the 
rights of the slave, set herself earnestly to fulfil the duty that God has 
thrown upon her, and, as she yields nothing to the prejudices of the 
North, yield nothing to her anger at their violent expression. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin is the latest attack upon slavery. The book con- 
tains all the arguments against the institution, vivified in dramatic scenes 
of great power, and made attractive by highly-wrought sketches, imagina- 
tive chiefly, though, we are assured, not extravagant. We may not 
doubt what we hear of its unprecedented sale, nor that its authoress has 
refused ten thousand dollars for the copyright. We confess to having 
read the book with much excitement, under the influence of which we 
wrote many pages in its refutation. But we soon felt that we had fallen 
into a too common error, and we tore up our pages at the suggestion of 
the preceding train of thought. We shall not make any question of love 
or hate with this book, but shall content ourselves with an effort to derive 
such profit from it as may be suggested even from the midst of its extrava- 
gance and injustice. 

The ‘moral end’ of Uncle Tom's Cabin is to bring out in a strong 
light the evils of the complete dependence of one man upon the arbitrary 
will of another. We have a variety of vivid scenes to illustrate the power 
of the master in separating the families of slaves, in destroying their moral 
character, and in scourging them even to death. In these sketches her 
zeal has got the better of the authoress, and she has drawn a most wild and 
unreal picture of slavery. The consequence is, that the book, with its 
vast circulation, will do infinite injury. Its dramatic power will have no 
other effect upon the country than to excite the fanaticism of one portion 
and to arouse the indignation of the other. It will carry an erroneous 
picture of slavery to those who are only too eager to misunderstand, and 
will serve to confirm that increasing Southern opinion which sees only 
hatred and misconception of us at the North. Its well-seasoned horrors 
will give a new birth to Abolition apostles in factories and farm-yards, and 
its descriptions will furnish the materials of many an extravagant dis- 
course, and be the household talk of many a family circle. At the South 
it will hardly be read with toleration, and there is danger that the bitter- 
ness it engenders will make it of no service to the negro. 

_ Mrs. Stowe proceeds, after her manner, to denounce slavery because of 
this irresponsible power of the master. Her a ent is a description of 
scenes such as we have never seen or heard of, but which, of course, we 
cannot undertake to deny. It is always easy to attack an institution by 
dwelling with emphasis upon its abuses. This error of fanatical ae 
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has been admirably illustrated by the remark, that they hold the abuses 
of a system so close to their eyes that they can see nothing beyond. Now 
we can allow Mrs. Stowe no monopoly of feeling, or even of sentiment 
(though the word is growing disreputable), when we hear of brutal wrongs 
committed by one man against another; nay, we shall perhaps go beyond 
her in reprobation of all abuse of that authority which God has given to 
the white man at the South over the African. But we know more of 
slavery than she does, though she has undertaken to tell all the world 
about it, and we refuse to take these things as a picture of the institution. 
We refuse to judge any system by extravagant pictures of the crimes that 
disfigure it. We are not ready at the bidding of Mrs. Stowe, in this great 
question of slavery, to see only its occasional horrors, because we lon 
seen Christianity always reverenced in the world, though many stains of 
bigotry, and though the torture and the stake, have more than once ob- 
secured it ; because children still look up with love and honour to their 
parents, though crime has come of the parents’ power ; because the mar- 
riage tie has brought untold happiness to men aa women in spite of many 
seasons and places in which it has been mere mockery ; because the laws 
of property are respected still, though the oppression of the rich has wrung 
from the poor the bitter cry that ‘property is robbery’; because we be- 
lieve the mission of woman to be for peace and good-will, though we have 
read of the siege of Troy, and have known many modern Helens of the 
agitation-school; because we see nothing without its evils, no Divine insti- 
tution that man has not defaced, no human institution without its errors. 
It is in view of all this that we say that Mrs. Stowe has been unjust. In 
dwelling with great skill and dramatic power upon the abuses of the system, 
and upon nothing beyond, she has given a most false and wrong impression 
of what slavery is. She has filled her Northern readers with a delusion. 
She is concerned if we reject her deformed image of slavery, making 
answer to it as we have done, that these horrors are abuses, and are only 
occasional. Her defence, strongly and eagerly urged, is, that these abuses 
are ‘inherent’ in the system. She says, ‘There is actually nothing to 
protect the slave’s life but the character of the master. Facts too shocking 
to be contemplated occasionally force their way to the public ear, and the 
comment that one often hears made on them is more shocking than the 
thing itself. It is said, ‘ Very likely such cases may now and then occur, 
but they are no sample of general practice.’ If the laws of New England 
were so arranged that a master could xow and then torture an apprentice 
to death, without a possibility of being brought to justice, would it be 
received with equal composure? Would it be said, ‘These cases are no 
sample of general practice’? This injustice is an inherent one in the slave 
system ; it cannot exist without it.—It will be observed that this leads to 
quite another question than the infrequency of these abuses. We have 
insisted only upon their rare occurrence, and for that reason have refused 
to allow her descriptions of them to pass for a picture of slavery. What 
she says about their being ‘inherent in the system’ does not make her 
picture the less a misrepresentation. Is it a defence of the book as an 
argument against the institution? We still insist that her argument might 
be turned against almost any existing institution, because there are none 
that provide altogether against those abuses which grow out of the evil 
passions of men. If we were to draw a picture of the miserable condition 
to which men and women are reduced in the great cities and manufacturing 
districts by the fierce competition which enables the man of capital to hold 
‘flesh and blood so cheap,’ and if, ascribing this to the liberal legislation 
that allows him to demand so much work for so little pay, we were to cry 
out against the present laws of property, our argument would not be more 
faulty than Mrs. Stowe’s. How much of bitterest anguish may be traced 
to the power that coarse men are clothed with by the conjugal relation! If 
we were to cry out against matrimony on this ground, and bring up for 
argument a score of pictures drawn from the worst phases of married life, 
we should outrage society ; and it would be a shallow excuse for us to point 
to the necessity of these things in the system. As there {s in these in- 
stances, which might be indefinitely saitipliod, danger of abuse of the 
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power which society gives to one man over another, so it would be absurd 
to deny the danger that there is of the white man’s occasionally abusing 
the — over the black that has been placed in his hands. " 

here is everywhere incompleteness in human legislation. A system of 
government which would raise a barrier against every evil disposition in 
man would be a clog about his feet. Such a system, based upon the evil 
that is in men, would be as Utopian as the system of Fourrier, which was 
based upon the doctrine that every impulse is good and must have full 
play. Society would be burdened with no criminal code if systems could 
correct all the evil tendency of man’s nature. But the necessary insuffi- 
ciencies of legislation are the most fruitful occasions for the exercise of the 
virtues, which here play the part of the vis medicatriz of nature. And they 
are taking a false view of any system, who ignore the existence and de- 
velopment of these virtues. If they wilfully see nothing but a tendency to 
abuse, they are turning away from all the good that corrects this tendency. 
In this matter of slavery, they are turning away from all the best instincts 
of men, and from all the charities that grow out of the relation. They are 
turning 7 from all the faithfulness and affection that are aroused in 
dependants by a generous use of power, from all the self-restraint and 
moral culture that may come from a consciousness of the possession of 
power, and from all the sympathy that comes from the sense of an obliga- 
tion to protect. 

And here we are reminded of our views in noticing Mrs. Stowe’s book, 
and of the pledges we are under to derive what profit we may from any 
suggestions that may occur even in the midst of her extravagance and in- 
justice. This point of the vast power of the master is where the whole 
weight of our ioe and responsibility rests. And the answer we make to 
Mrs. Stowe reminds us of all that lies upon us in the way of duty, and ad- 
monishes us of all the opportunities for usefulness that are given to us. 
While the slaveholder is bringing forward the above suggestions in defence 
of slavery, he will remember that he is going over the catalogue of his own 
duties. As we are eagerly urging that the good there is in human nature 
will supply the deficiencies of human legislation, we are claiming for the 
slave moral rights which arise from the absence of legal rights. And the 
more warmly our defence is urged, the more firmly are we binding our- 
selves to do our part. And especially we are rejecting that easy Abolition 
Philanthropy that looks no farther than to a relief from all these duties and 
perplexities. The slaveholder who hopes to cut the Gordian knot by shrink- 
ing from the claims of his position is rashly throwing away opportunities 
for which he may be called to make his account hereafter. Shall we in 
supineness or in fear, give up any position where much is — of us, 
because of the danger that lies in our path? Shall a king lay down his 
sceptre, when he may be the centre of blessings to all his people? Shall 
the great ones of the earth voluntarily give up the love that may wait upon 
the faithful use of their power? Shall any man give up the ties of family, 
of society, because of the duties they bring, uttering the weak and wicked 
prayer, ‘These five talents, O God! that thou hast given me, are too 

eavy upon me ; make me like unto thine other servants to whom thou hast 
given but one talent, from whom but little shall be required’ ? 

Mrs. Stowe does not note any of this profound sense of responsibility in 
the slaveholder. Indeed, it is a part of her argument to see nothing but 
blunted feelings, such as she ela deprecate for New-Englanders. It is 
very true that the habitual sight of a class submitting to superior power 
accustoms us to much that would shock the sensibilities of strangers. But 
the difference between the two cases is, that we ‘have our poor always 
with us,’ while they who undertake to pity our want of sensibility are 
spared the sight of the poor that die all unheeded in their great cities. Is 
it altogether to their advantage that they should have the privilege of 
cherishing the sharp edge of their sensitiveness, while we are thrown into 
eee that daily increase our active usefulness, at some sacrifice, it may 

e, of romantic feeling? The claims of our poor are daily calling for the 
active benevolence of every slaveholder; while it is only the humane few 
at the North whose feelings are exposed to the risk of being blunted by an 
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acquaintance with the painful scenes of poverty in the next street or the 
next block. We know of no higher sphere of duty than is presented in the 
daily routife of our Southern, women. We are sure that their home use- 
fulness will not suffer by comparison with the philanthropy that leaves ail 
untouched most abundant harvests at home, for distant fields where there 
is more to minister to a romantic sentiment. If our humanity were of this 
stamp, we should be ever preaching crusades against the crime and disease 
and want that infest the lanes and cellars of New York and Boston. And 
we might with great propriety get up societies for the recovery of the free 
blacks of New England, whose situation is such, if we may believe statistics, 
that their natural increase is only one-twentieth of that of our slaves. 

But let us proceed to consider more at length this dependence of one 
man upon the arbitrary will of another. As this is the essence of slavery, 
and as the mere enunciation of it carries to most men condemnation of the 
system, we shall take pains to see whether there is not much exaggeration 
in the usual estimate of its evils. And if we meet with any success in this, 
we shall redeem our pledge to profit by the suggestions derived even from 
extravagance and injustice ; because the course of our argument will prove 
that the position of the slave does not necessarily make him the ‘chattel’ 
that our Northern friends call him. And if we prove this, our argument 
will at once force upon us the necessity of unremitting efforts on our part 
for his moral elevation, and will, at the same time, encourage us to per- 
severe, by the proofs that his position is not incompatible with a higher 
moral culture than now falls to the lot of most of the overtaxed labourers 
of the earth. It will show us that it is in reality only at the North that 
this ‘ chattel’ is not esteemed a man. And in urging that the South has 
already raised her ‘chattels’ far above the heirs of labours that freedom 
claims in the crowded districts of all the great centres of population, we 
shall be encouraged to hope that, if she be allowed to go on in the = she 
has already entered upon, she may in the end be able to point to these her 
‘ chattels’ as her ‘ jewels.’ 

Already has the physical condition of the slave ceased to enter into the 
slavery argument, the Abolitionists in general having given up that, to 
take, as they say, higher ground. Already does the teaching of the slave 
rank with the slaveholder next to his duty to his children ; and the prints 
of a solemn sense of responsibility are conspicuous everywhere. If we may 
judge by the churches that are rising every day for the simple worship 
of the negro, by the number of cultivated men and women who are bending 
to the task of the simplest instruction, or by the number of the slaves who 
are constant and eager attendants upon their churches and Sunday schools, 
we may not doubt that the labour of the much pitied African is relieved 
by far more of religious culture than can seouilliy fall to the lot of those 
who are born to the heritage of toil, that Sesion with earliest childhood, 
and endures, not only through the strength of life, but until its latest sands 
are shaken out. When it is admitted that the physical condition of the 
slave is so secure that he is not forced to tax his immature strength, or to 
exhaust his decaying powers, even Northern fanatics should recognise that 
there is room for cultivation beyond the condition of the mere ‘ chattel.’ 
We do not say that the South has done all that she might do to fill the 
vacant hours of the slave, but she is roused to the task that lies upon her, 
and we trust that she will not be diverted by an intemperate zeal that 
would persuade her that slavery is incompatible with any elevation of the 
slave’s character, but rather that a calm consideration of the arguments of 
her opponents will make her triumph over them by a more faithful dis- 
charge of her duties. 

In approaching this question of the dependence of one man upon another, 
we should remember that, in estimating the condition of the Tom we are 
to compare him with those who are appointed to do the hard labour of life, 
im regard to whom we are daily uttering the Pharisee’s prayer, not as he 
did, but reverently, ‘I thank thee that I am not like unto these.’ And 
we are to remember, that, though America has not felt the effects of the 
excess of labour which is at the bottom of the great problem of the day in 
older countries, she may see in them what she must one day come to 
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Her thinking men will inevitably be startled by the despairing tones of 
the simple claim, ‘I have nothing, you have much,’ and will have to confess 
to themselves the power of such a claim in the mouths of the starving. 
Let us not hope to escape the problem. It must come, for we are told 
that ‘the poor shall never cease out of the land.’ And already in Ame- 
rica some of our great cities are beginning to show the effects of over-popu- 
lation, in radicalism and the occasional triumph of mob law. In poverty 
also and disease the poor are feeling the first approaches of the great struggle 
for existence, which ever comes as an attendant curse to the very centres 
of civilization. It is said that there is a district in Boston in which life is 
shortened by density of population to an average of 134 years, human 
beings being crowded together at the rate of 441,500 to the square mile.* 
Such a fearful state of things is surpassed only in one district of Liverpool. 
The accounts that appeared a few years since of the cellar population in 
New York are cuneaie less appalling. The thought of these things, of 
what has ever existed in the Old World and of what will surely come upon 
America, will prepare us for the use of an argument from analogy, by 
which to find a counterpart everywhere for the objection which is held so 
fatal for slavery. 

Indeed, when we are once thrown into this chaos of the ‘ false relations’ 
of men to each othér, there is no halting-place anywhere. There is 
food for gravest thought everywhere. ‘Do not be so vain of your 
one objection.’ ‘Do you think there is only one?’ Speculation leads 
on to speculation, until we are brought up at last by the hard question 
of the origin of evil. And we are almost tempted to say, that it 
matters not what we have to do; the only question is, with what spirit we 
do. ‘Can we not play the game of life with these counters, as well as 
with those?’ But to proceed. This power that slavery gives to one man 
over another is met with everywhere in society. Caleb Williams! Alton 
Locke! Mary Barton! Parliamentary Blue Books! Mining Districts! 
Manufacturing Districts! Combinations of Workmen! Combinations of 
Masters !—to which shall we point especially? In all is the lesson of one 
man’s power over another. Only yesterday the lesson was taught afresh, 
in the strike of the engineers’ workmen in London. On that occasion 
labour fairly gave up, and acknowledged that the power was with capital. 
In general it is only the abuse of power that makes the power apparent. 
It must always exist by the law that makes one man superior to another. 
No two men can stand together but that there is this between them,—the 
one to rule the other. You may make your laws to govern this and guard 
against its abuse. But have your laws done so yet? Have they been of 
avail to help labour against capital, to make the hard man a down the 
power that he feels over his neighbour? And because of these things 
would you unhinge all these ‘false relations’ and begin anew? That is 
what many sects of reformers have striven for. St. Simon, Charles 
Fourrier, Robert Owen, were men of the highest order of talent, but all 
their theories have been Utopias. Plato’s model republic lives only in the 
brains of dreamers. 

Another instance of the power of one man over another is that which 
society has, at the instinct of nature, given to parents over their children. 
This has in some countries extended even to life and death. It has always 
been an incalculable power. For it affects the whole life, and influences 
the destiny of children, besides that it bends their will in obedience. Its 
history has had its fatal passages. It has led to vicious education, false 
opinions, narrow prejudices, and how often to unbridled passions, the fruit 
of over-indulgence. Seeing this unlimited power, and moved only iy its 
abuses, many extravagant reformers have taken children altogether from 


their parents, and made them the children of the public. The Spartans 
pursued this policy, though not to the extreme, and some of the schemes 
of modern education have approximated to the same idea. 

But, it will be said, the great objection against slavery is that the power 
of one man over another is so irresponsible, so little restrained by law or 


* Dr. Dickson’s Life, Sleep, Pain, &c, 
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nature. Let us see if there is not often in the lot of the free man a depen- 
dence that is more uncertain, more precarious and fatal, than the depen- 
dence of the slave upon his master. To begin with education. How com- 
pletely is the tone of the mind dependent upon the accidents of birth or 
position! The poor, unheeded boy, brought up in an atmosphere of vice, 
untouched by any single redeeming influence, literally at war with nature, 
a stranger to any virtuous precept, ignorant of any distinction between 
good and evil! The child crushed with too early labour! The orphan 
thrown upon the careless bounty of the public! The young man whose 
facile mind is bent by temptations that lead him into fatal opinions, poli- 
tical, social, or religious ! If we think of these things which bend the grow- 
ing nature irredeemably, we may well shudder at the dependence of men 
on the uncertain, precarious accidents of fortune. Many good men, look- 
ing mournfully at the temptations that beset us, and our feeble means of 
resistance, or at least at the strange disparities of fortune in this respect, 
have not scrupled to express their doubts of the retribution of an eternal 
punishment. And the same feelings, weighing upon the mind of Owen, 
made him boldly deny the responsibility of men. His theory of human 
irresponsibility leads, it is true, to absurd consequences ; but we speak of 
these views as the result of an experience of how much in man is the crea- 
ture of his surroundings, how much forms a part of his unconscious growth, 
and how subject he is to the uncertain influences about him. The plant 
that sends its root into the earth turns away from poisonous juices; but 
the child has no such instinctive discrimination, and grows up upon the 
vice that fills its atmosphere. 

As far as the facilities of education go, the slave is secured at least from 
physical want, the great temptation to crime, from idleness, and from ex- 
cessive labour. And the growing spirit of religious teaching secures him 
from that dependence upon immoral influences, which the mind unaided 
can so rarely resist. This growing spirit of religious teaching is a far safer 
reliance than the uncertain influences sails the poor labourers of 
other countries. It is fostered by a sense of responsibility in the master, 
by his Christian feeling, by the dependent condition of the slave, and by 

the kindness that grows out of the relation. At the North, it has been 
thought a fanciful notion that the white man should regard himself as the 
natural protector of the black. At least it will be granted that such an 
opinion will have its influence upon the moral education of the slave. An 
answer to much of this is ready for us in the taunt that we should not boast 
of the education of the slave as long as the reading of the Bible is shut out 
from him by our laws. We shall be content to say on this point, that this 
furnishes us with another instance of the insufficiencies of legislation being 
corrected by what we have called the vis medicatriz of nature. The slave's 
inability to read has given rise to a more kindly feeling, and to a closer 
connexion between the races, than if each slave could read his own Bible. 
It has induced oral teaching ; and the effect of this upon both races no man 
at the North can conceive. As a proof that the slave who cannot read the 
Bible is not beyond the reach of religious instruction, we may recall the 
— of Lycurgus, who refused to write his laws, that they might be the 

etter preserved in memory. We are sure that we need not repeat what 
has been so often said on this subject,—that the laws against reading were 
the only barrier we could devise against the flood of incendiary publications 
that threatened our safety. The responsibility must rest upon other 
shoulders than ours. 

ae, the education concluded, men are subject to a thousand influences 
usually classed under the head of circumstances. And is this subjection 
so much less dangerous than the subjection of the slave to the unchecked 
passions of the master ?. What are these ‘circumstances’ but the pressure 
of the jarring elements of society ? What, indeed, but the bad passions of 
men? The slave is at the mercy of a master, who must feel more or less 
the responsibility of his position. The freeman, who is weighed down by 
the inevitable ills that society is subject to, has no tyrant but the hard laws 
of demand and supply, stern and unchangeable. The one depends upon a 
master, whose interest it is toraise him up; the other can look up only to 
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capital, whose interest is antagonistic to labour. The slave-owner has 
alway before him the effects of his acts, and will be moved to pity by the 
sight of the misery that is caused by his thoughtlessness or violence. The 
poor man may be starving in his garret, while he whose thoughtless general 
order to diminish work or hasty dismissal of an inefficient workman, or whose 
prudent retrenchment of expenses, has been the cause of the misery, has 
said the word and passed on, in utter ignorance of how fatally his word 
has fallen, because there is no visible claim upon him, and the evil is far 
out of his sphere of life. Is the nature of the slave-owner harder than the 
accidents of good or bad seasons, upon which the lives of so many depend? 
‘Three wet days will bring the greater part of thirty thousand street 
people in London to the brink of starvation. * How many thousands de- 
pend upon the. vices, or the follies, or the uncertain habits of society! <A 
vice corrected may many times afflict the masses with a widening circle 
of evil, that would make the newly virtuous shudder at the consequences 
of their reform. The sudden change of a morning or evening beverage, of 
a lady’s bonnet or cap string, would reduce many men and women to 
helpless poverty. Labour-saving machines have always been greeted with 
curses by the poor. In a work now in course of publication,t we are told 
with much humour, but more true feeling, that the great chancery case of 
Jarndyce and Jarndyce, in the quibbles and subterfuges it gave birth to, 
was a source of corruption to many natures, while through its tedious 
length it was the bread that filled many mouths. All the mournful pic- 
tures which are charged upon society have this one pervading feature, the 
weak sinking under the pressure of circumstances that are beyond their 
control. As long as this force of circumstances has no conscience, is out 
of view, has no duty or responsibility, it is a more dangerous péwer than 
the slave-owner’s. In a word, it is mere shortsightedness to talk of the 
ower of the white man over the black in slavery, when the alternative is 
etween that and competition between the races. The one is at least a 
degree of protection, the other would be extermination, to the weaker. 

It is true, as Mrs. Stowe and others object, that the immediate depen- 
dence of the slave upon his master impairs the manliness and independence 
of his character. We are far from making the slave the hero of romance 
that Mrs. Stowe does, and we grant much weight to the objection. But 
look into the crowded labour-markets, and see how men cringe and bow 
down in the midst of the excessive competition that assails them. The slave 
enjoys a monopoly of labour; but the free man, who depends upon the 
occupation of the great and the little, has resort to the lowest flattery, and 
to arts that destroy his self-respect and must degrade his character. The 
evils of competition are not confined to the one hackneyed plague of the 
excessive reduction of prices. This is as nothing to the daily loss of cha- 
racter that we see involved, and in higher places, too, than among the 
poorest labourers. Surely the subjection to the superior force of a master 
does not so debase the character as its voluntary sacrifice, its ready barter for 
office or profit. For there is more manliness in acknowledged obedience 
to superior power, than in the smiling subservicacy of the sycophant, 
which makes the whole of life a lie. The general elections in England 
witness much vociferation of a sort which belies manliness of character. 
For the debates upon the ballot question furnish numberiess instances of 
tenants whose farms depend upon the vigour with which they shout aloud 
what their hearts reject. And men are everywhere sacrificing what are 
at heart their true convictions, to the standard of an uncompromising 
* public opinion.’ 

It has been well said, ‘ Men are not corrupted by the exercise of power, 
or debased by the habit of obedience, but by the exercise of power which 
they believe to be illegal, and by obedience to a rule which they consider 
to be usurped and oppressive.’ 

It is constantly urged, that the slave has no sphere of action, that his 
faculties are crushed, and his nature deprived of its proper development. 


* London Labour and the London Poor. 
+ Bleak House. 
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We might pursue the argument from analogy, and point to spheres of life 
more contracted, to natures more debased; but we have sufliciently indi- 
cated the course of such an argument, and leaving it now, we prefer to call 
attention to the error of those who are constantly pressing this argument. 
To ‘do the duty that lies immediately before you’ never suggests itself 
to the far-reaching philanthropy of these people, and thus, though they 
profess love to the slave, they never think to impress upon him that in 
every position in life there is a sphere of action wide enough for all men, if 
they are true to its requirements. In the narrowest circle of being, there 
is enough to do. There is capacity for improvement everywhere, as there 
is everywhere room for debasement. Every station has its claims, and 
these we must freely and religiously fulfil, or there is no merit in us. 
Whether these requirements are noble or ignoble, there is room for noble- 
ness of nature in the spirit with which we meet them. The humblest 
martyrdoms are oftentimes the noblest. Hear Carlyle’s eloquent definition 
of a freeman. 

‘ The freeman is he who is Joyal to the laws of this Universe ; who in his 
heart sees and knows, across all contradictions, that injustice cannot befall 
him here ; that except by sloth and cowardly falsity evil is not possible 
here. The first symptom of such a man is, not that he resists and rebels, 
but that he obeys. As poor Henry Marten wrote in Chepstow Castle 
long ago,— 

Reader, if thou an oft-told tale will trust,” 

Thou ‘It gladly do and suffer what thou must. 
Gladly : he that will go gladly to his labour and his suffering, it is to him 
alone that the upper powers are favourable and the field of Time will 

ield fruit. ‘An oft-told tale,’ friend Harry! all the noble of this world 

— known it, and in various dialects have striven to let us know it! The 
essence of all religion that was and that will be is to make men free. Who 
is he that in-this life-pilgrimage will consecrate himself at all hazards to 
obey God and God’s servants, and to disobey the Deviland his? With pious 
valour this freeman walks through the roaring tumults, invincibly, the wa 
whither he is bound. To him in the waste Saharas, through the grim soli- 
tudes peopled by galvanized corpses and doleful creatures, there is a load- 
star; and his path, whatever those of others be, is towards the Eternal.’ 

If the Abolitionists were sometimes to point out to the slave this moral 
elevation, their title to philanthropists would not be so rudely questioned 
as it now is. Ifthey would observe without prejudice, they would see 
that the best and most moral of the slaves are without exception contented 
and happy, disarming even the malevolence of bad masters ; not conscious 
of the pressure of arbitrary power, as the greater number of citizens live 
under the laws without being conscious of their restriction. From such 
as these we hear no murmurs against fortune. For it is only restless and 
discontented spirits who charge society with all their ills, who look for a 
panacea in every reform, and are rabid for innovation, though it be any 
thing but improvement. The most industrious of men are not Communists, 
nor are the best of women Bloomers. 

Mrs. Stowe’s favourite illustration of the master’s power to the injury of 
the slave is the separation of families. We are told of infants of ten 
months old being sold from the arms of their mothers, and of men whose 
habit it is to raise children to sell away from their mother as soon as they 
are old enough to be separated. Were our views of this feature of slavery 
derived from Mrs. Stowe’s book, we should regard the families of slaves 
as utterly unsettled andvagrant. Ifsuch were the case, we should not be 
pmeened to find in the race that exquisite sensibility which Mrs. Stowe 
claims for it. For God in his wisdom ‘tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.’ And if African mothers were permitted such slight indulgence of 
the maternal affection, the maternal instinct would be mercifully blunted 
in them. The sensibility of those who live chiefly in the affections is very 
far more acute than that of case-hardened men of the world, of business, 
or of pleasure. The family affections yield to purposes of state. The 
blood that flows through royal veins is proverbially a cold current. 

We would not speak lightly of such an evil as the destruction of family 
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ties. We deplore it as one of the hard necessities of the poor man’s po- 
sition upon the earth. In slavery we know that it exists as yet more than 
is necessary to the system. Every day, however, greater efforts are made 
among us to lessen the evil. In the mean time we are fain to hope that 
there is not such misery as would follow a forcible separation in favoured 
families, whose life is altogether in their home feelings. And we know 
that even a forcible separation of children from their parents is a lesser 
evil than that children should have to curse their parents for such an edu- 
cation as they are in so many free countries left to pick up in haunts of 
vice and dissipation, while their parents are engaged in incessant labour ; 
that it is a far less evil than that children should be taught by their 
parents to use their earliest lisping for lies of begging and imposture, or be 
driven out to bend their earliest industry to theft; that it is a less evil 
than that premature toil should deform the body and debase the mind. 
We think it better that the maternal instinct should be blunted, than that 
it should lead mothers out to a life of vice for bread for their children. 
Such things too often happen in countries where the family affections have 
free play. The statistics of poverty and crime have grown to be familiar 
reading. And every one will recognise in other states of society gloomier 
pictures growing out of the family associations under the curse of poverty, 
than any which are caused by the separation of families. And be it re- 
membered, that there is no separation like the gulf that opens between 
members of the same family when crime comes in between them. 

We feel confident that, if statistics could be had to throw light upon this 
subject, we should find that there is less separation of families among the 
negroes than occurs with almost any other class of persons. Among the 
rich, the pursuits of education, the claims of extended business, the facili- 
ties and inducements of travel, are all motives which do not enter into 
the case of the slave. It is true that the separation induced by these 
causes is voluntary, and not so complete as with the negro; but such is 
not the case with the great mass of emigrants, and with the peasants of 
foreign countries. With these the separation of families is as complete 
and involuntary as in the case of the slaves, and, we think, more frequent. 
For these latter are subject to the commands of masters, among whom public 
opinion is very decided upon this point ; there is in general no inducement 
to separate families ; in sales, they are as far as possible sold together. On 
the other hand, in districts where labour is in excess, father and son would 
starve each other through competition, except for the resource of separa- 
tion. We should be glad to test by this favourite illustration of Mrs. Stowe’s 
the truth of what we have said in reference to the dependent condition of 
the slave as compared with that of the labourers of other countries. We 
think that, if we could ascertain facts, they would uphold us in the asser- 
tion, that the will of a master is not a more precarious dependence than 
the hard fortune that usually besets the poor man’s lot. For authority, 
we may refer to Sir Charles Lyell’s Travels in the United States. is 
observations upon slavery have brought abuse upon him, because they 
labour under the charge of being too favourable. He says (vol. ii. p. 78), 
‘I was glad to find my experience borne out by that of a Scotch weaver, 
William Thompson, of Stonehaven, who travelled in the years 1841-42 for 
his health, in the Southern States. He supported himself as he went 
along by manual labour, and lived on intimate terms with persons of a dif- 
ferent class of society from those with whom I had most intercourse.’ 
Thompson, on his return home, published a small book, in which (as quoted 
by Sir Charles Lyell) he asserts that ‘the members of the same family of 
negroes are not so much scattered as are those of working-men in Scot- 
land, whose necessities compel them to separate at an age when the Ameri- 
can slave is running about gathering health and strength.’ , 

Before concluding, we would speak of the moral tenure by which we 
hold the slave, and of the future. According to our conception of the 
question of slavery, we are practically concerned only with the facts of the . 
case. Theories may help us to explain these facts, or they may give us 
hints as to the solution which the future may bring forth. But our duty 
is with what is immediately before us. 
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We trace the African race through every stage of its existence, from its 
appearance as represented upon the Pyramids of Egypt, to its present re- 
lations with the white man, and we find that here, in a state of bondage to 
a civilized and Christian people, it has approached nearer to civilization and 
Christianity than ever in inolaion within its own tropics, or in any other 
relation with the whites. In slavery its condition is still improving. And 
thus it is our duty to keep them until, at least, we see a fairer future be- 
fore them than any we could now dream of as the result of emancipation. 
Theories may strive to explain these facts; they cannot explain away our 
duty as resulting from them. 

Tuman ingenuity has exhausted itself in speculating upon the con- 
sequences of the contact of the different races of men. Life, which is 
defined as ‘the exchange of mutual relations,’ is said to be most perfect 
where the greatest diversity of elements is harmonized into one; and we 
of the United States are pointed to as a confirmation of the theory. But 
life, on the other hand, has been said to have no permanence except in the 
climate and under the circumstances where it first originated; and we of 
the United States are pointed to as weak and unstable, wanderers from our 
natural homes, and destined to die out. Some speculators have said, that 
all enduring civilization has arisen after an impulse from abroad, that has 
roused the nations to activity of thought, as in England and the countries 
of the Contineut, in Ancient Italy and Greece. And De Tocqueville, 
with more subtile and striking discrimination, says, ‘Whenever barbarous 
nations have derived knowledge from a foreign people, they have stood 
towards it in the relation of conquerors, and not of conquered.’ ‘When 
the side on which the physical force lies also possesses an intellectual pre- 
ponderance, the conquered party seldom becomes civilized ; it retreats or 
is destroyed.’ But while philosophy is in vain endeavouring to ascertain 
the relation in which nations stand to each other; and theorists are endea- 
vouring to solve our future and that of our slaves, our duty is before us, 
and not the less plain that ethnology has not yet thrown any light upon it. 
What we have to inspire us with confidence is, that, while contact with the 
white man has been annihilation to the Indian, it has brought elevation 
and religion to the negro. This is the ethnology that is most in point. 

We may be much concerned in the great question that is dividing the 
scientific world as to the unity of the race. Not that we would found an 
argument of right on superiority of nature. For whatever conclusion men 
may come to as to the diversity of origin of the races, none will ever prac- 
tically doubt the great brotherhood of man. But perhaps the science which 
teaches us that the negro race has existed, with its present inferior phy- 
sical organization unchanged, since 3500 years before Christ,—which has 
weighed the brain of the negro, and classed it below that of the white man, 
—may connect with these physical inferiorities such a mental constitution 
as shall account for the fact, that the one race has never been so highl 
civilized as when under the guardianship of the other. If, on the one hand, 
the prospect of such a result shall incline us to kindness and forbearance, 
the possibility that science will in the end place the two races on a level, 
can have no practical bearing upon the obligations of our present duty. 

Whether the assurance of physical well-being is conducive to such a 
tranquil nervous condition in the negro as to constitute the most important 
element in his prosperity, or whether his condition of subjection in the 
Slave States saves him from fatal vices to which he is prone, the economists 
may one day settle. We are practically concerned only with the fact, that 
the natural increase of the slaves in America is far greater than that of the 
free blacks,—greater even than that of the whites. We quote from a 
sion of Randolph of Roanoke, reviewed in De Bow'’s Review, Novem- 

er, 1850. ‘That the white population of the United States about doubles 
itself in every period of twenty-five years (here the immense immigration 
must be considered). That the slave population of the United States more 
than doubles itself in thirty years from the natural increase alone. That 
the free negroes of the Southern States double in about thirty-five years 
from the natural increase alone. That the free negroes of the Northern 
and Western States double in about every period of forty years from the 
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natural increase alone. The free negroes of New England have dwindled 
and dwindled, until they have almost reached a stand-still. Their annual 
inerease amounts to but one-tenth of one per cent. They could not double 
themselves at that rate short of four hundred years.’ 

We are tempted sometimes to rest upon the necessity of compulsory 
labour in hot climates as the best explanation of the facts which slavery 
presents to us. For in the favoured (as the phrase goes) climates men are 
without any stimulant to exertion. Nature yields an easy sustenance 
without the necessity of sustained labour. Two or three days’ work in the 
week is sufficient to acquire the means of existence, and the capacity for 
labour is lost by idleness during the other listless days. There is no hard 
struggle with difficulties to brace the muscles of the body and to develo 
the character. There is no barren rock to conquer by hard toil—toil whic 
is to gain for man the mastery over himself, to teach him earnestness and 
strength of purpose and self-restraint. Hence it is that modern civilization 
has departed from those soft southern latitudes where its seat was of old, 
and where the severe and patient toil of agriculture was achieved by com- 

ulsory labour. As soon as labour became free, its greatest triumphs were 
in colder regions and on harder soils. Hence it is that industry has been 

aralyzed by emancipation in Jamaica; and the French colonies in the 

Vest Indies are threatened with the like bitter fruits from the coup de 
sentiment of 1848. Hence it is that Africa, except by the aid of slave 
labour in Egypt, has done no work upon God’s earth. In contrast with the 
general character of labourers in hot climates are our slaves, inured to con- 
tinuous toil, increasing more rapidly than their free brothers, and rising 
every day in civilization and religious culture. It is surely another in- 
stance of the value of labour, which, as it is the destiny of man, has ever 
been his redeemer. In contrast with the scanty results of the race else- 
where is the great staple of our Southern States, a vast product, which 
on a dignity and a value to negro labour such as it can nowhere else 

ay claim to. 

We would not in these remarks be understood to rank our Southern 
States with the tropical climates, which paralyze the energies of men. We 
have had reference only to the African, whose constitution in America has 
not undergone any material change from its natural adaptation to the 
tropics. We see that, in unrestrained competition, the white man among 
us is superior to the negro, slave or free, in all labour in which our mala- 
rious fevers do not interfere with him. And this not by reason of the 
pe debility caused by the climate, for in that respect the negro is 

ess oppressed than the white man. Hence our meaning is, that the 
sluggish, nervous organization which is unaffected by the heat of our suns 
oan by our miasms, may require the stimulus of stronger motives to 
exertion than the love of physical well-being would afford in a country 
where existence itself is comparatively easy and cheap. In the white man, 
on the contrary, it may be that greater nervous energy and a more sensi- 
tive organization make him obedient to impulses that would fail to move 
the negro. But we repeat, all this is mere speculation, hazarded as an 
explanation of the facts that slavery presents to us, the facts themselves 
a our only teachers of duty until a clearer light be thrown upon the 
subject. 

t has been often suggested that a noble mission is designed for the 
slaveholder, in making him the means of civilizing Africa through the agency 
of the slaves on this continent. If there be any thing in this suggestion, 
the ill-success of the Liberia scheme, and the recent resolutions of the free 
negroes at the North, claiming a right to their share of this continent and 
refusing to be expatriated, show that it is too soon yet for any practical 
efforts in this direction. But we should not forejudge the question, and if 
this idea be borne in mind, it will give additional encouragement to the 
slaveholder in the performance of his present duties to the slave. 

_ We have written with a hope to prove that the slave is not by his posi- 
tion necessarily below the oonh af moral and religious cultivation. Our 
object in this in been not so much to answer the objections of the oppo- 
nents of slavery as to prove for the slaveholder that his dependent labourer 
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is capable of better things than the world would have him believe, and 
especially to remind him that whatever arguments he urges in favour of 
the slave’s position are all of necessity so many pledges for the faithful dis- 
charge of his own duties. For the truth of our views we appeal to the 
future. Not in any vain confidence of the result; but for the present, at 
least, with hope. As long as we see that, with the great mass of | labouring 
men, labour is in the way of intellectual or religious education, the ques- 
tion is not decided against us. For there is room to hope that the present 
insufficiency of the slave’s education is not the result of his servitude. 
Should the world leave us behind, and the great majority of labourers be 
taught to combine all necessary labour with a due lume of elevation of 
character, we shall then have reason to fear that the slaveholder is standing 
in the light of the slave. Upon the solution of this question depends the 
future of slavery. If the relation between master and slave is clearly 
= to be incompatible with Christianity, the problem will then be to 

iscover the safest and speediest severance of the tie that now so forcibly 
binds them together. But even then, it will not be the slaveholder’s duty 
to brush the slave away from his path, as the white man in America has 
done the Indian. What though Mexico and the Amazon valley shall 
receive a feeble remnant, the responsibility will be none the less upon those 
who were impatient of their burden. Whatever is done, then, should be 
done with caution and forbearance, carefully guarding against two different 
and equally dangerous impulses ; the one,*the selfish desire to be rid of an 
evil; the other, the rash conclusion that any sacrifice that counts in money 
is worth what it costs. ‘Something more than liberty is due from the 
master to the slave;’ and a large debt may be owing, though twenty 
millions sterling be paid in ‘liberty.’ 

If, on the other hand, as the tendency of things encourages us to hope, 
that part of the African race which has been transported to America is 
to become a truly Christian people by means of the missionary efforts 
of their masters, their fetters will not be suddenly struck off. But 4 
will gradually cease to be felt. For the change will be wrought throug 
the Gorintion virtues of the slaveholders, and the relation will then be a 
tie of sympathy between the two, ‘reasonable service’ required by one, 
and cheerful obedience granted by the other. ‘Christianity,’ says a late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford, ‘knew that where the spirit of 
Christian love is infused, there the outward form of slavery not oe loses 
its terrors, but becomes capable of generating great virtues.’* 

We are reluctant to seem to admit the possibility that the relation of 
slavery should necessarily exclude the attainment of Chsiatinity by master 
or slave. For, on the contrary, we think there is much in slavery, if 
rightly appreciated, that is eminently calculated to give rise to the Chris- 
tian virtues. For it is the only system of labour in which a recognised 
moral obligation enters into the contract. In slavery, if its whole scope be 
properly appreciated, ——_ is held together by the ties of moral duties 
clear] defined, instead of depending upon that cold irresponsibility that 
presides over the traffic for labour in the great labour markets. They 
taunt us with the traflic in flesh and blood; but how is the reality? The 
Southerner who buys his slaves at the auction-table is buying with the con- 
viction pressing upon him that his property comes to him with weighty 
claims of humanity and of Christian duty that must not be denied. The 
capitalist who bids for labour abroad buys the sinews and muscles of the 
man, and there the contract ends. If the pittance per week be insufficient 
for wife and children, it is nothing to the capitalist, for there is no obliga- 
tion on him beyond the payment of the wages. They taunt us with ownin; 
the slave, body and a Yes! We would have the whole South fee 
that the soul of the slave is in some sense in the master’s keeping, to be 
charged against him hereafter. The great marts of labour abroad are not 
so encumbered ; flesh and blood are bartered away, but no man who buys 
is oppressed with any thing beyond. They taunt us with denying all legal 
rights to the slave. Theirs is the hard letter of the law,—nothing that is 


* Sewell’s Christian Politics, p. 323. 
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not ‘in the bond!’ With us the moral code becomes positive law where 
legal rights end. Society ceases to be a state of war: because a new 
element is introduced, an element which secures protection for the poor 
and demands forbearance from the rich, its principle of authority being an 
ever-present and well-defined moral obligation, which, as a security for 
Christian action, is in strong contrast with the stern demand-and-supply 
principle. : 

It is impossible as yet, whatever be our prejudices or prepossessions, to 
decide this question of how far slavery will prove conducive or antago- 
nistic to the development of Christianity in the slave; for the South has 
not put forth her strength in her task of regeneration. In the first place, 
there is an external necessity upon her to deny to the slave the advantage 
of reading, an advantage which oral teaching may supply the piace of for 
a season, but which will be demanded in the end by the increasing wants 
of the negro. And, in the second place, the difliculty of this whole subject, 
added to the bitterness caused by fanatics at the North, has made the South 
fearful of any rash efforts, and cautious even to neglect, perhaps also over- 
sensitive. We have seen an analogous state of feeling among the better 
classes of Englishmen, who, until lately, have feared to tamper with the 
question of the poor, and their education, They have shrunk from it as a 
subject beyond their ken. They feared to touch it at all, lest a wrong step 
might involve inextricable ruin. And they so anxiously discountenanced 
all discussion of the labour questions, that those subjects, which in France 
were giving rise to much profound thought and careful study, had no place 
in England but among Chartists and Socialists. 

The South has, however, within a few years, instead of quietly accepting 
the conclusions of the world without, been earnestly pressing for a solution 
of the problem required of her. If she can be een the suggestions of a 
violent philanthropy that outruns her well-considered plans of reform, she 
may hope to develop the moral question of slavery equo pede with the 
economical question. It may be that our prejudices and our experience, 
which has never been fruitful of horrors, influence our judgment; but we 
think that heretofore the moral and the economical aspects of the question 
have been quite in accordance with each other. In morality, it is beyond 
a doubt that, though slavery be not a necessary condition of labour, it is 
the only one under which the African can exist in the South. Because, 
were he exposed to free competition with the white man, the difference of 
organization is so great that the one race would be crushed by the other. 
Hence this protection which slavery gives to the negro is the most humane 
provision that can be made for him, at least for the present. Economi- 
cally, we arrive at the same result. For whilst the necessity of protection 
to the slave’s labour contains the inference that such labour is not in all 
occupations the cheapest, yet experience proves that slavery is the only 
means of deriving profit from the presence of the African among us, and 
the only means of producing the great staples that are suited to our soil 
and climate. For the slave labour that is valued at eighteen cents a day 
in Jamaica, is the sluggish labour of a few hours only. 

Theré is another view to be taken. The three millions of bales of cotton 
that are now growing, every pound of which is looked for anxiously by the 
consumers, is of incalculable influence upon the stability of the system. 
The thousands in this country whose interest is bound up in the growth of 
this great staple, the uncertain mass of English operatives whose lives hang 
upon the supply, and the result to English society in case of any sudden 
disorganization of labour,—all these things demand the attention of think- 
ing men, and will check the extravagance of any but the wildest fanatics. 
And the field for cotton goods, that is every day enlarging, as the East is 
answering to the impatient calls of commeree, gives no prospect of a speedy 
check to this vast power of the produce of the slave. And, again, there is 
in slavery, economically considered, a great element of permanency in the 
fact that a due recompense is secured to labour. The philosophy that 
startles us by the conclusion that ‘ property is robbery,’ is the offspring 
of a state of society in which labour is inadequately rewarded ; and such a 
doctrine will continue to disturb society as long as labour can scarcely pur- 
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chase life. A favourite argument against the organization of labour in 
slavery is, that all men have a natural right to the fruits of their own 
labour. But perhaps there is equal truth in the Socialist doctrine, that all 
men have a natural right to life in return for labour. And there is more of 
permanency in the system which denies the former doctrine than in that 
which denies the latter. 

Amidst all the perplexities and uncertainties which shroud the future, 
we may hold this br certain, that slavery will serve a great purpose for 
the negro. Whether he be destined to rise te an equality with the white 
man, and to break the fetters which bind him, as in that case he will most 
assuredly do, whether he is to continue for a long time yet as a labouring 
class bound to the white man in a peculiar relation, ‘generating great vir- 
tues’ and becoming a relation of Galina and charity, or whether, as 
some who rate him lowest suppose, his destiny is to be always driven to un- 
willing labour, a school of discipline is undoubtedly his greatest present 
need. Labour, even though it be unwilling labour, is a thousand times 
better for him than the careless indolence or vice which our latest informa- 
tion from the scenes of British philanthropy details as the effects of pre- 
mature freedom. The following eloquent sketch of the uses of labour, from 
the pen of Dr. Channing, is of such universal application, that we are 
tempted to quote it in confirmation of our views. 

‘I have faith in labour, and I see the goodness of God in placing us in a 
world where labour alone can keep us alive. I would not change, if I 
could, our subjection to physical laws, our exposure to hunger and cold, 
and the necessity of constant conflicts with the material world. I would 
not, if I could, so temper the elements that they should infuse into us only 
grateful sensations; that they should make vegetation so exuberant as to 
anticipate every want, and the minerals so ductile as to offer no resistance 
to our strength and skill. Such a world would make a contemptible race. 
Man owes his growth, his energy, chiefly to that striving of the will, that 


conflict with ae which we call effort. Easy, pleasant work does 
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not make robust minds, does not give men a consciousness of their powers, 
does not train them to endurance, to perseverance, to steady force of will, 
that force without which all other acquisitions avail nothing. Manual 
labour is a school in which men are placed to get energy of purpose and 
character, a vastly more important endowment than all the learning of 
all other schools. They are placed, indeed, under hard masters,—physical 
sufferings and want, the power of fearful elements, and the vicissitudes of 
all human things; but these stern teachers do a work which no compas- 
sionate, indulging friend could do forus, and true wisdom will bless Pro- 
vidence for their sharp ministry. I have great faith in hard work. The 
material world does much for the mind by its beauty and order; but it 
does more for our minds by the pains it inflicts, by its obstinate resistance, 
which nothing but patient toil can overcome, by its vast forces, which 
nothing but unremitting skill and effort can turn to our use, by its perils, 
which demand continual vigilance, and by its tendencies to decay. I be- 
lieve that difficulties are more important to the human mind than what we 
call assistances. Work we all must, if we mean to bring out and perfect 
our nature.’ 

And the labour to which the slave is subjected in his present discipline 
is not excessive ; for it is proved to be compatible with an almost unpre- 
cedented natural increase of the race. The scene of his labour, moreover, 
is in the midst of those who are far above him in mental cultivation and 
Christian feeling. And finally, his state of dependence upon this superior 
class is such as to arouse in a peculiar degree a disposition to teach and to 
elevate the labourer whose entire service is due tothem. Taking these 
things into view, it is not extravagant to assert that, if there be any good 
in human nature, slavery may be made to minister to great ends. And we 
hope that, as ‘the thoughts of men are widening,’ more justice will be 
done to an institution, which, if it disappears because of an increased 
energy and higher character in the blacks, will have had its day of useful- 
ness, as the source of that energy and that elevation of character. 





